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MOKAL LLSSON. 


time to whistle or sin;', for, 
while lie worked, his little ;'irl 
and tw'o youii;'(*r hoys used tJ 
sit iinjiiiid him, and read? 
Kvery day, diiriii;' w'orkin;: 
hours, he, kepi sidiooP w'itli 
them, lie iiiid taught them 
readiii;', wriciii;;, and arilh- 
inetii*, heeanse tliey were not 
yet stroii;' eiioii;'li to walk with 
ttieir hi'other, duhn, to the 
Nutioiiiil Seiiool. 

On rlie^moniin;' when Tom 
M:irliii;'ii]e w.is sent with his 
pajia's inessjme, tliese ehildicii 
were ohliLjed to wait, 'riieir 
ehler hnulnT, was say in;.' A/s 
les'.on to his lather. 

'rill* Ie'«.sou winch the shoe- 
maker’s M)ii H'peated was from 
the L.itin (ii.immar. You 
leniemh' r how 'rom Martiiipiie 
]>ronn.'.ei| liis p.ipa tliat he 
would teaeli dolni somethin;' 
eveiy morniiii'; and to his sur- 
prise .lolin saiil he w'ould like 
to learii Latin. So, every <hiy 
for tiina* months, .loliti Siiiih 
had w.iitcd lor tlie .Martiu;'ales 
at I Me 1in;'er-post near th(5 
cominon, anil had said liis 
lesson to them on their way to 
school. I'liis was his plan : 
he Used to le.uii his declen- 
sions, or verl)s, in tlie cveiiin;', 
say them to his father in the 
inoniiii;', ai^l then repeat them 
to 'Tom a;;;!!!!. When Tom 
heard his lesMUis Me iiscd to 
teach him how to pronounee 
the words projierh ; lor. In* 
said, unless yon learn the 
right “ aeeent" and ipiantity,” 
yon cannot learn Latin jiru- 
perly. 

John iSnuh liked to hear his 
son say his Latin, but the 
younger cliildreii did not. 
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His sister Sarah used to sit, and 
work ut her necille, and listen 
to him, and wonder what it all 
meant. 

‘•What is the use of your 
learning all this?” she said; ; 
‘‘you go on, mnnrrram, anm- ■ 
veraSy uuunuiraty and then again, \ 
tunnrtntum.s, nmavonitis, own- 1 
rf'/itiitj until 1 am (piite tired. 
You arc not a gentleman’s son, 
doliii; w'tiai •“111 he the use of 
Latin to you ?” 

‘‘I’ll tell you,” sai.’ John; 
“you know' how' you like to go 
with me into the iiidds, and to 
learn hotany, and to study 
hoiany-hooks. You know' the 
old hooks whiidi father has, 
ahout iiiM'ets, anil llie niiero- 
seojie, and ehemisii\, and na- 
tural philoso])h\, and other 
things. Now 1 like to read 
siieli hooks.” 

‘‘ So do 1,” said S.ir.ih. 

“ And I shoiihl like to hiiy a 
niieroseopc one day.” 

“If you can save up enough 
money,” said Sarah. 

“I dare sa\ I sh.ill,” said I 
flol.ii. “'I’here is no reason why 
poor people shouldn’t examine 
tiod’s works as well as rich 
people.” 

“That’s riglit, .lohn,” said 
his f.ilher; ‘‘ I only wish 1 had 
hegiin to leain a little earlier 
myself.” 1 

“And,” said John, much en- 
eouraged, “ you know how we 
have been jui/./.led by those 
hooks — by all the Latin names 
n them. When I know more 
Latin I can translate these 
names and understand them. 

** Resides I can understand 
my .iwii language better, ISarali, 
when I know Latin. 1 know 
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• tin* rtnAs (if a many words 
; aircjuly, and 1 am loo, to 

learn Cjireek rot)t>, and — In.t 
, there'> a rin^ at the bell; sha^ 
I {:o, tatlier?” 

*• Vi"*," '•aid his father, ‘‘ for 
see, your liiomls, 'Join and his 
brother, are lookiii;* ni at the 

indow 

•• If you pleiiH', Mr. Snub,’* 
said 'J'oiM, after he had sanl 
jluod iiioriiin^ to .lolin, “ papa 
.sa\‘-\\ill \on be '.ure and let 
liiin Iia\e In'* Wellinirton boot.s 
in I lie eoiii'xe of the day on 
Safnrda \ ?*’ , 

Mr. hmib jironiised lie would ; 
and at the sanu' t me he 
til. inked 'rom lor bi< kiiidne.ss i 
in teaeliine Ins ^on. lie paid j 
'rom many eoiiiplimeiils, and ■ 
said It was >erv praisewortb} for j 
a ;;entleman’s .miii, as he was, to , 
teach 111 .** poor boy 

W’ln'n Tom heard these words 
be di<l not beiniNe as he would 
have done before. Instead of 
sfoppni^ to be jirai.sed, he 
be<j^<*d .Mr. Snob to say no- 
tiino; about the matter, and 
imnb! ha.ste to ^ct away. 1 
iliink,” he said, as he was 
leavni;:, ‘‘that dohn know.s 
ipiire a.s iniieh as 1 do; so be 
deseivi's to be praised (jnite ns 
miieli. lie can work arithmetic 
better than I can ; ami as for 
In*, wriiin;:, I cannot wiite half 
so well. l*apa ^mve me thirty 
folios of writing to cojiy for, 
him at the be;;innmjr of the ^ 
week, and I tried to wiite them 
in a lawyer’s hand like the ■ 
copy, l)iit 1 cunidn’t ilo it. I i 
have no taste for wiitin^ like j 
some ho\s. So you see, Mr. I 
Snub, that some have one thing , 
and sonic another.” 1 


The three boys then hid the • 
I shoemaker good iriorning, and 
j set off’ togetlier for bchool. 

! If you had been at Mr. Mnr- 
' tingaie's house on the next 
Saturday afternoon, you would 
, h.ive .seen Tom sitting ii|i in his 
' own bedroom alone. Although 
I It was a half holiday, he was 
i hard at work; he was writing 
I the ^‘folios” which his pap.i had 
given him to d(>. They weie 
wanteil by four o’clock, in tunc 
' for the 1 ‘vening jiost. 

[ 'Pom worked re/// hard, but 
he tlid not succeed well. Jie 
drew several long sighs, he shook 
lii.s head and exclaimed, I 
am sure it is not written wed I 
enough.” lie had six more 
folios to write when a servant 
knock<‘d at his door with the mes- 
I sage that his ]>apa wanted him. 

' “ Well, 'Pom,” said his papa, 

“have vou finished thewriiing ?” 

, “It will be (lone, pa]>a, before 
' four o'clock: at least, J think 
it will.” 

“I am .sorry you should be 
.so late, ’’.said his papa ; “you .see 
' the evil of putting off matters of 
' hiisiiies.s to the hi-^t rnoiiient. 
When yon have anything that 
is di.sagreable tv/ do you should ! 
finish it oil’ at oik'u, and have > 
done with it. I 

“ Hut I have something else to i 
tell you. 1 iiavcjust e.illed on ' 
Mr. Snub, the sliociiiakcr; I was | 
afraid he might fail to semi | 
honie,jny Wellington hoots, hut 
I found that his son John liad 
brought them home an hour ago. 

“ 1 hav'e been talking with him 
about you and his .son.” 

“What did he say, papa?” 
said Tom, colouring slightly.” 
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“afrn*jir many thiiip*^ in \oiir 
I prais<*. lie sliM\vo<l mchowmiifh 
' Latin N (III and 

h<»\% mncli ji.iinsyon had laki'H ** 
lie iicimI nut havr '..lid 
anyrirnii.( ahonr it,” rcjdicjri’om. 
' ‘’lie iicfMl not, hnt In* liked 
' to do M). 'I’lieri* .ire t\M> tliinif', 

: Imwever, wliieli li.ive made im* 
even iimre ^d.id than he was.” 

“ Wliat are they, jiapa ?*’ 

“In the lirst place, I was ‘^dad 
yon nad not fmtistt'thtf doim,' 
^ood to .loliii. I WMs ;j;lad th.il 
yon illfiwed me to lind out the 
j eiienm-^t.inee myself'. In the 
I .s(*eond jilai I’, I wasulad th.if 
I \on would not ree(-ivean\ piai'M* 
from .lolinV fat her Cor what \on 
! had done. IL* tolit nie all tiial 
; yon said l.asi Wednesday. 

I ‘‘'riiere are, 'roin, two sorts 
I of Jieople wlio do nood. Some 
I will help yon, hnt they.dua\s 
. take eaie t») let yon know^ (*\- 
I aetlv how’ inneh \on ow<‘ lh(‘m. 

' Snell peofile think too mneh of 
; theiiiseLes ; they ha>e not real 
eharn> ; they nia\ la* said fn h, 

J /lull't'fl f/fi, nntl hdidvr them- 
' srlns nii'it'ct/th/. 

I “ lint there an* ahelfm-kind of 
])eople. 'I'heie aie many who 
will do yon a kindness, and say 
nothin',; ahonr it. Sneh people 
I IniNe true ('ll \i:i I V. Will you 
’ try to he ohnujs liki* these ])eo- 
; pie, and ne\er to he ‘jiiitled 
, lip’ on aeconnt of your own 
i deeds 

*• r will try, f»apa," said Tom 
j “I am sure 1 need not he ^pnn'eil 
, up-,’ y<m will say so when jou 


j s(*e the wrilin;;! liave lioiie for 
' yon.” 

I • “Yon need not trouble V(*nr- 
4 (‘lf about that,” said his pap.i, 
“the folios are all linished — 
hen* they are! 

! “Win . w lio w rote thi*m ?” said 
I 'I'l/iii. “This i> not my w i itin^.” 

I *‘ No, .‘ill these folios nnna 
hnmfi iritli tho. /woAs.” saiil his 
p.ijuu • inirliin'i. “ .lohii Snol) 
wrotelheiii Me Imard you eoin- 
pl.nii of \oni liio.Mes last Wed- 
nesihn, and I si-eietly Mi})])lie(l 
linn with a printed copy, that 
hi* iiii;,dit h.ne the ple.lsiire of 
eop\ ino it for \ on.” 

“So," -aid d'orii, “he has 
I sliow n :i kimlness to me w irhoiit 
nieiirionme it. d’liat is(’/en/^(/.” 

“ It WM- done," said Ins papa, 

I “from (!r<itltnt/<‘ lint a on may 
' le.irii two more lesions i'lom tins 
(h‘ed of his. 

“Tliirdlv, those w'ho Inive 
frne ( 'hanry will he .sure to he 
f(>nnd ont. Kven if they an* not 
n*paid by the emt it iide of others 
in this world, ‘their Father 
wineh se(*tli in seeret will re- 
waid llicm openly.’ 

“ Fourthly, liere is another 
re.isoii for never hoastin^^at one’s 
^ood deeds. We eaii seareely 
eM*r «lo irood to any one person, 
who eannot render ns somt* ser- 
Mee in his turn. In the eonrsc 
of enir lifetime, wi* are all sure 
to he imlehted toothers, c\en 
to many persons whom was 
never s<-c*. 

‘‘So let Its learn to do all the 
"00(1 we are able without heiri}^ 
‘ pntled np.”* 


) 
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‘ is one of tlic “ (’jilyc'iliornls.” ' as formerly. The ii-m' 

' We will also talk of the Onlers ^row njo«.| of their own eoe()a, 
from which we ^^et onr ora?i;rcs, fn this islarnl.’* 
and j'rapes, ami raisins. ■ Suppose, next, that yon ac- I 

I icomjKinied this |:enth‘man to | 

TheCoroA (or f-’ncofl) I*L\NT. thi‘ plantation. As yon ^^ent, ! 
The Spimish \^o^l for a sh«‘et | perhaps he wo\ihl }ri\c yni | 
is .so/>o/ai. 'I’hns, if >011 weni to I some ex})laniitions. lie inioht j 
jfo to the Spani.sli jiarts of J say the name cocoa is ))ropcrly ■ 
South America, and were to j sp,-lt nuito. ’’•'<* raratt tree is | 
take a w'alk in the level tracts • 4*nlled h\ lanmens I'n KonnoMA, j 
of land, yon would fiml them to J Iroiii two fjreek wonl-. 77a os. a ' 
he ealleri .sf/ai//o/oA.s*. ' /ao/ao, food. Vet, I 

Shall 1 t(dl )oii where tlien rhoiiiih I/mmeii.s called it “finvil , 
an; some savannahs? If \ou lor the j/oils. ’ a tra\eller. in the 
j;o to the Tiortli-wesliTii pait of _ si\t»*entli tenfmw. saicl that 
' South Ameiiea, there is a rdioeoiate was a diiiik “ Inii'i* 

! eonntryeallerl Cota M iiiA. whieh ■ for a jne than a man.* lint ■ 
oiiee heloneed to Spam. It now' peojde airii*e with 1 iiiii.eiis ^ 
eoiisi.^is of thi'\*(* indepjMident , now , as yon will lu'jir soon. 

, repnidies, named Vene/.uelu, A What does the name eln>- ' 

, Nt*w' < ii'.inada, and l‘!enador. eol.ite mean, papa? 

I If you p) to Vi Hi '.fi’lti in i* ^I’lic w'oid eluK'olatf' is 
parlienlar, arid the islaml of deii\<*d from the Mi*\iejm w *rd 
' 7; oorAo/, w liieli heloii;4s to the t htirttlnlf. It is a (annjioimd 
I’iii^disli (\.)ii had ln'iler look wonl,eoinposed ofr/a/^*'./. mumiiI, 
for thosi* places on the map,', and ////e, water. 

. theie son will find low' iiioI*.t When yon r(‘aelied the coco, i 
sa\ .iimalis. In these savannahs pi.mtation w ith tlie planter. In; 

; the » oeoa trees j^iow'. ' wwnld liisr dii(‘i-r mhu .ilteiition , 

A. Will von tidl ns alunit to the .soil. “ Look, sir,’’ he ■ 
'J’l iiiidad, lor I liMveseeii •• Fim wmild say. ‘‘ sre wh.it a sofr, 
j 'ritiMii\i> (ka o V ” mi the lulls muddy '•a\aim;ih tin- is! ( 'ne«)a ■ 

1 in the }^r«ieeis’ sliojis? trees part leiilai Jy rerpiire two i 

, /*. \'eiy widl. Suppose yonr- thine:'', moisture and shade. . 

, s<df standing m tin- island ol '1 ln*> "o delnjlit in e/r/»/.linir 
’ 'rniN'i r) \i) with ail leniilishmaii, it \oii do not Mi|»ply tln in lare- 1 
an owner of a <'oe«»a plantation, fnlh with it.tin'vdo not tlirnau ' 

, lh‘ would say to yon, ‘*Sir. we 'riie\ do not retjiiir<‘ anv other I 
. en>a' plenty of I'oeoii in 'I'lini- attention exeept that \ «mi must ‘ 
<la<l. Oiiee the ^iv.itiT pai t of tie. ir the ei',,uinls from weed^ : 
the cocoa iiseil in all parl.s of and sinuhs. If yon let tliein , 

' the world w a^ crow n in Wme- ernw tlievwill in a few xi.n'^ 
/mda. It wa-. piodneed too, in exhaiust the .soil, aiid ile'^ti.iy | 
Siwth Affiirx and (,'h'it, nmlii, the plantation.” , 

wlii«-li yon can see are neii^h- If v m ;»«,ked how. in a lio- 
‘ liourme ^•ollntlies. lint now ’t pie;il <*onntiy like 'I'l .I'id.nl. tin’ 

, is not enlti\atcil there ^o much ' et>eoii trees emild he ke]»t In the 

(i 
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"Ii.kIp, the |il;niter uoiild soon 
Nhn\\ \(>u. li(‘ uniild s.i\. “Do 
\«iii ((li'iTVi* tlic r(»\\s of* cocoa 
tree*'? Xto\, if \*»ii iH)tico, 
llicre Mil* li) st l^\ o ri)U s (»t' cocoa 
trees, rli'-ri a mu'cif lar'rer, leaf’y 
tide's, with lni|;lir v»‘il 1 )Ii»sm'IO‘'. 
d 1 m-n au‘ jihoM-tl tl»eie t(» shade 
l)n‘ ntliei'*. Here i*. oiu- «*1 the 
)<:i L'c i f i«-e-. Jt I" called lo flic 
S}i.mi.iiiN Mmln tUi (H* 

■■'rile iimlher of the cocoa.” he- 
caU‘-<‘ the Cocoa t\ce is reared im - 
• ill- the |)i iiccljoii of its .shado\\. 

^ oil would III St look at ih(‘ 
Hci«; I lit lii'-cl\ cs. 'I'lie cocoa 
I'ces aie alituil tweiitN feet 
I'pjh. Some kmdsie.u’h t'» the 
hciiihf i»r lhiif\ or CM M loitx 
I'eef 'The |ilaiifer woultl, jicr- 
lajis, jioiiil our to \o'i the 
lta\es. He would sa\ , ‘‘the 
tree ctocriMl with I’liiit. 
!low ei atitl le.n c**. all the \ car 
•oiuiil.*’ 'I'lie Af/M.v are, _\‘ui 
•'c, I.llLO' and oldoll'.^. I will 
)'U k MMi one ol the fhiirfm. 

/ \ ''i 

O J fh 



li il wrr. n n tin 
• t 1 ^. o 111 I 

I' ail t <1 ■ II ll l< t I III v'llHMfOl lit I I'll II, 

r.'i!ii ii\i iiii< I'lilhxi i.i’s* vi ii'K iiv 
III •> .1 ■/, '■hilMIII.' Illl iMr -I.IMi Ms 


IJere it i*;. l.cl us ]tull it to 
pieces. You ohsi-rve, lir'*'r,!haf 
it i-i small and of a paU‘ red 
lolonr. 'riiere are fi\e deeji 
red sepals in the cal\\. Now 
look at the In e petals. hat 
a curious shape they aie! In 
their lower jtait tluw arc hroatl, 
and f‘orm a sort of ;:utter : in the 
middle they ;iic i|Uitt' naiiow; 
the points i>l' all li\i‘ are joined 
tojrether. J)o nou si‘'> the>e 
li\e ptiints lism;: .-ilnoe the 
! petals? (»c Ao. I in l!ii ('nt.) 
'These are t'al-e ^taiiu us. We 
will puli ofVthe jiet ils, ami uet 
the stamens out \ ou si»i> now 
th.it, hesidt'sfhc faUe 'tamens, 
theie are li\e hue ones; thc\ 
ha\e aiilheis. hut the\ !iii* 
shoitertlian tin* otlmis, 'I’hey 
all t’onu roiii'tlu i a luhe loiiml 
the pistil, and this we w ill cut. 
open. (>V'c A a. ’J tn tltr ( 'nf ) 
I.et us next look at (lii-o\ary 
.ind pistil. In these j..ii is the 
I acao tiee resiuuhlcs the mallow 
plants. 'The o\ai\ h.is ii\i; 
distinct caipels. ca»-li with a se- 
]»arate si \ le and si ie um. 

"The o\ai \ is ilie leiit whi«‘h 
: I t|e planter w Oiild teel most 
intcrcsjeil in \\ h< ii rijic it 
hecorm s a laiH'* lapsuh* m* 
]Mid. It is for the s.il.e oi this 
]nifl that the tree is l ullM.ited. 

I ha\e hrouLdit \ou one to exa- 
mine. f.Nc (Ilf (ft t!i>' Imidiminf 
of till' fi.'yson.) 'The outside is, 
\ou siu*, iMfVeied with little 
rouml juojectioiis. Iii'ide arc 
the seeds; siuiietiims there arc 
as few as tweui\. and some- 
times as many .is :i liundre<l. 
'The oriirinal partition^ aie oh- 
literatcd, ami the s.niiv; -ire 
arraiiired in rows rouml ;i rfit- 
//u/column. 'Thev.iie iniheddcd 
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ill ii ami hcloro tin* faj)- ‘ Onicr Hroinjicc’a?.” 'I’ln* pi nits 
siilc is tlu‘. soir s<‘i‘(].s <iii(i ! are mostly tropical, heiii^ioiiiid 
juilji air \(-v iftrc^liiii^r; it i> .in tint West Indies, tropk.il 
SHul tliiit they im‘ picked hyi' Amcricn. the iioitli mid south 
trmellci'i when the\ lire wemy. .0/ A/iicii, mid pmt of Asjn. 
'ihev me sKinefmies jncM-rnd 'fhe hnrk of the Ouu::um(i (a 
in Mi'jai, like ilie }oim^ *;iccn \ican name) is used in ela- 
jrinri i ; tlic\ aic tlicn lucrr. ' nf \ in^ Mipir, and its pods are 
Wdirii npr iliry ai c; ol ' .1 fic-li- tilled u ifli a sweet and jilcasaiif i 
i colour; llic\ arr llicii di ied | iiincilap* Indeed, most of j 
I and lo.islcd, and they l»ecome . llicsr plants s inncilaf;e, j 

1 brown. j and in this tlic\ le^rmblr Order 

I J Herd not |t‘ll yon miirli j lii, the J/o/coMre. wooil j 

1 about I lir //s» s of I ills plant. In ol the (Ina/nina is often n‘«cd | 


Anieiic.i it 1^ <-on‘*id(r<'d 

ne(‘eo''ai\ aitielrol lion''<‘kr(‘p- 
ine'. Mo>t laiiiiiirs kerp n on 
the boii'»e loi d.iii\ use. \\ li.-n 
flic hpaiii.m!^ lii't ai'ii\r(l in 
lb.it eoiiliiiriit, tiie\ (oiiiid tbal 
it was (■ .!eii'i\ t Is ladtis.ited 


in i‘oa<‘|j-ni.ikeis, and for casks. ; 
Jl also .supplies medicine; a 
decoelion of the inner b.iik is j 
ns<‘d bv the iierioes to cure j 

“elephantiasis.” I 

Allot liiT plant of the Order 
siijiplies n.s with tile (luni Tm- , 


in M* \i' o. It w IS e\‘en mrd :is which dltfeis .slirhtls 

inoiirx, si\ ,s( laN ll'•lnu: woiili .1 lioni (iiim Ar.iinc; it i.s used 
liallp' niiv , and thisiee is .still in eahco-piintiiip 'The jdaiit 
liailialls coiiiinin’d. 

'I'lie sr( (is sue eaten in \a- 
rions was>. ( iciirrally, aftei 
roastini; they an- rmund into a 
]>aste, ell her with alinoiid.s, 

]i(‘|iper, ai noil.i. i'iniiamon, .mi- 
sei’d, oraiiee-\\ atei . siie.ir, lost*- 
water, \ .riiila, oi oiin-r tilings. 

'riieie ai- sainnis wa\.s id 
piep ii HI'.; It ; '■niin-linies it is 
used as a solid Iiriii;: 

ground and mixed with water 
it foi Ills a kind ol 1 m( .id. 

('oeoa and clioeolafe aie 
iistd piinei|Pill\ III Ainerie.i, 

Fr.inee, and Isp.nn, luit now 
between twi> and I hiee inillion 
pounds ale ini'd r\ery \t*ar in 
Kn;;l.md. It is laiLrel\ used in ; 
sliijis, .!> <i di ink loi sailois. 

ISiil I am loi.:eliin^ that we 
are learnnn^ IJolaiiN. riii.s 
]dant. J ht t-ln {ihia ('mtiOj is the 
one most known lo ns in the 
S 


IS a l<»\v piieklv .sill nit. erwwinj^ 
in the liCMint. 

You in. IV iio\r make a very 
slioil snininaiv ol‘ the Order. 

Ordir 10 --Till' Cocov Thki: 
\.\n O'liimis. 

Tlii.s Oi'lcr IS nc.irly 
icl.ited In tin* I'j'li Older, the 
M.'iilnws, The ll■l^M'l' lit the cncnfi 
tree has ti\c li\e prtiih^ 

t]\e faUt' and IIm* tiiii' .v/’r///n'a.v, an 
t car If with ll\e earj.el'., havine' 
li\e ^l\ les .-iiid ■•tiL'’iMa''. Tin-' i!e- 
-enpiien appin." to ineit nf the 
plaiit.s in the Older. / 

I /V/zef.' Thr_\ are fouad in most 
tiojtical conniiie'- in Viiurica, 
n*' 'll and .'•until of Alrii'a, and in 
.\Ma 

[ I arJvth •ifiiid The T/ico- 

hreii'a Can'ie .siipplu-.s food, the 
fiua:niiia .-nppiu;^ wood, incdi- 
ciiie. 'ii'il ;i .sweet inncilaL;e ; while 
froiii aiio.'ier plant we ir«‘t the ii.su- 
I'lii article (iiiin Tiai'ac.iiilh. 
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I Till-: KyChlUU 'fKAXKLUiU. 

KIIIUM’.SIIIKJ:. 


‘‘ M\ 1)1, Mt 

“ J .-nil 'liil fi.i\«. ijdmIi- 
Ul « on tllL‘ IjDUlClh t)l 

“ l)i'l M'H OMT lifur t)( 
S< rnft!/( 's hini/! liunj flu* 

S.ixnli l«.i Inw II, ainl -Nv tn 

l> llli‘ I^.I\H|| iui 

'^rini", *• Sci ul•ln■'>llnl l; *’ nuMiis 
j “tin* ti».\n of sill wliicli 

iiMiiH' .'.s I'lM'i) tu It on :ti ( oiinr, 

; lit till.* IMMiils III (lie II('1<:1 |)m)III • 
j IlDOil. I P 1 ll • I'UMI SL‘ ut l..‘iOl)ol* 

, 1, IMO \ r.il V li.miP ll.'is 

I smIU'IU li 'ln'\ iT ^l•H>l)l)(•s li.^^, 

' I)((()iiip .s,'//</pSj .‘iini oi 

j l)'»iiiHL;li. fun (/. I .1111 ‘sit>j)j)ni'; 

! ;il SiNii.w sM iM , 

' “'ill'ir Is .1 Jfal o1 

I lll-|(ll \ Itclilll JIIIU to tlsc.si 
1 ImidiT I’onalK s 1 )).is>(m 1 oMT 
I iImsi- mI .\fiiiniHiiitli .ilhl 

I n. '. fin’tf. hn'i^ .St) 0 Will l.'llk 
j til 's|l|()|l llllf. 

■ • 'Tills ( •iiiiii V, A\ itli suiiip 

tillifis, |ll|ll•(ll tnu- <»( till* Kiip;- 
I'l 1*11' >1111111 llifttnii/ni. 
It' S.iNtiu ii.inif w.is Mifiiim- 
i / t'V'. t>i "r'l'* l.iiitl III llic |)iM- 
, iJfifi s fills III liiiu* ua< 

’ t 'i iii^ci! into till* L.itm n.-inu* 

I .1/' / ■ K! , aiitl w as .list! i-.iIU-d 
till .\l h i ^n-', iff 1 1 nit .s. 

j 'I In' .'s.ixmis t)l ^I^*^l•ia did 

iiMi i If 111 jifiiff 'I'lip W I’lsli 

]iiii(i "s w, i(. la.ivf and sfn>ii^, 
.Mid ( Uhl nil. illy Iiiad^ iiirm- 

siiiiis, jii..r .Is iliv; 1'u‘is and 

' S.ofs III till. iinit]| iinailfiJ 

\i)t tl.iiihin m. ( tlic lit' till' MiT- 

: ' Mil l.iii js, 11,1111,.. 1 Oil.i, di'irr- 
I iiiiPi'.l to kti'ji out the Wvlsli if 


. pos.silile, and ho Iniilt a hujh 
itimfioit, jnst as tin* K’oinaiis 
limit till* uioat Noiilu'iii Wall. 
In .sojiu: ]iait.s lio du;^: a Inoad 
and doi‘|) dilcli. 'I In* ^\ lioio 
uork was calk'd (>(lii'< J)(/if. 
\^•ly lew traces ol it leinain 

lltMV. 

“ When Ai.i KM) was kinj^ ol 
’ all ICniil.ind, .''^ei»)lil»i shill was 
one ol Ids |ii iiicijial cities. 

“ I II the 1 1 til eeiiliii \ c.iinc 
Wii I I \M nil. ('i)Nt.)t 1 noli. He 
tM\e Miioj)s|,iii. ami the siir- 
loiindiip; disiiiets to his cousin, 

Io)l)(‘M ih* JMoiitLP'im I \ , with 
(ill file hnul'i flml In niii/hl nm- 
' ifti* I rioiii llio Wekh. Scroh- 
l>t'.shni!i: then eoiiiaini'il :i')2 
liou.ses; lint, ill aecoid.iiici' w ilh 
'the lendal .s\siein, Kohert 
eiecleil a laij'e (astle. and 
tleinolislictl .'ll ol' till* houses to 
clear awa\ a sullieieiit s|,aee. 

In the i oiiti'sis ol Sii 1*11 J,N 
with Mtitihl'i, the 'lau'ji.li r ol' 
Ileiirv 1., hu Ills I'loi'.ii, the 
kiii'_^ Ik sif^rcd Shrew shill ainl 
look it. 

“ In I21.‘», the kisi \eai ol'llii* 
0*1011 ol' Kim. .John, ihe W t kh 
riiiice l.hirtllifu totd-v the lown 
and cast If w iihoiit ies|v| nn e. 

In the loip.^ K i'jii ol 1 Ii iiry 
111. the CM \ w.is .s.-M ked h\ the 
Welsh, ami the inhalulaiil.s juit 
to tile .swoid. 

“ Jn the reieii o| l-kiw \in» 1. 
Llewell^Mi w.is sl.uii m h.itlle; 
.Old Wales W.IS eoipjiieied At 

Nhrewshmw. the r.-.i !i..uieiit 
condemned Ihirnlnji LIU nulhjn^ 



TKCUHDAV. 


i*F.r.vs\NT i»A(.KS. RAIMI Y 


to 1)(*, Mild (iiiMrtiM'td. Im'Iui'lmi Kn^'liiiid mixI W.‘i1«*s. | 

WmIcs wms tluMi nnit«*d to Imm- this it well lifli-d h\ us | 
Kii^ilniid as a in'inrljutlitij iof jiosifion. liiMiifX on a piMiiiisnl.i 
llic kind’s (*ld«*'«t SDM. on tin* i^rfat ri\cr Sovcm'ti, 


“ In fin* rciL'ii of llrMiV IV. 
tin* atfd \V(*lsliinan ( )u kn 

(iuRNDWit, and tin* A'n#/ o/' 
.\oi tlnnnfn'rl*nifl ainl lii" son, 

! /*/'iV*y, n'l)i*ll('d; tlu*y 

i wcic ilclVati'd in a l>altlt* 

I nrar Sin cu slmi v. 

‘‘ Ar Slircwhlnirv tin* <alions 
K'niiMio III. (‘Nccnldl tin* 
Diiki* ol liin'kin^liain witlioiit a 
tn.ii. 

I ‘* Wln'M K llli; 1 1 KVKA V 1 1 . wa*' 
DnKc III Itirliiiniiid, In* wa*- n*- 
' ('fix 'd li\ I In* jM-npli* (d' SIlU'W'- 
, liih x. iii.inv (il'v. Iniiii went lorili 
I NMlii I'liM to rlu* haltln of /fo.s- 

' triH th /'V< h! 

j “III I In* r'*i<rn of ( 'ii \ uij s I. 

I tin* Kiiii^ and Ins un'Mcrals a-- 
I si*nil)l' d III lhi^ I'lt X . Soon 
i al Ini', t In* liloodx li.iltli* <d /v/yn- 

A/V XX .IS foll-jlll. 

I ‘'Siirliaii* ‘•onn* of llnMiianx 
I ]i'i ■ -Mil liisloi'v <*uiiin*ntnd w itli 
I Sh, ! . ^^a/•y and ils noiintx. 

I ^'oii ill iiDl, llii'lnioM*. xxoiid ‘I* 

I til II , coimix , likx* tin* f xxo I 
I li.i' t"Ix X l'•lt('d, altoiiniU d 
, 111 I ''i-s 'rini*'«* «»t liiidu- 

n* 'll, sill i*xx >»linrx . I’'.Mnsnn*u*, 
and <) \*.i*shx, . 111 * sdiiiL* of tin* 
j IIIOnI It i|n)| t.mt. 

, “lint Slirrxx shim as it /x is 

' still III. ll«'tlll'^ Ynsfcnlax xx.is 

' tin* ni 11 ki*t-d.ix . and it x is a 
‘ finU liiisv tinii*. lli*ri* xxnu* 

I tin* \Vi*l-»li ladins in tlinir "i' 
tiul.n I ais, slcopx old \Vt*lsh 
I iiii'ii. and olli.T niMintix |m*»)|»I»*: 
' tlii'v xxiM'i* selling; aim Inixiiu; 
' /Ao/i/iV fioiii \V;ili*s. xxith tlir(*a*l. 
I linon, .iinl in. in;, iil li *r tliiinjs. 

I “ Sill «*xx shun h;is loll*; horn 
' till* iJKiin*i['al niait for irath* 
' 10 


^n>ods (*aii he (*onvi*\i*il hy tin* 

I i X i * r. Tim Sh i/'.s-A /fry ////</ 
Iilrhinttflnni) Htiifii'-nf alsofjixi's 
It nn*ans of (*onininnii'atioii , 
with alljiartsof Einjl.ind. 

“'riic I 'li(*r inijiortant tow^ns ' 
of Sliropsliiri an* lir'nh/unrth^ j 
which is alsi) on i'*t* S(*vi*rn, 
and also has a trade* in Welsh 
llaiinels; 0.s//'c..//w/. ulmmi, w itli 
a tradi* in AVelsIi ll;iniu*Is ; ! 
Hlh snu I'p, xxhi(*h is e'l'li'hrateil I 
loi ilM*larp* Iak(*s mi its nenjli- j 
hoiiihood; ainl xx hicli , 

Is noted for its lim* eastle, and 
xxotidx seeiierx. 

“ lint I do not iiit(‘inl to x isit 
tin e towns. I haxi* heaid of 
.1 |Mit «)f tin* i*onntx xxliieh is 
tar nion* inten 'fiiiL'. In tliii I 
' / // |»art of tin* « onntx , in ' 

tin* x.ilh-x ol the lixt'i Sexein. 

Is a |»ait (*.illi*d CeexininioK 
I ) \l I . ll(*i(‘ aie loiiinl not 

oiilx beds ol t'lhi/, hut ahninl- 
aiice ol’ iron nri'. 

“ Von max reiiieiidier that I | 
s]»oke of ilu* kiiij lii.e of iron I 
III! n*n es of \\ In, !i eentre ' 

III .1/, rthi/r 7’/»/c/7; I Ilex are not J 

"o <*i lehiMted as iliove of ( ’o:il- j 
hlOld^ 1 )ah*, XX hii li x on xx ill ' 
perceixe hx the tolloxx iii;.x ae- ' 
eoiiiil : — I 

“ *Tnn Ii;<i\-xxoi:k-< ovI’oM.- 
iniooK Iixi 1*. nil llie innks nf tlie , 

Sexei n. are tin* l.’ii L’i’'l in !'’.ii"'liiiid ; * 
lh*ri* all j^Iie pi*.n*(-,-es <>1 m.-iknur I 

II nil are heirnii ;iiid lin A ed nil nne , 
","•1. 'rill" pi. lee I * :i xx iinliiitr ufleii 
’i*ixx-een txxn iiiiiiieii-i li M". xx lu(*li 
In i\ into xaiiniis f.-iiii", hriiiir ' 
tliiekl*. '*n^t,i-, ,p iiiid I'oi iiiin^ heail- , 
lifiil ■‘treets nl'liaiii:iiiir-xx noils. Tlie ' 



nil K'nl) VY. 


ru AS VNF PA(.i s. 1 Ntn isii (..HH.u\rn\. 


T (it thr 7iniiior()ii8 Imijt- iiml 
1 nil-* u ith all th( 11 \ lot III tr iiiiu i \ 
tlu' llillKS I lliotllir^ lldlll |l|l> (lu- 
ll Klott lliL ’»ineltiiu'-luMioi s, and 
till <>111 ik( ( 1 till IiiiK kiln<4, ii(‘ 
'111 >-1 (111 t lion i1i]\ o||l liiiii 'J Ik 
I i“t n II lin Lo fiM 1 l!i(‘ ,''( \Lin 

\ illi !■« II )i 111 1<)<i l( ( I oj 111, III 
I ao( o tin ri ni iiitu ip] o it iik i 
' III I lo I «ipiHij- 111 fow / f,ii\ (It 
[lit I Hill, in (lio m ijriiliiMti- 
1 I I 

‘ lIll^ iKoiiiit Mas wiitnii 
in nn \ iio i_^() Dili "iiK I lluii 

III IIU l I llj III! |^(, Wltll PI 
n li I I PO h ( ^ '•ii ID h IS Ik i n 
•tl I 11 m ( I lllllKlIv J)||( 

I II < (illlli IM\ ]l l\ ( IIK I ( |o( i| 

1 I I \t( Dsn Will 1 s IID 

I 1 \d (DDllDiills il( 

Mill MOD ]| Is Ik l D I IDs( «] 

N ill \ iiiDiis I iilu ns Ndt 

II \ 11 1 M 1 N 1 11 _ II nil 11 tl( U S 

M 'l Is III I ij( s, ikmn 111 HID 

I 'I <1 In 1 1 lint sill ill iDil 

1 nu lit il ^ 1 ids I i| IK s IV 

n I \ It f II fii // / i/(/ 1 

t'l II II <1 II lit th It I \ 

'll < '”1 I) ill t niiiji iin 

II s O 11 I I II II 1^1, I, ^ j,,,j 

I s'l ( I ill, II I lliii^ III I, )||,u I ^ 

1 1 III _ K ii nl \ nt 1^1 s 

' W 1 1 h 11 imil 11 till i 
1 Ik t ll II Ms I I S|iK p 

I mil iis II III wills, II 

* U'l Mith rill ov I I ill, 


Ixiltlt IIDiT (ODIlt\. St.llloldshllO. I 
Id tills uuMt ilistiut ail* some 

lii^lil^ iiii])oitaDt matinfai tuir^^ 

\\huli\(iu Mill litMi IDOK* about 
stioD SiiiopsliiK* alone has 
(tuna in unit u tones, Dianii(ai< 
tuns oi nails, khisi* lint ns, 1 
pnjn nulls, tl^tinj; amlotlui | 
WOlks. I 

“ 1 ani, I 

'V oni 1 iitlitiil ll It Dll, I 

“ 111 N 111 Voi M,.” I 

r isitioD ) Sii iiorsiniti Is 

fn nU I 1 • /tKo/is, 

tl /> <tt tin iKit/i of Unit III- 

'>li(ii I 

(S ll ‘iDtl Sui Id . ) — Uk I 

pnn i/Hif iiiiiinit/ / ? k//k / s i / f/n 1 
t ttiili/ an thi i ui) mal 11 n l! t \ 
am It //s If all III I I lain 
an / till maim fill till I of /n intaiii | 
inn t tills I n ti/ n ifh 's/ iff , d * 
htn Is a I I /ll I Hii ij it IS 1 
II t I f I it mill I lilt I if I tsfl, s, I 
n ll I I n i 1 1 tl I 1 / II f n sf 
( lint is Dili I iiw iis ) // f 

f 1 1 !/ ll nil IS thi n ! H, I 

nhnn iff n/s n uuf m nn f j 
t ! Sf ifinf if , f/s if„ If on 

'■'III I w s,ni o, / IJhiiu. 

NO I, III I In ! fill ! / II IIS I f II fi 
a tKw I VI It ^ , I i M SMI Kj ^ 

II ll I I 1)1 OM . 


\ I I li 


Till lu III >1 til it I \ 

'll! I Ills II IV iisi , 

I O ) ( k u, 

Ib w null ll \v ( pi ]/o I 
^n tl ( 'll t I ( It pi'e, 

Vi 1 ki I p iH III ll , 

J‘l ll't ITi M M ]| ) 


\ii 1 (III ri II tnii tliii't, 
\ii 1 nil H ( 111 nil it , 
t till 1 < ill II mu * f III, 
t )iii lift iiiiisi ni J, 

Wilt \\t It) I( o( , 

"1 »■ M) I l tilt iirj 
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FRIDAY. 


Arithmetic. 


AI{1J1IMKTU\ 
Li‘S\nn 1 . J{oM\X Nj'ms:uvl.s. 


P. Ai»\, I wjinl 

Ailu. I .1111 (‘()iMll)<4. ]).i]):(. 

y*. Ilnr is .-III ;i|i|)lu loi \oii ; 
iiiMV sinnthi'r. 

Aflii. 'I’liJil riinkf.s two. 

/*. AtuI liciv !irc I lircf nion*. 

Ado. 'I'lirs 

I\ A ml lii-ii* :in‘ SL'\ 1‘iiinori* 

Ado wjiit Ji iiiHiiilr, 

1 (.iii'l (i)uiir all tiio<^i‘ .11 
once. I'lM* jitid oikc :iu* m\, 
tlu'ii '‘••M'U. iM'ilil. iinif, till, 
clfM'ii, iwrhi*. 'rii.mk \oa. 
papa! 

Slop’ Don’t rim away; 
Ikti- an* "-in iiiou*. .Now ln>w 
in.kUN lia\»' \onr' 

Adi. 1 (Mii’r tell I am .siiiv. 
I can’r coniK lartiKT 
twclvi*. liiMMiisc I Ii.i\ n't 
anihmciic. I lii\o uoi twolre 
appK’s, ami m\ mon*. 

P. r»nf \on s(*(‘ Mm 

l(‘ai Ill'll stmn llihiij ol ai itliiiiiM ic, 
I’oi’ MMI l.lll I'OllIlt Iw i'I\ i*. Now 
a *M)lai‘k mail” roiiM’iit do 
that ! 

Adii. Not count twchc! 

I*. No, indeed. A iicuro 
lias li\c tiiii^i-is on hi^ li.tiid, 
and il lie lia I a> m.in\ apples 
lie would m.iUe Mm a A\oid 
wiiieli .slioiild mean the. IT 
lie wanted to '.a\ a larijer 
nninliei he wmild he ohlieed to 
hay live a u:ieal maiiA lime.'«. 

.1././. lint Mipi'osi' Im wanted 
to eonid np a m/// lai;{e iinin- 
her — to eoiini all the }n*ople 
1 that were in the streets ol 
1 lamdon at the Duke ol' ^^’’el- 
liiij;ton'h rnneial? He would 
li.ue to hold up his hand a 


'i^real mMii\ times to make all 
I the lives. 

P. ir he wanted to e\]>re.ss 
I .such a nnmher, he would 
s.iy “a ^.neat uiaiiv or he 
would hold n|i a hamil'nl of sand 
from the deseit. IC a|Noith 
Ameiie.iii lndi:in wished to tell 
\ on ofa ifie.it nnmher, lie w oiild , 
jioint to the leaves of a tiee. I 
.\do. Well, 1 don't call that I 
arithinetie, at all. It's ol no ! 
use to s'i\ a en-af jiiaiiv . unless I 
' von '*.iv Unw m.inv e\a(tlv. * 
/*. Hnl //•*// eaimot do miieli 
inoie, so I ihmk von liad 
hetter not lem.iin like a ne-^io 
any lon;ier. Don’t Mm think 
von would like to team some 
more aidhmetie? 

\do. Ves, please; | should 
like to count idt ihe^e .i)>ples 
Hilt will von tell me ahoiit 
'.ome inou' foieiiriiersV' Do 
thev all count in the same way 
as nei'roe'.: 

' /\ No; the neeroc- counted | 

hv Juw. 'file ju'i-ple who I 
livetl III .Mexieo. hetou the 
Sjuiniaids eoiiijiieied that ' 
eoiinti loniited hy /h/'/.s; the 
Chinese e.mnt hy The 

ehihlreii o*' Diael niadi* use of 
both their liamls for aiiihmetie 
—thev counted hy (lua; the. 

Creeks tofn'Wetl this ]ilan ; 
tl e Homans afterwards cojiied 
them; then .dier nations 
' eojiied the Hoiiiaus, .and the 
plan of x-ountiiiii hy tenssjueail 
1 over a laiee part of the Woild. 

' I mii,dir tell voii a ;^reat ileal 
more ahuut these llehrevvSj ^ 
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PLi:\s\NT r \oi:s. 


AIvI I IIM l-Tir. 


I 


I 


I 

I 

I 


(irefks ainl liinn.iM'i. 1 imuht 
toll yjm iu)\v ilii‘ IIi‘l»iv\\s 
njaili* Ahj.h H, tliu lirst ol 

tiic st.in<l for nn‘ 

tlinij. As Jit t/i \\.!s tin* srnunl 
it w.is in.ult* to stand for 
iH'n, Mini «*o on — ih»» tliinl li'ttcr, 
(ii/thf. stool] lor tlmitrs; 

titr loinili li*it<‘r for tom tliin:j', 
anil so 0)1 -ii|i to niiniliiM' niin . 
I iniirlit ti I! \ on liow tlio ( it< fk'. 
tisril rill II li'ftL I s III tin* s.imi 
\\.i\ ; li iilti I till \ li.nl iis(>(i 
a ('(‘I t.iiii iMiiiilicr ot litttrs fo 
(‘oiinr n|i to ti n. tiir n> \f r 
stooij toi I \o ti iis. iiii> next loi 
t/ti'n It iis. .Dill so on. And 
tin'll. I nii’dit toll \ oil .ilxiiit tlir 
Kolll.lll', lloU till'} tilst iisrd 
sliMulit sfioKcs to iihirk tlifir 
timnlM'rs nith, and altnrn.itds 

used Ifiti 1 s, 

Atht. lint *lo tell mo, iiap.i, 
|di' i>‘ 0 . I think } on as 

} on s,i\ . 

}\ Vll} \M*11. 1 Util do 

an\ thma } nil like. Von sh.ill 
lo.ini to oount tin* a|*|di's \on 
li.i\o ill \onr hip. Ill till' Koman 
ua}. 'riini wo will unto tho 
nninhor on a jiii'cn ol jiajior. 
\ou' Iji’Ljin ! 

A<1<. lloro is nno applo. 
you, uiito it down like a 
Komvn ]iapa! 

Thoro! 1. 

Af/o. I loro is allot hor! Xow 
inako a mark that will stand 
for hotli. 

1*. 'riiorc! ir. 

Atia Yon ha\o made /too 
sf/r>k({t! That is not the uaytliat 
'VVillic makes two on his slate. 

lint yon fori^et that I am 
inaikin^ them in the Koman 
u ay. 

Af/a. Here is another apple 
— now pleiihc to mark three. 


J\ Thoro! III. 

1 eonid do that. \ 
should inaki' a noi\ ^ood 
Ko*imii. hoeansc I iia\e only 
to put down Olio stioke for 
OIK h ajiplo. 

'I'horo ! iiiiiriiiiiiiiirir. 

I li. no made as in iii} strokes 
as ilioio aio apples. lt’.s all 
done! 

I*. S> it is. 1)111 It may ho 
done hotfi r. la'oh, Ada, 
illlllllir IIIJIIII ; that is a 
hotfor u a \ . 

h/o. li is not \ i-i » diiforont. 
Von Imm' i>nl\ di\ nii d the fust 
toll from tho olhi is , that yon 
o.in sa\ Zf//, and in////. 

/\ Ami that uav i- very 
oomoimnl. liocaiiso, snpposo 
It was a laie,o nmiihoi of .ijiplos 
with six or si*\on tons, how 
oas} it uonld ho to i omit them, 
uhen tlio\ woio .si | ai.Uod into 
pa reels! 

Af/ff. Vos, hnf It would fake 
a loin; time to //•/ lA ail i host* tons. 

/\ So It would, hilt the 
Koiiiaiis did not t.iko so mneh 
tronhlo. If a lonn.in wishoil 
to unto clown ton apjdos in- 
steacl of makiii;; tc'ii stiokos, he. 
would make tho fi^mo 

Adit. Th.it is .1 \orv oa«y 
lu.iy. Then to wiito down all 
111 } apples 1 need only put an 
X, and eijrht stredNOs after it — 
like* this X,IIIIiIlI. 

I\ Yes, that is an easier 
plan ; hnt yon need not do so 
luuoii asthat. 'riie Koniiins did 
not like tiie tronhlo <»1 making 
even eij'ht sirokos — not even 
live. 

Adn. What did they put 
instead of five strokes? Suji- 
pose that a Koman had ui.shed 
to write down live apj»les? 

13 


I 


i 
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rill DAY. 


PLEASANT PAGES. 


AllITILMETIO 


P. 1 will show you. Sec ’ 
these ten strokes, divided into 
twopurts — mil mil. Kiuh 
]»urt is lijive ; thus we say rtiat ' 
five is half ten. The Koniaiis, 
therefore, used to write five 
with half an X ; thus, V. 

Ada. Yes, tlie V is the top 
half. So tliat if a Itonian ;?irl 
had all tiiese a))ples she w'ould 
write their nuinher in this way 
X V III. 

First the ten, then fiue more, 
then the threa that are left ; that 


is the same as ten and eight. 
What do you call that number, 
papa? T cannot count it. 

P. For ten and eight we say 
eighteen. You sec that w-c join 
the names ten eight to;;ether, 
and turn them round the other 
way. 

Hilt you must learn to count, 
Ada. Ask your mamma to 
teach you to count a hundred. 
IVrhajis, next Friday, 1 wdll 
show you how the Homans 
wrote hundreds and thousands. 


LINHa ADI)UR.SSKJ) TO A JdTTLK HOT. 

Wlion babies have no teeth to liitc, 

And HCAire can catch a eriiinl), 

Wo SCO them — ’Us a coimnon sifyht, 

iSuckin*;^ the thumb. 

r.nt, w’hcn a clnhl, like you, my love, 

('an cat botli cake and plum, 

’Tis surely time to be above 

jSiieking^ the thumb. 

llosidoH w'ho'd like to spoil his face 
Jly lookinc' cross and t 
Yet lhi.s may often he the case, 

When sucking the thumb. 

Had the Creator's providence 
Decreed you deaf and dumb, 

There would jM'rhaps be less oMcncc 

111 sucking your thumb. 

But you w’ho can your senses use. 

And clever may become, 

Oau never make one good excuse, 

For sucking your thumb. 

Besides, I’m sure, the habit may 
Be quickly overcome: — 

So, kci’p yourself, this very day, 

From sucking your thumb. 

And tlien when many days are past, 

'Twill easier become, 

And you will bo quite cured at last 

Of sucking the thumb. 
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1st Week. SATUEDAY. Foreign Geography. 


BELGIUM. 


j X. Yoir prorni'^cd us some 
! (juc^lioiis, jmpci, on the history 
I ot'Fnmeo. 

I P, 1 (lid. lint before I make 
I them for \oii, let u.s talk of the 
1 two coiinliies at the north of 
j Franec, iihUiiLM und IIol- 

' LAM). 

i Here is ilu* map. l,9t)0 years 
I a^to, Hel,<j:iiim, and llolhind, 

I above it, were eon(|uercd by 
the Homans, and railed hy 
them Ut'hfic Gaul. Tlu‘y were ' 
so called Iroin the liehjte, the 
tribe who then inhabited it. 
Hence the jn’esent name Bel- 
gium. 

I dare say you have heard 
that France, as well as Helgiiim, 
was once a Homan ]»rovince. 
Tkith countries vveretheii called 
Gaul. 

You may retnember, too, that 
Koine, the great con(]ueror, was 
j herself comjnered. This hap- 
I pened in the lifth century. 

I In the sixth (’eiitury a Ger- 
man tribe, similar to those 
which had conquered Koine, 
overran Gaul. These people 
were called Franks, and the 
name Gaul was in time changed 
into France. Gallia Bdgica, 

I or Belgium, as w'c will now call 
I it, w'as included in the empire 
j of the Franks. 

I The 7th, and the 8th, and 
; 9th centuries passed away ; and 
i by that time Belgium was 
' divided into independent pro- 
, vinces. In the 15th century 
these provinces belonged to the 
I House of Burgundy, and they 


were afterwards delivered up 
to Spain. 

After the Spaniards^ the next 
masters of Belgium were the 
Fiench. In tlie year 1814 
Napoleon Bonajiarte was im- 
])ri».on(‘d by the allied ])owers 
of Europe in the island of Elba. 
'I'lie provinces of Belgium weie 
then at liberty, without a 
master. The allied jaiwers, 
however, united them, against 
their will, with the jirovinccs of 
Holland. The two countries 
were then formed into an in- 
dependent kingdom, called the 
Nktukklands. 

This union was not a happy 
one. I'he Catholic peojdc of 
Belgium found that the JVo- 
testant pcojde of Holland had 
more power than themselves. 
Forsixteen ycai s they sij ngglcd 
against the Dutch, and in the 
}ear 1830 they separated them- 
selves. They then became 
an independent nation; and 
in the year 1831, they elected 
Frince Lcojiold of Saxe Co- 
burg as the first king of the 
Belgians. 

'I'he Belgians could not 
safely do this without consult- 
ing the more jiowcrful nations 
of Europe. There are in 
Europe hve greafnations, which 
are culled the Jim powers of 
Europe; they are (ircat Bri- 
tain, France, Austria, Kussia, 
and I'riissia. A treaty was 
made hy King Leopold with 
these nations, hy which it was 
settled that ' Belgium should 
1.5 



SATCKDA V. 


PLKXSANT PAGKS. FOREIGN (IKOGUAI'Hy. 


coTisim of ilic lollowinj? pro- ' 
viiu'cs: — I 

\V. I'hni.U ■rs, ^ 

K. ri;iiMl(;rs ‘ 

Antwci p, 

J*:irror 


S. I{r:il)JlIll, 

N.'iiiiiir, 

Iliiitiiiiill, 




A iioljle rivLT, failed the* 
Srlnhlt, Hr)U'S lhn)ii;rli liel^^ium 
nii<l llolliiiid ; it lias a trilnitarv 
called flic Srnnp; and on tliis 
fnliiirary I5nis>el> is simaled. 
Hiiissils ii, indeed, so called 
fioiii the Fleniisli word A/fre/W, 
a iiiaisli ; lurilie town uasliiiilt 
I think that um would now i on :i small island in the is«-iine, 
like In ira\el wnh me thron^ih i which w'as then onlv ii marsh, 
each jiii»\ incc. I On cnterin<; J>rii''st.*|s, you 

If . I slnmhl, Jiapn, ^ery i w'onld ohsci\c that llieic is still 
much. 1 pleni\ of water. 'I’lie ,Senne, 

Ihit T have only time to ; in its pro«rn-ss thnmeh I he city, 
i^ive you au “outline” of the ‘ hniiiches into several ^irearns, 
counh v. ; ami huiiis many islaiuU. 

I r \ ou were to lra\ el Ihrouiih I 'riicNe idaiids, the ‘.o.iiid old 
IJeLdiiui, M)u would Ik; simciv I palaces, and the ancient city 


wnh ill" ihiekiies.s of its po|)u- 
l.iii<'ii. 'riiere are no less than 
l.(MU).(R)(i jieople, hem;( .‘k'ld to 
eveiN '-((iMie mile; tlii.s is a 
jireater projioition of people 
than in aiiv other country in 
Murope. 'The towns and vil- 
lai^es are so close to <*ach other, 
that whiMi riiilip 11. of Sjiain j 
jiiissed thrnu^xh the country, he 
e\i*laimed, “ 77i/.v i.s ouhf imp 

hiri/p Inn'll."* 

You would notice these 
tow'iis \i‘rv much it’ you pas.sed 
outside them. You W’ould say, 

“ How siroiicly they are. all 
I'ortiliedl" You wamld then, 
perhaps, he told that Hcl;;iiim I 
has no iKilninf houndarics to j 
protect her Irom her neij^h- 


irates, have a ‘‘|)leiMlid aji- 
pearauce. You would admire, 
too. the ci;;:ht hMjje sipuires ol' 
the citv , p.irt'culai l\ the jjreat 
si(uare ot‘ the njark« l-]>lace ; 
the lountaiiis .iUj) ;:ic another 
object of inf crest. I*ur jk'iIi.mjis 
the most heautiful ]).iits are 
the dcli;^htlul irnl,['. round 
the city. 'I'he city was mice 
surrounded hy a dtaddi* wall 
f'lud a flitch, hut tlu'se the 
Kmperor tioseph 11. flc^t ro\ erl. 
'rii" wail Is were then planted 
with trees, under which the 
inhahitants can walk e\riy dav . 

llrusscls is, howevci, jiaifi- 
ciilaily celehrated for its 
manuij.ctures. Jt derives ^reat 
riches from its pold .md silv er 


iiours, so that the iidiahitants I lace, carpi j, and piinlinjj. It 


I of each tovvii protect them- 
selves. 

Most of these towns arc busy, 
hustlin*: places. "We will enter 
the principal one, and examine 
it. 

The chief town of Helpiim 
is IJniJssRi.s. It IS the capital of 
the province of South Hrahant. 

IG 


alvv.'iys has heen noted as a rich 
inannfacturiiij: town. 

Brussels was the hoad- 
r|uarters of the army ofWel- 
linjrtfin, just heihre. the treat 
battle of Waterloo. 'Phe villaj^e 

Watcrlocf is nine miles flis- 
taiit, in the same province, 
i:?oiith Brabant. 
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2nd Week. 


MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 1 


CIIAKHT. 


“ Seeieth not /tPr own.** 

P. There liavc been many ' l':iinily, and ]ier ef)iintrv, to 
lia])pv iiieii \\iio have ^onc with her Trioiiiei-ni-i.iw and 
tlin)unli ill'll world, iu>t ‘‘ seek- Jielp her, she, was lia|)|)\ — slic 


inj; their own.” 


j did not .seek ht-r »)\\ n. 


J)i.| \on ev<*r licar of the j P. True; she was an e\a!Ti- 
wIkj <;o to the einls pie. Yet, theie aie dilleieiit 
I of the earth — not to make people in tins woihl. T'oii 
' tlieni.sehes wealthy, hiit to|niuy sec soiin* wcnlxini' hard 
I teach tlie <jospeI of Je.siisf ’ <lai1y, and thedr only ihonuht is, 
• T’hey are liappy — they do notj“VVhnt shall I eain lor w^y- 
i seek their own. \seJf?** They leave tlnnn^elves 

1)1(1 \ on ever see the 7?«y</er/- 1 little time to think ol (»lhers. 
sriioof fetfclh’i's. who try to .s.ave | They are so hii"}' that they 

I poor wretches from iijnoiaijec ' cannot seek any one's j'ood 

' and vice? They arc happy — | hut their own. 

! they d«i not seek their own. 1 hope that neither y< n, Wil- 

I j3id you ever hear of ,/e/o/ 1 lie, nor Ion, nor Lne\, will 
' Iloicurci, who wandered from I live like this. Jf yon do, you 
; country to coiintiy, and troinUvill not have cii arm v. Nei- 
city to city, relieving those who j ther you nor other pcojile can 
Avere in prison? lie was happy be happy iinle.'^syou IniM* some 
! — he did not seek his own. time wlicn you do ii(»L “.seek 

Dill you ever hear of Ohvrihty yonr own.” 
who ci\iliscd people that were I will tell you a talc to show 
; almost savaj^e? lie was happy you how happy cacii poor peo- 
— he did not .seek his own. pie arc, when they aic “.seck- 
l)id}ou ever hear of (m/ce ing not their ow'ti.” 

Dar/tiifj, w'ho w'cnt forth on a 
; ^vin.ly night to seek tlioso who car.-enti-.b. 

' were wrecked, and to save Ten years ago— live (/clock 
their lives? She w-as happy — in the niorning— down a dark 
I she did not seek her own. court — up three pair of staiis — 

j L. And there was Ruth, up there was a naiiow hed- 
I papa, whom you read of in the room; the bed too was narrow, 

: Uible. When she left her i yet all was quite ckan, and on 



MONDAY. 


l‘LKASANr FACiKM. 


LKSSON. 


tli(i IumI tlicie Ijiy a tirivl-look- 
inji 'iirl. \i) woikIlt that she 
was iired lor sli« <ln! not i;o to 
beii mini li.ilf-|ta.st oIommi tlu^ 
iiijilit hcr«)ic. She was shicpinf' 
KOiimlly there came a 

iieaw I'lKU'k at the (loot witli 
the wonls “live o'elock.” 

l*<»or thin;:! s|i(. woiil«l al- 
most liav(‘ ;r..\(.|| :i wliole pctiriy 
to he lor iiiKither hour, l)ut she 
eoultl not iillord it. A penny 
AMIS jii>r \\li:it site would earn 
during' the hour if she ^^ot up, 
and she wanted the money 
very iniieh. 

With ;:ieat reluetanee the 
^'iil jiot out of bed iiiio the eold 
air; she lit a small (*andhs and 
kiioekc'd at the door of her 
bioiher’s hed-room, which was 
on the same lloor. She returned 
to her loom and dresseil her- 
self, hut before leaving; she 
knelt down ami thanked her 
Heavmily Father for taktn;j; 
care of her diirin;; the nifjht; 
slu' thanked Him for {giving her 
.streii;j;ili to woik; and she 
praAed to Him to take earc of 
I her dmiiij: the <Iay. Her bn»- 
ther A\as tlieii ready, and they 
1)01 h jxroped their aauv toj^ciher 
doAM! tin: eloomy stairs of tlie 
old house, out of the heavy 
fiont «loor, into the open stiect. 
'riiey walked eheerlully toj'e- 
ther ihroiieh tin* fresh mornin«; 
air of an autumn morning, until 
they re.n-hed a bookbinder’s 
wtn kshop 'J’hev Avere the tirst 
peo])le who had arrived, but 
the i;irl Avas trusted Avith the 
workshop key. 'riiey, there- 
fore, eiilere«l, and going into 
dilVer(‘iit rooms, each set to 
A\<»rk alone. 

Now, Avonld you like to know 
18 


Avho tin’s gill ami hoy Avere? 
The girl lOmma, and her hro- 
ther John, Averc orphans. Be- 
fore their father died, he had i 
hound thcMii as apprenriees to a 
bookliinder. ami had given 
them ill charge to Mrs. Crop, 
tlie landlady of thcr'>usc Avhere 
they lived. 

Their hours of husiness at 
the binder's were from eight in 
the morning until eiglit at 
night. During these hours they 
Avorked meriily, bee.iiisc they 
rej«)ieed to earn tln ir own liv- 
ing. Blit tbougli they bad so 
iniieb to do in the d.iA, yi>t their 
b.ippiest hours Avere those of 
the eaily morning from six till 
eight, and in the exening from 
eight till nine. 

What made them Avork 
“oA'ertime” as often as tlieir 
master (oiilil timl them Avork? 
Why Avas it that they wore siieh 
bright eoiintenanee'.’i* It was 
heeaiisc tliey Avere not seeking 
their oavii. 

In the house at the further 
corner id’the couit aaIicic they 
lived, there Avasa man whoAvas 
a carpenter, and avIio had been i 
a felloAv-Av«irknnin AAitli their 
fatlier. Kinnia and Imr brother ' 
kiicAv him aacII. They had 
found out seven weeks ago tliat i 
he was ill. They found that \ 
he had sold all his tmds and ! 
clothes. ^ during all this time I 
they had been working early ' 
and late to help him, and they ' 
h.id felt a new joy that they i 
had never known before. 

I slionld like you to have ; 
seen them as they <*ame lioinc ; 
from AA^u’k on the evening of | 
the day Avliieh I described. i 
•* Good!” exclaimed Emma, as j 
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she and her 1)1 Other Stood outside I Cd. of that, to buy anything he 
the bookbinder's door, countiiit' ! iiniy want in tiie week ? That 
their money, for it was S.itur- ; will leave us 2d. to spend lor 
day evening'. “ Wc liave earned Ourselves.” 

2s. 7<1. by oxertime. Twoounees; “Never mind the 2d.,” said 
I of four>shillm^ mixed will be - Kmma, “ we have our own 

, f)d.; a pound of su^ar 3.\d.; xvajres and do not want any 

I four ejrgs? yes, four! will be iinne. Suppose we give him 

1 .'Id.; a (piarter ol a pound of s all the 8il.? 
i fret'll— he likes theses/ ^le^ll, John agreed to this in a mo> 

: 4(1.” ! m nt 'I’lieii they ran xvith 

•‘Tliat will make Is. 4Ad.,” ' great glee to the market to 

said her brother. 1 m.ike all their purchases. This 

“ Ye-?, and a (|uartcrn loaf, i was .soon done, and they set off 
G.\d., will make Is. lid” 'directly with still greater glee 

“ Wliicli will leave 8d.,” said ' to the house of their sick friend. 
John. Suppose we give him i {Continued onpuye 33.) 


THE STAR OF BETH IdUlEil. 

WilRN iniirsliidlod on the nightly phiin, 

The glitieiiiig host IxMtinl the sky ; 

One .star .iloin^ of all the tram. 

t'aii tix the tiiniier’s wundeiing eye. 

]IarkI hnik I to Ood the chorus breaks, 

Kroiii every ho-*t, from every gem; 

But one ahme the .•Saviour .speaks — 

Jt IS the iStar uf iiethlchciu. 

Once on the raging seas 1 rode, 

The Sturm was loud, the night w.as dark, 

The ocean y iwned, and ruilely btovxcd 

Thu wind that tossed iiiy foundering bark. 

Deep horror then my vitals froze, 

lieath-stnii'k, 1 ceased the tide to stem; 

’When, suddenly, a star arose, — 

It was the C'tar of Uethlchcni. 

It was iny guide, my light, my all; 
it bade my dark forcliodiiigs cease; 

And through the storm and danger’s thrall, 

It led me to the port of ])eace. 

Now safely moored — my perils o’er 
I’ll sing, lirst in night's diadem, 

For ever and for evermore, 

TJie iStar — the :5tar of Bethlehem. 

11. K. WII.'TJI. 
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2nd Week. 


TUESDAY. 


Botany. 


TIIK .TUSSIKUAN SYSI KM. 


TIIALAMIFI.OUALS. Tlu-y look liko tlio r.otliic 

. > _ ixllais Miul of ii I'litho- 

W<T 14. IMK LiM« I UEI.H. 

{Tihurite) linos to the r\ -!;< nsi s of 

tlio Fivncli, MS well as the 

P, (h»MK with mo, Liiov, fish j»cMilrv. Ahoiit two ooiiiu- 
nd sit uinlor tlio lime iroos. iios ajj;o, iho Froni-li, oiowiiii; 


Order 14. Tin-: Limk Tkulm. 

( Tiliante). 


und sit uiidor tlu* limo ii-oos. 


IF. And loM and I will oomo tirod 


hovso-chi'snnt, 


too, 1 hko tho uvoniio of lime adopted this tret' toroiii.imentai 
trees lietlor than any part of the I phiiiiation< in->ie:id. 

Kiotleii I /,. Anti the lime tret- is in- 

Hero wo are. Now let us ! torestiie^ heo.vu ''0 «»!' its idee 
see wliy these lime.-* arc Mieli | llowei'i. 

intereslin't ohjeets. | J*. Yes. 'fhe hlo'.sonis aie 

ir. 1 ouii j;ivc one reason, ilidijtliifnlly fi sijzrant . thf\ also 
pupa. I etmtain mueii Ini^ht \elh>w 

And so ean I. Suppose | ptillon. 
that I liejrin. In the Dnteli! L. Is that wliy tliere aieal- 
aml (lerman lamjna^es they arc 1 wa\s so many hee.s hn/./in;; 
calletl Linden trees. 'Pile Swe- ; roiiinl them? 
dish (oi Lime tiee is y.//oi. You j P. Yes. 'Pliese trees arc 
have heard of lainneii.s? tnneh haunted l)\ hi'es. If ti 

IK. Yes. Yon liave taught !id\e of bees he plann‘d lU'ar 
us sonielliing of Ids i lime-trees, they ipiieklv tind 

P. In the part of S>veden ' out when they are in tlower. 
where the aneesiors of Limirens I have, watched them e«nning 
liad iong lived, there grew a ; home with their leg< thick w iih 
lime-tree of great magnitude. | ptdleii. 'Phis pollen is the 
It is said (for /nm, you remein- luettd'* which they eat thein- 
ber, is the Swedi.sh for lime) .selves, and store np tor their 
that the family name, Aiw/i.viis. young. At Kowno, in Lirhu- 
was deri\ ed from this tree. Now aiiia (a jiroiinee of Russia), 
are not our lime-trees interest- there are huge forests of hme- 
ing? trees. The honey jirodneed in 

ir. Yes, very. And they arc these fores. s sells at mou* than 
iiitere.«liiig, seeoiidly. heeini.se doiihlc the piiee of any otlier. 
of their heantifni colour. In the It is ii.sed almost exelu.sivcly in 
spring, the leaves are .such a inedieino. 


rejres/iiiu/ gieeii. 


TK. That siniws that tlie poL 


Ion And tldnily, they “ areh I Icn of the lime-tree must he 
over” so nicely, and make .Midi very go 'd. Is tlicre any other 
benntifnl avenues. reason why it is interesting? 

P. That is from the peculiar P. Yes.* The order 
wuwn'which tho hrunclies grow, is related to the Midvacfce, us 
2i) 


I 

1 
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i TITKSI>AY. 


Pr.KAS4ST PAGKS. 


; you will soon soft Like the 
niiillow pl.irit, the lime ooiitains 
I iniu’h muoila^e. The saji is vorv 
swoor, ami may he made into 
' su;iir. irroimcntoil It willyicld 
I !i |>li*a'«ant wmo. 

Tile /im/s-. ajjaiii, w hen roasted, 
have a |iIoasaiit ll.ivo'ir. 'rhey 
, ta^fo s(iiiK>thiii;X lik«‘ fli«»oolato. 

' Aeain. The a'on// is smooth, 
li;;!ir. ami delioatoly w Idle. It is 
iisi't'id to the miisie.d insfru- 
im-Mt iiiakor; ami tin* carvings 
of llowers, dea«l j;ame, , 
w liii-li \ oil see as oi n.imeiils in 
1 old I'.ii^lish house', are made 
; with It It aLo makes exoellent 
I chan oal lor •gunpowder. 

, L.isily. the hnrk is useful. 

! It is toM^ili and sinmo. ami may 
' he S' p.iiated into thin layers 
I The hass whieh the pirdeiiers 
Use to tie uj) fhj\ver>, baskets, 
cords, and liass mats, are also 
made from it. 

W. So that .seven parts of the 
Limo-troo are woith notieiujr; 
the .sweet ffo/n'ra, the hri;;hr 
the arched Innnvlu^'ty the 
wood, the mwc/A/'/o, the bop, and 
the futrL It i.s really :i very 
interesting' plant. 

P. Hut tile limes form a di.s- 
tinet onler. In Holan\, we call 
the lime Tilm ; thus the rfrder 
is calioil 'TilidCPfe. ft compri.se.s 
the Kmopran Linw, the Ped 
twi/pfcd Ijinu’^ the lirntui fAtaned 
JJme, the Black Lime^ the 
Wlutii, or Sik'ety Limej and 
others. 

You have already learned the 
di‘^tinctions of the Malvacea?, 
and as this order is i elated to it, 

I will place their distinctions 
side hv side that )oii may com- 
pare tliein. The Bu)nlnicea:y 
and the Bromacea^ which you 


have already heard of. are also 
relations of the MiiloaCi’(e. 


The Mallows 

(Malvacew). 

are distin^oiKsli- 
! ed hy limirijr 
j I 1.)6 /cu/7/.w illi 
j many e.irpi'ls. 
I which are uion- 
iHpe.rtiiMiirt. 

(2.1 Sft/fcfind 

sht/fHfiA, .s.imc 
riuiiiner as car- 
j poll*. 

Sfamcn/i, im- 
! inennis.hx poirv- 
•■oiis, and iiniled 
III uiic hundlc. 


Tub 

Limb Thbbb 
( Tiliui’tw). 
are distimruish- 
cd hy haviiif' 

(1.) \ nOi'nrt/t 
with 4 to 10 car- 
pels, ppticndly 
inonospi.nimus. 

■2 )Sfplt! and 
sthfinas, saino 
II 11 III her O'* ear- 

pcl.H. 

Sfnmcns, nu- 
iiicruiis,h\ po:ry- 
noii!*, and ?iot 
united 111 une 
. hlilldle. 

Anflicrs of Anthers of 
.*(:iiiuMi.s, one staiiienfl, tmo 
celled hnrstiiii' cidled. I)ijr«»tin»r 
t ranxeerxelt/. lontjitndi nallt/. 

Corolla^ {fc- (JocoUa^wxih. 

nerally with o 4 or 5 pctais. 

pel Ills. 

Pabjx^ Maine (Uihjx^ same 
tiiiiiihor of .sc- iiinnher of so- 
pnUiiA of jielalM. ]>aU as of jict.ils. 

ir. So that the only parts in 
the flowers of the Lime tree, 
different from the mallows arc 
the stamens. They are not 
monudelphous, and they have 
two cells. 

P. The colour of the flowers 
is al.so either \ el low or yellow- 
ish. Hut you must remember 
that, to distinguish any order in 
the “ Natural ’.sy.stcm >ou must 
compare not only the flowers, 
hut the other pa ri.s — the leaves, 
stalk", and juices. 

There is a small order of 
plants, nearly related to the 
Lime-trees, called Uiptero ear- 
ppjp. The name is deiived from 
three Greek words, rfis, twice ; 
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TURSDAT. 


PLKA8ANT PAORS. 


BOTANY. 


p1e.nfx^ a winj;^; and kmpos^ a 
fruit ; bpraiise the two se/r- 
ments of the calyx arc extended 
into long wings. / 

The order is rcmarkahlc hc- 
caiisc it contains the Chiiiiphor 
tree, of Ihrnro atid Sumntin. 
The camphor is found in a l:irge 
vncuiiin (about a font and a 
half long) in the heart of the 
tree. The yonng trees cotitaiii 
only an oily snh'^tance, hut it 
allowed togro\v, theoil hccoincs 
camphor. The natives Inive 
no certain means of telling 
which tree will produce either 
the one or the <Jtlu3r. When 
seeking for it they proceed in 
parties through the woods, with 
axes in their hands. With his 
axe, the Malay cuts into <i 
tree until he reaches the heart. 
Ilundreds of trees may lie thus 
iniitilatcd hefoie oncANirh cam- 
phor is found. When the 
camphor is seen, the tree is 
generally cut down, ^'lie lump 
of cainplior which it >ields is of 
the ihickne'«s of a man’s arm, 
weighing about eleven pounds 
Large sized trees will }icld 
double that (|unntity. 

Jt is likely that our chief 
supjily of cain])hor will he 
obtained from these trees. At 
present, it is proem ed from a 
kind of liiuiel. 

Gum copnfy which is so use- 
ful ns a \aruish, is obtained 
from a tree belonging to this 
small order. 

Another remarkable plant in 
tbo order is the TuHow Tree. 
It grow’s on the Malabar coast 
of India, and is teiiiicd the 


l*invff. It bears a pulpy fruit, 
and in this is a quantity of 
tallow, almost as firm as wmx ; 

It is superior to animal fat for j 
rnakint; candles. In China, 
almost all the candles in the I 
'‘Oiithern provinces arc made : 
from vegetable tallow, fmtthis ! 
is procured 1 1 oni another tre*' 
There were some vegetable. ^ 
tallow candles in the Great 
Kxhibition. This tallow will i 
one day, peihaps, be imjiorted j 
and iimmI hi England. i 

You may now make a short i 
siimiiuiry ol these two orders. ! 


Oithr 14 . Tiik Limb Tisuks. 

) This order eon- 
visis of various kinds of Lime 
trees, siieh as the Kiiropeaii ; : 
Ilro.id-leavoil ; P>hiek; and 
White, or Siheiy Lime, 

(/*<o/.v.) The divtinetions of 
the ordi'i* arc much likt‘ those 
of the Malhivvs: except that the 
Mtaiiieiis are not inoiiadelplioiis, 
and have two celled anflier>. 
'I’he flowers, too, are geneially 
yellowish. 

(TVs.) The F.uropcaii Lime 
is useful for avenue^i, on ac- j 
count of its heantifnl leaves j 
and hi iiiclu's; its wood, hark, 
iniicilage, sap, and flowers, are 
also useful 

There, is an order, related to 
the above, named DiptmM inpetP^ 
whieli is reniaikahle because it I 
eoiitaiiis the C'lntfifinr the 

/'ifh'an Cnpttl Tree, ami the ; 
Tallow Tt ee. ! 


I 
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2nd Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 

TIIK ruOGHKSS OF LEARNING, SCIENCE, AN1» 
INVKNTJONS OCHING^JIE ITiii CENTCliV. 


P. In tlio 17th oonhirv the 
follow in;r soviMvijins rrijj;iieil: 
.Iami.s I., who (lii'd ill ir>'J5. 
(’ll viMJ s I., who in UUO. 
(’ko.mw i.i.l, whoilii‘(l ill i(i58. 
(’ll \i{i.i s II.,whodii‘(liii 11)85 
.1 vMi-.h II., wlu) aliilicaU'tl in 
1 088. 

WiLi I \ Ml II, who died inl70‘2. 
A.nm:, who diiMl in 1714. ' 

Yon h'-jiid something; of tho ; 
nixitil o\ toils diii ini: tlic rtdjrn ol j 
.IjiiiiCN I. In oiir iii.sroi v of ilu* j 
six sucfct'diiiir ,so\ eivij'iis we 
talked priiici pally ol the 
OMMit". 1 he> chiefly consist in I 
disputes for power hctw'een the ' 
Kiiijr, the ])Cople, the pailia- 1 
inoni. uinl lorci;xn nations. 

Hut duMii^ all this time the j 
people had tulier matters to 
attend to. M.iiin person', schhmi 
troiihle th' ir ln*ads about the 
iroveriimenr tir ])olities; the\ 
pay what taxes tliey are told 
to pay; they obey whatt\er 
])ower is set o\er them; and 
they j;i\e their attention to 
iiialteis which interest them 
more Some tiieti ahsoili them- 
selves ill learning: more of (lod’.s 
triithf'rom IIlsllol^ VVoid. Some 
wiite learned hooks. Others 
make di'.coxerie.s in seieiiec or ' 
phil isophy. Others invent use- i 
ful arts. So we will not pro-' 
cced with the hi-'torv ofGeorpe | 
I. to-d.iy. Wc A\ili stop, and' 
sec w'hat these vm-fiil peojile j 
were iloiii;; diiiiiij; the period 
from 1 62 .5 t o 1 7 1 4 . What pro- 
gress did the lOnpliHli people 
make in the arts of eivilisutioii? 


j Let us count up the di\incs 
I ami leariietl men tir>»t. 
j In the rei^iii of / the 

: He vs. W. (’iiii.i.iN(;w’om II and 
.J<ilIN Haxm.K, two eelel)ialed 
divine.s, Inetl; also. Sir Ki>- 
.Mrxi» Cour, a famous I.iwyer, 
and Hi-.n .Jon.son, iIu* fiimoiis 
dramatic wiitei. 'I’hi* cele- 
hratetl Diilidi ]»aiiiter. A' \N- 
OYKK, the (jerman painter, 
Knni N.s, and the li.iliaii ]).ii liter, 
(it iiM>, also li\ed in tins rt i;.;n. 
Of .John Hampdi-.n um have 
alieady hiaird. 

Jn the rei;rn of ('ronnn ll the 
most eeh’hrated divines were 
Auriinisiior Cmii it. tamoiis 
for his woik, Sn< mi 
fot/t/y*' which cont.iins the date 
of every event in the Old and 
New Testament . and (h.oikik 
Fox, a shoemaker, the lonndi'r 
of the lelijrious ealleU the 
(^nakeis ; Mii.i'on, the most 
j siihlime En;;lish ]»oet ; and 
; Imoo .Ionis, the leviver of 
' ela.ssie an-hiteetnie, who built 
! the haiKinetlin;; loom at \\ lute • 

I hall, lived in llii') in^rii. 

! In the reip:n ol ('Ian Its II, 
livetl Da. Iswr Jivaitow, a 
eidchrated divine and inailie- 
matieiaii ; Sami'i-.i. Hi ii.i.a. the 
author of //uditmis,** ami ' 
Otway. Thomas Iloimr.s, the 
philo.so])her : Loud (^laiu-.niion, 
author of ‘‘ Y/ie i>t‘ the 

/{Lbeffion; and 1 /a\k Wai-Ton, 
author of “ Thr.t nwfi/ctP J iif/ter,** 
lived in this reijiii. IIi:.mit 
.Jf.nrinh, a A^nkshiie peasant, 
died in the rei;;n of (.'liarles II. 




WhliNKShA V. 


IM.KAHANT PAGKH. 


l.NC.MhIl IIIH’IORY. 


JIij i*! WDi’lliy ol' notice, bccaiiM* j j»hiI<»hO|)Ii(*rs. lie •li-^covered | 
lie was lioiTi ill tlio rei;rn of tlie tirnvilution ot tlic e.iitli, j 
II(;iirv VII. lie lived tiniiiij' inveiiU'd reHectiiif: ft h \ 
the limes of nine ilidererf and estahlished the nioiiern | 
soven i^Mis, vi/.., Henry VII., ‘.ysteill ol </.<>// e/iei/oy. Ili> . 

Henry VIII., Kilward VI, woiks were lii** “ 

M.ii \, Kli/al)<*tli, dtiines 1., At ithiurlira Unirersiilis^'' and 
(’haili'S I., Cioniwell, and 
(.'liarli-s II. 1 1 is a^e at death 

was I li'.i \ eai s. 

In liie |(■i;In ii\' Jtnncs IL the 
most ei-h'ln.ited men were 

Kikmi'NI) Wm.M'.i:, tiie poet, | hy all the readm;; |iiililie, and { 
and .ImiN Hi;s\ w, the tinker, 
who wiote “ yV/r PihjriiuH JVu- 

In the reitrn of WtUmm III. 

li\i'd thii'e eelehiated liishops, 
named 111 rm.i', Siim.im.- 
KIMI', and 1 1 1 I.OT.SON. Ko- 
iii-.Ki I1 m> I I , one of the li\e 
preal l^M^ll^Il philo.^ophers, also 
lived III I his reiL:n. He wrote 
man\ j^ieal seieiitilie woiks, in- 
veni«-d the aii-pmiij>, and was 
<nie <il f he loiimlei ' of tile Ho\ al 
Soeiet>. 'rile reiiow lied JoilN Tlie I'sSili/ on {'ntivi^ni. 

LoikI', another of the li\e on Many 4ind ThiiisI,,i ' ou of 
I0n;:lisli philosopher", andaiitlior IIoinn\ were his piim ipal woiks. 
of .1 w oi U on “ /V/e //awma f.0/- Di.an Swiir is well-known 
the poet, l)u\ i»KN ; for his ])olilieal satiie called 
and the ei lehrated antupiaiy (Mui/lrrr's Tiorcl.s^'^ and other 
Ki,i v-s Asii.moli., who founded witty woiks. 

the Ashiiiiilmn at Ox- 'I'lie otlmr eelehrated men j 

ford. Wen* :d'0 oimimenis ol were .Joiiv I‘A i i,^ ^VilIlanl | 
the r”ij:n ot William HI. III.’" jrardi-iier, lanions fur his 

'Tlie leiiOi ol t^tiu'en Anne \< ' " Jiismnise of i'onst y’/rrs’,” 

! more leiiowned lor it', leal lied Memohes mol I)nni/y" c<e. ; 

an\ of those hefore- John 1\a.. the ^leat mitnialist, 

1. it Ini" heeii eulleil one tif the foniuhas of the 
•}n\tiin /Ive,” for ill /m/i/i'o/ .s//.«fO w of hotaiiy ; I’llloR, 
es li\ ed the ;:ieat Sir I the poet ; CoMiiinxi-: the writer 
w I'oN. Simi., An- ! »)f eoniedies: and Oai, whose 
I’l, J)i,AN Swift. &e. j fables aie still known hy many 
i\e yon a lew' parti- 1 a sell, ol-hoy. 
lei'fiiiu^ iln-se men. j We will talk of the invention.s 
\o Niwion was the i and other social eveiit.s in our 
f Lnglund's natural next les.son. 


niim th.iii 
mmitioiii-d 
“/7/e An 
tho"e tun 
Isaac; N i 
I'o 
1 will \i 
Calais rev| 

Si a Isa 

fl;retilest e 

_ “- 


had a ^ood eti'eet on llu* hahits j 
of the people. I 

*)osi-.iMi AoDisoN was the chief j 
(‘ontnhiitor to Jin S/h i Ititm ^ a j 
pafier similar t») The J'oth-r. \ 
'riiesi* two pajiers had an im- j 
men''e sale foriho"e time". Of 
the Sfin'infot sometime" :2(),l)(i0 : 
numheis weie sold in one d.iy. | 
A«ldi"on composed man\ j;ood I 
hymns and, pla\ ". I 

Ali’X \M> i:u l‘oi*i:. wasiioteil 
for 111" smooth, i>oli"hed \erses. 


papers eominiinieatiii'' tiis dis- 
eo\en<-s in ofities. ^e. 

Sir llioiiAiii) Stlkl was the 
piihli"Iier of a daily jMjier ealleil 



! 2nd Week. THURSDAY. 


Poetry. | 

! 


AHOUTVANIM.VTA 

No. 3 .— Tjih ^ox(J of tub Swinb. 

A fiiDOii'* frll'jw flic .•twine, 

Hr llM*-* ;i lifi* of O I'C ; 
lie c.if.s wiili /c.-ir, iiinl tiikcH lilt rest 

Wlirn lii.H fiiin-\ it iiiny iilciitc ; 

'Ti-* ij'iitcji '.iirlif to .‘•Cl* liiiii ilinn 
nil liif ft'ie Iii"» ill llic limi^li, 

And n|> to lii^ CM'H in liiviii ic, 

Al w hu ll ((unity loikt iiia^ stcoil'. 

The Swine’t n true phihHoplicr 
Ofthc Hfiicnrc.iii sch ol ; 
lie ci(t^, iMi'l diMiki, liiit nc\ci‘ thinks, 

Tli.'ii’.*' ijin»(* ;i;.Min^t J'Ih iiilc; 
lie lovcK to w.ilhiw III the inim 
(K M'li.-inil dchu'ht ; 

“ IC'ijin the dux, *’ he, bceiiit to say, 

(luicklx coinelli nijrht.” 

A kindly feeder is the swine, 

He eufs iill “oris of (ood ; 

Fine l!e«h it in ike**, xxliate’er he takes, 

TlioiiL»'h hireelx mixed xxilli mud; 

I'liMinifli life he miiiichiii;r ei iinchin^ 

There'.** inifhiiiL' comes iiini-t, 
j^.ixe file iiiitrsiont. i iiii ihioiiL'^h his Bnoiit,-— 

He due.? nut much like thi.s! ! 

! 

Vnlhinkine', »rriintin<r nnimnl ! 

\Vlio‘«e fiiic is to lie cooked, 

(’;illcd ‘'jiork'’ when (lend, and “ dniry-fed,’' j 

(tr “ li.icon diK'il und Mooked!'' J 

lie't ciiielc.st of In.- future Jut, 

Oftliil. or falling'’- toll, 

lie 1 m e** to swill, and Inki* hi.s (ill, ' 

And in the caiili tu ;;iwh. 

^ ! 

Tew are of irluttony I n sin 

Which mukes man like « ]ii<r, — 

A he.-iial sliife, with ht.iL»‘‘renrig gait, 

.Kml liody round iiiid hi^; — 
lien cmher life hath hiL'Iier anna 
Than just to live at ease, 

Tlioii'i-li drink riml meat are very sweet 
There are hotter tJniiga Ujuii iheic. 

II. 0. ADAMS. 
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2nd Week. 


FRIDAY. 


Arithmetic. 


AIlITILMETra 

Lefison 1 . Koman Nitmisrals. 


Adn, T II AVK learned to eoiint I 
a liiiiidieil, ^ eini [ 


T eoiild soon add up to one 
liiinclred. I slioiild 'oes to 


write all tlie. Koniiiii niiniliers j the twentv. iiniil 1 made, tlirro 
you tan^lit me last \\ta*k. i lens, so XXX. 'I’lien T nhould 

See, J, II. Ill, llir, V,| •ri> on wriiinj; tin (a Uns^ one; 
VI, V'll, VJII, VJIII, X. \ tin ('e tens, tiro : th t e fr.ini, tinre; 

P. Yon are neaily rijrlit. | //<//<• //'//.s, /o///; until 1 eounted 
lint 1 ean sliow 3011 two more j up to /o//r / p//s, o^/^^/^/. I should 
iiumhers, Avhieli the Romans ' t^o 011 eonntinj;- /i;w/' owe, 

imide to save themselves trou- ! and so on up to firp tensvA' fifty. 
hie. In imiUin;' numher 1 P. Rut w hen \ ou had <a)nnt- 
llvey first ]mt dtiwn .1 V’^ for j ed up i«) /e/Men", or a hnmlred, 
live, 'riiey then put an I before j what a Ion;; row the ten X’s 

w«)uld make! 


it, to make it one Itss; thus, | 
IV. A.i;ain ; nine is one less j 
tliiin ten ; the Romans, iiisteaid ! 
ofinakin;; /Nv and fnn ones, as 
YOU ha\e done, uonid write 
IX, ^\hleh inean’i one less than 
ten. 

Ada. I can understand that ; 
because (deven is one nun a tban 
ten, and I shonh^N rite it so, XI, 
— bv pnitin;; iheone ajtn iheX. 

/^ True. Now do you think 
you ean wiite from ten up to 
twenty, in Romaii nmiibcrs? 


Ada. Yes, unless the Ro- 
mans had .ishrn't w.iv of wi it in;; 
leu tens, just as they had of 
u liiin;; ten ones. 

P. The\" had; the letter C 
used to stand for ten tens, or a 
hundred. 

Ada. Rat suppose that I had 
a jL^reat oiehard, and that I 
piekecl ten Inindird apples 
from the trees in it, should 
I have to make ten (/s, so, — 

ccr.rccrrvc? 


Ad<f. Yes, 1 

I think I can. i 

P. N<». 'riiere is a short 

First, here is ten. \=ten. 1 

way of uritini; ten hundred, as 

Now 1 ean 

ea.-ilv add one, 

well as ten lens, or ten ones; 

every lime I want one more. 

ten hundreds m.ike a thou''and, 

xr. 

eleven 

and that number w.is repre- 
sented b\ the letter M. 

XII. 

tivrlre. 

Adi. I think I e in say my 

XIII. 

thiriei n 

lesson; and write it, too. 

XIV. 

fourteen 

1 will first say it. 

XV. 

^fifteen 

Ten ones niay be called ten. 

XVI. 

SI rteen 

Ten lens may be called a 

XVII. 

seren/een 

linndtt 1 . 

XVI 11. 

t hditeen 

'ren hundreds nmv be called a 

. XIX. 

in nett en 1 

thonsnml. 

XX. 

ticenty 

Now’, I will write it. 
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FRIIJAY. 


PLKASANT PACKS. 


I 


AltlTlIMKTlC. 


Ill mill I rn.iv ix* wrilien X. 
XXXXXXXXXX may be 
written CJ. 

CCCCCCCCCC may be writ- 
ten M. 

1\ I mijrht tcaeb yon some 
other numbers, whieh tlic Ko- 
mans made u itli letters ; they 
not only made fnr ones with 
V, but the\ made li\e It ns AAitl) 
Tj, anil five Iniinhvds with a 1) 
IJiif MMi need not learn nil lln*>e 
niimber.s at present; 1 am only 
poiii;; to ;^ive \ou some veiy 
easy exerei.ses. 

Ada. Shall I feteh my slate, 

paji.i? 

P. Yes; now' write forme, 
three tens, and two. 

Ada. Ileie they arc, papa, 
XXXir, or dinft/-(no, a.swesay. 

1^. Now' write lor me, tuo 
tens and four. 

Ada Here, papa, XXIV ; 
the} are the same as tn nitt/ Joui . 


/\ Now' w'rite down two hun- 
dred, three tens, and six. 

Ada. I have done tlu'it,. 

rjf:xxxvi. 

P. That is tlie number ; or 
tiro hundred and thi/ft/sir, as it 
is called. You mav now’ wiite 
the following' exercise on your 
>iatc. 

pjrrcisc 1 . II o m a v \ r m k a \ls . 

at' Kx])n*.>'S in wntinfr tin' ‘pian- 
titicii wineli tlic Ibini ni iniiiicriila 
stMinl for: i\ M. I-\. IV, 
VI, Vlf, XWVI. Mt’W. \iv, 
V, MCI ‘AX IV, MIM'IX, u:i XI, 

' L, L\, hV, Xli, Xld. 

(/^l Write, in llojiiiin inmieinls. 
finer hundred and ,ftn‘fn r ; 
Jour^ hundred and avrt nfren ; 
Jot tt/‘ftro ; one thousund tiro 
Iniudnd and fort(/-f/ro: three 
thaumnd f n'ohundnd und thief if 
\ si.r ; Jour fhouttund one hnndrtd 
\ttud fu'o; thief y-Jirv, ami (hjlify 
June. 


I 


I 

I 


TIIK IM’OPLK’S ANTIIHAI. 

liOiH), from thy hlc-'»ed throne, 
f’^oi row look <lowii upon! 

(ton •'iixo tin* Poor ! 
Tenrh them tnu* lihi‘il\ — 

Make them fiMin i\ ranis free — 
Let their homes h.ipp,\ he! 

(ion na\o the Poor ! 

Tlie arms of wieknl men 

J)o Tllou w ilh ini:rht ie-»lrain — 

(ion i\e the Poor I 
liaise Tlior their lowline'^s — 
yiieeour Tlion their ilisiresfi — 
Thou whom the inenne'*! hlo-s! 

(JoD Ha\o thu Poor! 

tiivn them etaiineh honoMly — 

Let their piidc iiiniily he — 

(inn ’*a\e the Poor! 
Help them to hold (he rurht ; 

Gi\e them b >th (ruth ninl inir'ht, 
Ivoiij) of all LIVE and i.luiiT ! 

God save the Pour ! 


! 

I 


! 

I 

j 
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2nd Week. SATURDAY. Foreign Geography. 


I5KL(3n"M. I 

BiirMSKi.s iM Tint tlio only j on tin* hnnks of tlu' SclioMt, to ^ 
parent town of lU'l^nnin. Let ns ! pri xcni l.n ‘ ti* vC's.i-ls from ^^oin;; , 
wninkT on, tJ> A.ntwkki*. I ii|>. Tlic Fu'nch, liowexcr, ob- ' 

I5y lnokin;j jit iho map you t:iinc(l ]»o^^(•^'*lon ol Antwi'i'p in ' 
will vcc tli:it tins city is on tlic 17‘.i4. 'rijcy tijcii disindiitlcd 
Srhdth^ ainl not on its tiibii- all these fori iess(‘s, opened tliO ' 
tary, the Semie. A////ee//* was n:i\ ii^.itioii of the Scheldt, anti 
once the jirnh* of tin; Nether- deehiretl Anlweij) to be a free 
lainl-. When its eoinineree w'as poit. | 

at Its hei;jhl, it contained Yon wonhl, J am sure, say 
:J()l),()!U) inhabitants. Hut, if that Antwerp oiieht to bo a . 
yon in)liee the Scheldt, yon free port, if 3 't)n were to see 1 
will '•ee that its mouth is in what a noble city it is. '^I’lie , 
Iltillaiid; and that, if a ship Scheldt is theic l>.()()() leet w ide, I 
hatl to sail up the ri\er fniiii ami atimils xe-sels of all si/.es. 
the tirruu, it must lirst*/v«.s.v It is coniu'cred by water with 
tluoHi/h Holland. .>l<‘chliii, Loin am, llriis^els and 

' 'riie Dutch base always been (ihcnt. 'I’lie city is surrounded 
jealous III the commeree of the In' a larjre w.dl, Inninj; rows of 
|{cl;;ians ; but their eondnet trees on each siile, with walks 
towaids Antwerp is one id' the between. 

most sinkiii;; instances of Jea- Ainwerp has also a fine i 
lousy iciNiidi'd III history. Jn arsenal, and a catheiiial witli | 
the \ear l.')«r> the people of ! the hi«j:hest tower in F.iiropo. ! 
Aiitweip were besie^rcd by the ; In this nithedral is the ni.ister- i 
Duke of r.iima for more than ' piece of tlie ^o'eat Hubens, , 
a AiMi*. 'The citizens of Aiit- j “ The Desevut ftom the f'yo.s.v.” , 
werp li.id sacriliced man\' lixes.'rhe city is also the birth place j 
and iiiueli commerce in helping ! ol the ureat paintei". 'IVnuTS ' 
the Dutch to (itcht for libeitv ; ami Vamlxke. 'I'lie name I 
xet the Dutch nieichants of Antweip is derived from two j 
Amsi'mii) \.M did evi-rythinjr in Fleinnh words, meanin;^ ut the 
their power to prexciit lliem u'hat,\ ! 

from retciMii.n assistance. It Antwerp is situated in the 

w.is allerwanls a^ieed, in an '' proxinci of Antweip. If you 
Kuropeaii iicatx, iliat no larj^e tiaxel into the jiroxince of 

vessel should sail ii}) to Ant- fJost Thiinieis^ you ariive at 

I werp. Such M’s-els w i-re oblijred another jrreat cit\’. 'I'liis city ■ 

; to unload their car^o m .sumc i now has lareo cotton maniifac- i 

port in Hnitniidj and .send the tines, Init il has at all times 

iiuTcliamlise to Antwerji in been renowned for its /ineii 

bar^rcs or small ciaft. The rlvths. Jt is said that the 

Diitfh even coii’-ili acted, at a.weaxers were the inijihtiest 
vast expense, 11 number of forts ; guild of its corporiition ; they ' 
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oftcMi *>p!it Tiiimcrous- MtMiiirs 
into tlio nmliM’ ihoirowii 

])suini'r. It sitiiniiMl at tho 
coiifliuMici; foiir rixiT^. — 
nainriv, tiic* Stht-hlt tin* Ay//.s‘, 
tlni l.u>i'c, anil llie From 


Yon «onl<l like vmv nincli to 
trii\el that way. Thi* coiintrv 
is a fcitili* jjiain, ri*Minl»lmjr 
pivat panliMi. It is like 
the inai kct - paniens in the 
neiphhoni iiooil of London, be- 


this circimist-mce it ha-' lonp ' tween llamnu-r'iniiliand I’.ivnr- 
pros|»ered, whde the trade of i h>nl. The eity was nnei* the 


tnoal conimeieial eily in this 
part of Fill ope. It was the 
priiu'ip.'il 4utirfi6t of the IJan- 
sealie Leapin*. 

l*erh:ij>s \ on w ish to ask \\ hat 
is me. lilt l>v an tntnpAt, or 
‘‘The Hanseatic Lcaiim-.'’ I 
will tidl yon. 'The llaiisiatie 
Leapiie was a nnion lorniiMl. in 


other tow’iis has dei lined. It 
is M-rv lar'je. and the ri\i‘rs 
have divided it into twenty siv 
island", which are connected hv 
one Ii'jimIiimI hrid^c.s It is the 
hirtli -place of ('’harlcs V.. Fm- 
peior of (icnnanv, and .lohn of 
(laniit. 'riie n.ame of this pieat 
city is (ill KN r. 

Let us ne\t cross over to the ! the middle apes between the 
town of r.ii'OK. Here the licli ! preat eoiinnercial cities m (ler- 
old hishops of Liepe used to tuaiiy and the iioi lli ol' Fniope. 
reside 'Fliey were certainly a | this niiion these eiiics m- 
stranpi* race. The hishop of, creased thi*ir eoinmeice and 
Jaepe Ji id an income of about I means of defence, d'lie towns 
^l.-i't 000, and was aide |ojadmitt« d into the leapiie were 
maintain an army of S.OOtt men |ealled /lanyp. Ti/ir/ts. We liave, 
w'itlioiit oppn'ssinp his snhjeets. ! in th»* ]»resent da\, a snniewliat 
Lilt the face of tliinps is iniieli | simil.ir union of the towns on 
eliaiipiMl now'. Liepe is called ;lhe Hhine ; they are e.illed 


///c ninniiuf/ifim n/ and 

the old “hisliop’s palace” pre- 
sents itsidf surrounded hy fac- 
tory chimneys, foundries, rail- 
roads, wot and dry docks, 
miiiiiip shafts, and ste:im-cn- 
piiics. Here, as in Linninp- 
ham. are extensive m;iiiufae- 
tnres of eannon, sm.ill lire- 
arms, and other metal pooils. 
In one estahlishmeiit of iron- 
works sixteen enpines and more 
than 2,000 workiiieri are cin- 
ploved. 

The province of Went Flan- 
dera is next worthy of notice. 
Here is Buboi-.s, the oldest 
town of Hclpiiim. 

We oiipht to have pone di- 
rect to Briipcs from Ghnit. 


thfi /soUvvt Pin, 

Bnipcs was called the ])rin- 
cipal enfipftut of the Il.anse 
tow’iis, because if. was the ]>Iace 
where the poods of tiu; other 
towns were deposited, while, 
w'aitinp to he .sent to other 
parts. 

Brupes i.s no lonper what it 
was; vet it still has impoitant I 
manufactures. Six thousand * 
people areem[doyed in mukirip I 
lace alone. Its commerce too | 
is coiisiderahle, partly on ae- | 
count of the numerous canals. i 
The city itself has fit tv-four ! 
hridpes. The old - f.ishioiied j 
houses pive the streets a most j 
Antique a p])carancc; while the \ 
fine church df Notre Dame ! 
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[ rciwlcTs the town still tn«>re pic- sad. You iiuiy remember lh:it 
ture*<(|m*. The iisiiiio ‘Miriij'es ” nearly nil these towns are fa- j 
nwiw< hr uif/(>s. Indeed Its pro- moits for some j^reat sie^e or ' 
per irime is liriKjfjvn^ whieli^is battle, llel^ium has been a ' 
the Flemish name for bndtjes truly imfortumite country. It 
'riie province of West Flan- has too often been the scene of ■ 
ders also contains Osteno, the contending annicf’ (»f ot//er iiu- 1 
])rin(‘ipal port of Hel^iuni. It tions. It hns thus been called I 

is at I In', town that pnssenjters the Imttlv Jif'hl of liurope. | 

ariivc from lCn«;lan<l. It has You niny observe th.it almost 
1(),.^)0() inh.ibitanis, and it is every old town contains a tine 
renowned for its meiiioiable cathcdi.il. When you admire 
siejje by the Spaniards, wh'ch tln-se st.itely clinrches, yon 
lusted three years and a half, may also feel sad. As } on see 

from KJOl to 1004. 'Fliis sicfre them n.>in;' above all other 

cost the livcsot 80,000 Spaniards bnildin;rs “"d st.indm*; out 
and .‘lO.OOO llcl^ians. n^^ainst the clear blue >ky, you 

We will not visit any more of may remember that they arc 
these old towns. You have mon union 's of You 

heard of IJiiiissKt.s, Antwkup, may think how they were built 
(jiiiEM', Lik<;k, liitiiGKS. and with luouey paid by credulous 
OsTKNO. I niij;ht on to tell people for useless masses to be 
you o( Ao//tv//«, Mevhliii^ Tour- said lor their souls, or for iisc- 
vtit/, il/o</.s', Nmuury Veivitis^ less pardons to sax c them from 
Ontlrnnnley Malphujuet^ and their sins. You may remember, 
UomHie'i ; all these jdaces are too, with sadness, that the true 
iiilerestinjf, because you have lijrht of God’s countenance is 
read of t hem in hi.story. i seldom looked upon in these 

Hut that remark brings me I splendid place'^, but that Ills 
to another point. Why have | uverl istnij; mercy and loviiij; 
you heard of these towns in j kinilness is only seen “ as 
liistoryy It is hec.iuse of the ; through a j;lass, darkly.'* When 
batth s fought there, 'riio.se I you think of these ihiu'^s. you 
last mentioned are noted for . may also turn with gratiinde to i 
the xiciories of the Duke of I your own d«*ar country, and ' 
Marlboioufih. | thank God th.it you xvere born I 

Yon may remember three in a land where the Hible may ' 
thin';s about all these toxvns if be read l"'^ all. | 

yon exert^o to Helj'iiim. ! 

When xou sec their liver.s. Let ns take one look of the | 
canals, ami shipping;, yon may coiintrx before xvclciiveBel^iuni. 
remember that they have been, I told you of the txvo great | 
and are .still, some of the prin- rivers, the il/ui/.i and the 5c//c/r/t. ' 
commercial, manufurtiu ing. It is a great pity for the Bel- i 
and monetf- making^' towns of j gians that these rivers flow j 
Europe. j through Holland. The coni- j 

W4ien you look upon the iiierce of the country has suf- ' 
f^rtilied walls, you may feci t fered much in consequence, for 
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; It lias coTisrantly liocii li'iidered 

■ bv tliu Dnicli Kotli the liet- 
(/idns mimI I be DuU'h are com- 

' imTeial peojile, and have loo 
] l»)ni: been jealous rivals, instead 
, of IViernU. 

laiok at the rountry njjain. 
' You imr only notice the imine- 
' I'Diis t«»v\ns, the pi'ople, and 
ii\i-is. but the "lill ninneions 
; cundls and milmatt'*. JJesides 
the GOO nuleh of ii\er in tliis 
small e«iiintr\, fliere are IU)0 
miles ot eanaK. The railroads 
I are nune nmnerons, for its size, 
^ than III aii,\ other country ex- 
I cejir Kimland. 

j Look at tlie country once 
I more. Tlie ajjiicnlture i.s in 
tb<* liiLdievt state of perfection. 
Flondrts b IS for centuries been 
noteil for its excellent farniinj' 
See the fields of com and flax, 
anil the jrreat potato <*rops. So 
succc“*^l‘nl aie the farmers that, 
altboii^di tlie conntiy is so 
crowded, iliey have Corn cnou;xh 
for lioine and for export. It 
was from Jhdjri'im that the 
I Knjilish pe«»]de jirocured the 
j clover, cabbajre, lettuce, and 
pioseberry jilant*:; also the 
' beautiful ilowers, the tulip, car- 
I nation, and ^^allflowcr. Potta> 
j toes are now one of the jirineipal 
j crops, blit for these the Bel- 
gians ha\e in their turn to 
I thank the Bullish. 

I Look at the country only 
I once more. Shall uc notice 

■ the forests of oak whi<*h are 
j:rown for the sake of the.ir 

I bark, and which supply char- 
coal for the iron works? No. 
There is something more iin- 
jiortaiif. Shall we notice the 
windmills, and the dykes and 
I dams, and drains? No, we 
I - . . - 


.shall see more of these in Hol- 
land. Let UK look at these 
deep mines. Sec how the Bel- 
ff’aiis arc digging out the coal. 
This is the highly imjiortant 
pioduct; fordo}ou not reincm- 
her that France has \ery little 
coal? Look at the almost per- 
]ietidieular mines around INIons 
and Namur; and others around 
(^hailcroi and Jdege. Belgium 
is the richest in coni of any 
country except Fngl.ind, and 
being so near to Fiance this 
coal is of gre 't value. 

But of Jlclgiuni ne have had 
almost enough. You may make 
your memory lesson, and learn 

It. 


I 


BELGIUM. 

(Name and Situation.) Bkl- 
GU’M Is so culled Jnnn the 
a tnbe uf the otioimd hdudu- 
tuufs. It /s’ sltmifed between 
France and I lull and. 

(Rivers.) The jn i nr ipn! rivers ! 
aie the SciiKr.DT ami the Maas, I 
and the r Inbiitaries. | 

(Soil and Piodncts) Bcl- 
(finin is noted for its excellent 
/'arming, and for its emps of 
corn,Jlax, hemjK hops, and pota- 
toes. Its Jorests of' oah and its 
coalmines areuLo of grrat value, 
(Surface.) The mnneious ca- 
nals and railtoads on the siafa'e. 
of Behfium ; the di/Kes and dams 
are also remarkable. 

(Tow’ns.) But the most in- 
teresting features of Belgium are 
its ancient cities and towns. So 
thicklg is the conntrg populated, 
and so dose together are the. towns i 
and villages, that the whole coun- 
try is like one. gieat town.’* ■ 
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77/e.vc toirus are. famunsfai (heir j rtftal toions are BRUSSELS, 
Jine calhetiiala^ jiirlmestfne (///(/ I An I'w EUP, Ghent, Liege, 
ancient (anliliiais^ their votnniene i lLnu;ES, Osi'end, NaMUU, 
and then' inann/'acturea in vvov/mi i L(H'V\iv, Mechlin, Tolik- 
ffoods and im:tuls. The ' nav, MoNS, &i:. i 


SOX(3 OK TIIK MILL. 

Wlicnovpr I Idok iny wijulow (niI, 

L(i! (Iicrr* sl.iiidctli ilio (.ill \vlii(n mil], 
I’liniiiijr Ins rdiir liiifje •'ivrr(»M .ilniiit, 

As iC Ilf likf.l not (o Ilf* still — 

Ah if lin uotiiil not iilli* lici 

Koi* dll (lie vvf'ildi Midi vfMi coulil 
Blit Hfirk with p.itifiit iniliistry, 

'I'lidt liiiii^i'V iiMMi iiii^lit eat ami live. 

W'liotlior il rsuM. or wlifllwr it slimi', 

Wliftlier to wink, or wlifilifr to play, 
lluiiDin lu'di-ts anil haiiils incline, 
llo lifoilflli not, Init "riinls uwjiy; 

Wliellicr t'lf vMinl lu; i-ast or 

\Vliofin*T (Vom north fir soutli it hlowfl, 

Ilf tiiriiotli Ins hfad to sun it hfst, 

Ami on w ith Ins whirr whirr whirr ho poos. 

Whirr whirr whirr! ’Ti.s a phaisant soiiml, 
Allhonj:h the voii*o Im In a'*sf uiiil pi*ul]‘, 

For it tolls of haml.s for lahonr stronp, 

Of thunkfnl hfarlsfor food onoiiph; 

Of thf dew and rain on flu* ti'iiilfr hlade, 

Of the Him that rijiiMi-* the poldrn pram; 

Of toils omliiifd ami oD'orts la.ide, 

Nor in ado, nor iindcrponu in vain. 

Tvo loved to hear it throiisrh the d;iy, 

WIkmi cares were pre.s.-'inp fui niy hrain, 
■When down to take iny lest I lay, 

And when 1 woke at morn amun ; 

The old familiar whirr irhtrr whirr ! 

Wa.s ever pleasant unto me. 

For it hath a homchj character, 

And It speaks of human Hynipai.iiy. 

The tall white iiiilll Lonp may it stand ! 

lamp may its miplity sweeps po iMniid, 

And thuiisands like it throuph the land, 
Whereby the fuodfiil prinii is ground I 
Mun It thus ever rear its head, 

Like a lame plant, hived hy all. 

Not priiidiiip hones to make oiic’h bread, 
line whulcsume corn for great and small. 

H. U. ADAMS. 
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I A JOIIKNAL OF INSTlircriON FOR TUB FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 

I • 

j 3rd Week. MONDAY. Moral Lt sson. 

i 

I (^IIAKITY. 


i 


“ Stekrih vot hn- own” | 

Tiin SICK CAitrr.NriHi. j 

T TOLn yop i ' the kin«liu*.s.s I l>rothor, wlu) h:nl jii*!! h-fl tlic I 
whirh Kinmji .md her brother ' room. I le wondered. \\liillier. | 
sliowed to the sick <*ari)cnter, ; if they knew how w ii-kt‘d he 
on tlie Saturday ni;jfht. hot Lad l»een, they eonld •'till he 
ns |)a<5s over llie Siuiday. We . kind to him. He counTfil up 
will look into his room, on the , all the earniny:s tin*} had 
Monday morning. ; hroup:ht to him dnrin;r the ])a.st 

The room w here John Smith, six weeks. lie looked at the 
the carpenter li\e<l w'as, as yon remains of Jjis hreaklast which 
will ])erhaps snp|)<ise, not over- they had '^repare<l for him so 
crowded with fnniit'irc. Jle caiefnlly. and he lln)n;;ht liow 
hint a cliair, a bed, and a tea- little he de.scrv ed .'<ncli lo\ e. He, 
chest, which ser\ed for a table. I remcmbereil tin* \i-rs(‘s which 
If you had been thereon the ; lOmma ]ia<l read t<j hitn from 
Monday imu’nin;!, you W'ould ' the Bible, ycstenlay ; he thouj^lit 
have .seen by the empty cup : of the »:oikI Samai ilan w ho had 
and saucer, and other thin«j;s on .' poiiretl oil i ifo the j»oor man's 
the ehc"!, that he ha'l linisheil i w'oiind.s, and he nMncmbcred 
breakfav-t. He w’as sittinj; with ■ how’ innch like ^or)d Samaritans 
hi.s elliows on hi.s knees, and • this boy and <;irl seemed. Kven 
his head on his hands, leaninj; ' the kiml looks which they cast 
over the lire, and thinking. j upon him hail {loiielo Ins heart; 

His thought were not nil 1 they made him think th.it there 
pleasant ones. When he ! must still be many good peojilo 
thought of himself he remem- j in thi.s world. 'Phen he thought 
bored how .selfish he had been ; of liim.seif, and began to weep. 

— he remembered his kiiidwdfe, j He shed many burning tears, 
ami his de.ir little son; he and another attack of hi.s illness 
remembered how, before he I .seized him, so that his wdiolc I 
was ill, he liad been a violent | frame .sliook. He began to | 
drunken man. sn that his wife • think whether his wife and j 
h.ad gone to her home in the | child w'oiild not be as kind to 
country, ami had taken the him as Panina and lier brother 
little eliild with her. Then he ; had been. That lioim seemed 
thought of iSarah, and her | to cheer him. 
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Oh what II comforting thing ' Imd conic in from the next 
is hope ! It took awuy u greiit room witli ii hulf-fini.shcd hon- 
load fiom th.'itciirpcnter’.s heart, j net in her hand. “ It was given 
Do yon see, Ion, what a kin.d | to liim hy a poor girl who knew 
look can do? Tin* kind looks 1 his father.” 
of that hoy and girl brought “Then why didn’t the girl 
more joy to the cnrj)enter than | give him some money to j)ay 
very niueh money could ha\e ■ his rent?” 
dime. I “ 1 don’t know, hnt 1 am 

Yes! he was forgetting his l sure, noiv, Mrs. Croj),” .sai<i the 
poveity and his illness; In* was ! ])oor woman, “that he will do 
s:i>iiig to himself, “I will try all he can. Y'on know 1 have 
to Ik: good like those kind been yonr tenant, oil' and on, 
children,” when there came a hw three years, and though 1 
load knock at the door, and in am only a honnet-makcr, I 
hoiinced Mis. (hop. have alwa} s ]»;iid my rent. You 

“^Vell, here 1 am, you sec! ” miglit as well let it stand over 
said IMrs. (^rop. “Let me sec for n week for iny sake. I have 
— live weeks at one ainl six- gt>t fourpcncc that I can .spare, 
jn*iice ar<! seven and sixpence; and he has got cight])emo, .so 
four .shilling.s paid — that makes that will m^ke one shilling, 
it three and sixpence, and That will be .something.” 
eight(*en pence this week — Mrs. Crop was silent for a 
altogether that’s — live shil- minute. AVhen she thought 
lings!” what a good tenant the honnet- 

“1 am afraid, mi.ssu.s, you maker was, she did not like 
must wait a little longer,” said to be angry; she took the car- 
the cai])enter. “I have not got penter’s eightjienei*, and the 
much to ]Miy you. I am not bonnet-maker’s fonrpence, but 
strong yi't.” she .'<aid it wasn’t lair to be 

“I tell \ou, once for all,” treated so. “If he can’t ])ay 
said the landlady, “that I don’t the rent,” .she suiil, “he ought 
like to wait. If you can’t pay to go to the workhoii.’'e. He 
for m\ room you have no bii>i- knows he ought, ami he has no 
ne.ss to be here. Why don’t business a-stoj)i)ing here. Now’ 
}on go to the workhouse ? j I’ll keep iny word,” she added; 
Instead of that, you get yonr “if hr has not got the money 
shilling a week from the parish, wlien 1 eoine next Monday he 
ami Mill spend it in vietnuks — .shall <70- .ic shall! A man 
and -why, what is this?” she who can atl'ord /*?»//( /has 

said, coining up to the old tea- no right — ” hut without liiiish- 
ehest, “ this is (he best fresh ! ing the sentence she left the 
butter. If you can allbrd to , room in great aiig(‘r. 
buy flesh huticr — ” I ir. W’ell, you can’t .say that 

“Indeed, 1 didn't buy it,” j she wasn’t seeking her own, I 
said the carjienter. | am sure. 

“Mo, iinleed, lie did’iit, j P. No. Mrs. Crop was a 

ina’in,’* said a poor W’omaii who ' woman, w'ho w'aa determined 

. »4 
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j always to have w'liat slic thoiiglit could not think of anything 
I was line to her. Slie wa.s very else. Without telling him any- 
loud of the words fair ” and thing of their })lan^ they made 
right.” Although fcjrty years haste home to Mrs. Crop, and 
old, she liad not yet learned begged of her to lend them the 
the words “mercy” and “cha- money. 

rity.” As .‘•he took an old “ 1 think,” said Mrs. Crop, 
leather hag out of her pocket, “that it is a dangerous thing to 
ami |)ut the eightpence and lend money to young pe«)ple. 
fourjicnce in it, she felt that You often come home very late, 
she had got her ou u, though 1 am afraid that you go to 
only a pari of it; hut the *ihil- places of amusement, wdiere 
ling dill not make her happy. : you should not he. llavii't 
I need not describe to \ on you been spending } our money 
the trouble w hich Kinina ami j lately ? ” 

her brother felt, when the sick j “Ye.s,” said Kinina, “hut we 
carpenter told them of his land- 1 give it away. We give it to a 
lady. If they had known that poor man, whom we know.” 
she was no other than thcii “ it?” .‘•aid Airs, (hop in 
own landlady, Mrs. Croji, they wonder. She seemed quite iin- 
would have begged mercy for able to comprehend the idea, 
him. They had always paid “Voii ought to take care of your 
her their earnings regnlarh, money, you work hard enough 
and dill not know anUhing to earn it. J don’t think I ean 
alioiit her hard dealings.* lend you money, to give nw’ay.” 

The ro.st of the week was an “JJut, pray do! oh do!” said 
unforinnate one for them. Eiiinni, “)ou don't know how 
Their master, the hookhinder, badly he wants it.” 
had m»t been able to liinl them “ Who is the man?” 
extra work. When the Satnr- “Oh, yon don’t know him. 
il.iy night came, the} liad only Hut lathe*’ knew' him very well, 
earned a shilling dining over- 1 1 wish yon w’ould come and see 
time. I liim. I am sure ^ou would help 

As they were thinking omt him; yon are so rich.” 
their ditlieulties, John suddenly I “I am sure, / shouldn’t,” 
said to hi." .si.ster, “ We can go ; thought Mrs. (jrop to herself, 
into debt instead of him.” If j hut she didn’t like to say so 
lou spend sixjienee to-night, to . out loud, 
buy Ijini .some bread and butter, I “Do ecimc and see him,” 
that will leave si\])encc, and said Emma. “ You would like 
instead of jiaying Mrs. Crop all to help him wry much indeed — 
our wage.s, wc will ask her to he’d he so thankful.” 
lend ns three shillings out of it. “Nonsense, girl!” said Mrs. 

It is not right lor \oungor Crop, looking rather confused, 
old people to run into debt, j “ I never go to see sick people.” 
hut Emma and John were so She, however, consented to 
delighted at the thoiiglit of ; lend Emma the money, who 
helping John Smitli, that they ! gladly showed it to her brother. 
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I Pcriiaps wft slisill make np 
I the five shillings,*’ she bsiiil ; 

' and the tliree shillings were put 
I away until the Monday. 

I On the Mondiiy inoriiiriVr, 

I M^ain, at nine o*(-Io(-k, John 
I Smith wa-i sitting' in his room 
: in {(re/it I'ear. Surah hud />ro- 
inised to sec him, hut ‘‘lie. had ^ 
J cone, to work early. He lis- , 
j teiied anxiously, hojiinjr to hear j 
I her loolsiejis, hut, to his dis- 
I may, his old enemy, Mis. Crop i 
' eame in. 

; “(lood— ” 

j “No; you needn’t sjiy jrcxjd i 
morning,'’ .said the lundla(l> ; 
“ it is \eiy hod. 1 see h\ }our 
; very looks that you have not 
' bron;;ht me any renl.” 

! “ lint, imssu".,” said the poor 

. carpenter; ‘‘iT nou will oidy 
li.slen to im* lor a minute.” 

I “ No; I’ll not listiMi to any- 
tliin<(. r only ^^ant to know 
why you are stopjiinj; in my 
room when you don’t pay any 
I rent. Do you call that Just 
\ and honest y"’ 


sixpenee. Now, you know 
what a positive woman 1 am. 
You e.in’i move me. When I 
have sanl a tiling, I have said 
it. He has no hnsiness in my^ 
room; and, if he can’t pay tlie 
renl, he must j;o to the work- 
hoii.se.” 

“ Hilt see how ill he i.s, 
ma’am. Do you notice — ” 

“ I ilon’t, and won't notice 
anything! If you ami all the 
peojJe in this house wen* to 
4-ome ilown— if tin* whole woild 
were to hej; h)r him — I woiildn'r 
let him otV. No I I tolil you 
when 1 am fixed, I am hxed, 
and that’s icitain. 
can move me! L am as tiim 
as a — ” 

, “ Oh, I am so so/y // I am so 

' lat<*, Mr. Smith !’’ s.iid I'.mnia, 

! lushing into tlie Kami jiKt at 
I this niom(*nt: “hnt .lolm and 1 
: hu\e eanuMl a shilling this 
morning hy woikim.; o\eitinn‘, 
ami here it is; and In re’^ lime 
, shillinu^s which mv "otid l.iml- 
hnlv hmt me- that makes four. 


I 

i 


i 


At these Avordsthe poor hon- ' Why. here /s Mis. (hop!” >;iiil I 
net-maker came a^ain into the rmima, tnrnin;! lonnd. "‘I I 
room with her hnshand. ! am so ehul ! This, ma’am, | 

“Jf you would let me say a is the poor man 1 told yon 1 
Avonl,” rennivke<l the hoiinet- ■ of, wIiom* landlady was ; 4 oin;j i 
maker’s hnshand — i to .send him to the woik- \ 

“ You’d hetler not say any- ; house.” 
thiiii;. 1 tell y«)u I’ll not he: “Here, missus.” said .lohn 
spoken to. I have only come Smith, eoiniiii: towanU hm- ; 
to ask one (|ueslion — Where is , »/; fhr /unr sJulliotfs." 

my money?” “Ami here,” sai<l tin* hoiiiiet- 

“ Here,” said the hoiiiiet- , maker, “is my eiehteeii]»eiieo; 
iii.aker, etuiiin*; forward, “is that aaIH make tiAc ami six- 
Is. C«l. We h.iAe sincil thi.s ' pence.” 

for him. 1 hope you'll excuse i But, to the surpri.se of all, 
him a little longer.” Mrs. * ’rop liehi ilow n her hands ; 

“Y4»u iiei'dii't Impe anythin;]; she even put them behind her 
of iho Scu'l,” AAus the u*ply. b:u-k; ami she imnle a noise 
“Ei;:btoenpenee is not U\e and * with her throat, as if she A\eie 
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swailDW ill" sonu'tliin". In ^iiort, 
>lii‘ 1 10”. in to n \ . 

Vc.sl tin* uuinan wlio said 
that tho v\!)o](> A\oi]d could not 
her to ;:•> wiihtint her 
rent, now rel’iised it. Slic inut- 
teied somethin;^ ahont not 
waiitiM" t(» he paid witli her 
own ni')ne\, hut .she daied not 
look Kin Ilia in the I’.iee. She 
It'll the loom, .saviii" she would 
e.ill a>:.iin another day. 

ir. Ami did she cal! a"ain? 
J*. Yfs; hut not lor her leiif. 
^he t.dketl the matter over with 
I'aiim.i th.iL evemii;;. She heard 
how himj: .she and her brother 
had w.iitetl on him, “not seek- 
ing tiu n owMi,” and thu.s learned 
hei III st lesson in charity, d’lic 
very iie.\l day shccojiiedlOinma’s 
example. She eaiiie again to 


sec John Smith, Imt not to send 
him away. She took him away 
to her own room and nursed 
him. 

Jj. And wliat became of John 
Smith at la.st? 

P, AY hen he wnis nearly well 
Mi.s.C'uip sent into the coiintr}' 
for his wife and little .son. 
lie loo learnei! from Knima's 
charit\ — hceanie a .sober man, 
and a kind hiishaiid and fatiier. 

Now', sh.'dl I tefl \ou wliat 
yon may ie.irn fioni Kmiiia? 

ir. Yes, ])aj)a; jilease. 

P, Keain that l»y chanty you 
may not only do good, but may 
teach others. 

Tell me how many people 
were made happy besides Kinma 
and her hrotiier, hctauna they 
did not »evk thttr owni 


J^OING GOOD. 

“Motmkii, I wi.sh that I knew how 
Ti) do soiiu* ”«n»il lo day, 

>'or M’ry one ^llould <J<i so/ne good,’ 
lAc lu*ard iiiy tallicrsay. 

“And, iindlicr, I have ol ten tried, 

Hill thou 1 am so .small, 

And though I try, 1 iio\ercun 
Do ail} good ul nil.” 

“ \e.s. Jleiiry, you can do much good — 

Will'll you are kind uml mild. 

And lo\e to do what }oii are told. 

You are a useful child. 

“ ril tell you when yon dll some good; 

The day tnat i was ill, 

You ilid not play or make a noise, 
hut kepi the baby elill. 

“ You took yonr little picture-book; 

And tiiiigiit him all you emild, 

And bliowcl linn pretty playthings too,^ 

Auw that was doing good.’’ 

Anon. 
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TIIALAMIELORAfiS. 'l>I:i(‘k by means of paint — even 
1 5 . Camkllias. poisonous paint. Itiit T am 
not j'oinj; to talk about these 
Camflfiarefe, thing's now. You ha v ^ already 

P. ITkuk is a Camkllia from had a full aeeount of tlje tea- 
the ('namhouso. |]>hint, and the preparation of 

TY. .What a beautiful red tea, in “ Kiresidc P\ict.‘4.” * 
colour it has! Here is a short aeeouiit of 

/uw. And here is n one. the order. We, will take the 

J*. Yes ; the (^imellias vary Jfotmr of the tca-i)lant for 
throu;'h every shade and mix- deseiiption. 
turc of re<l and white. They The r/ili/e of the te.i-])l!irit 
are calle<i hy the j'ardener, has from live to seven .'■epal-', 
Co//i*///n ,7r//ir./oVv/, heea use they unequal in ,‘»i/e, sometimes 
were hrou^jht from Japan. If overhij)pin^ each otluo'. 
a j^ardener were tc) count up The ro/olitt has Ironi live to 
for 3 ’ou all the dilferent sorts nine petals, '^oindiines im- 
that he knows, he vvoald hc;xiii, jhricated, sonieiime.'s joined 
Double white f’amellia, Fiiuj'ed | toireflier at the base, 
w bite (.‘anudlia, Double striped. 'Pht? sfamvtts are numerous — 
Double red, niu.sh <litto, Jlufl’! indelinite irj number — s(»iMe- 
<litto, Variepikul ditto, Ihul j times joined at the base into 
Ttvony dittcv, and .so on, until ' one or more bundles. 


you asked him to leave off. 

Hut perhaps he would not 
take- the trouble to ineutinii the 
plant Avliieh I am most in- 
terested ill. It is ealled hy 
botanists, 77uu, from the Chi- 
uese vvonl, Yc/a/. In Kiij'laiid 
we leave out the /q and spell it 
'r-e-a. 


The ornrff has from ihn*e to 
six earpels. Eaeh eai pri has a 
separate style, and sti.^rm;,^ },u,| 
eoutains several ovules. \Vlieu 
ripe, it forms a “e:i]isule;” hut 
this has oulv tlucr earpels. 
Kaeh of ihe^e has only one 
seed; the other eai pels and 
ovules ]>erisli without hein;' 


'There are tw<) kinds of Tea- ivlev eloped, 
trees, — the '/'hm vnulis and the j This deseriiM ion will ap|ily to 
T/toi lltthca. It was once su])- ! most oi the onler. The Ca- 
posed that the former was the juiellias have Inrjjcr leaves than 
f//m/-tea, and the latter the | the 'Tea- tree. 'They are famous 
jbVm*/-tea plant. It has latelv 1 for their heautifnl foliap' as 
been found, however, that either 1 well ns Howers. Vet the leaver- 
plant ^ill vield both kinds of i of some sjieeics have been n^ed 
tea. Moreover, several very | as tv i. 

nauj^hty- looking faets have i The r.ext order contains a 
been discovered, — how nrtffi- 
cial trreeii tea is mule from 1 
38 
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plant which interests children 
quite us Tniich as the Tea- 
plant. 


OrdiV ir». The Oeanges. 

A umntiact'cS. 

P. Orange hlosftoms are hean- 
til'ul to sec. 

L. Yc>, they are so white. 

P. Aii'l they are also hean- 
titiil to ''iiicll. Indeed, in all 
the |dant'^ of thi^ order the 
flowers arc extremely fragrant. 
T!u‘v arc tmpical }>laiits. Here 
is a ilower to examine:— 



1 Scrt.dii f>f llii- pistil, shosilnu tliP 
•Mjrv, 'iml '•t imi'iis. 2. I'lowtr. '3 
Si'llfilll of 111'.' iipi' iMIlt. 

Lot lie^in with the calyx 
of the tlower. I will merely 
tcr>/c tlie dc^eriittion for you. 

The f'tih/r id llie oranj^c-hlos- 
som has the slnqtc of a cup; 
five stamens ; three seiails; 
and is rather decitluoiis. 

The corolla — as many petals 


as there are sepals ; tlcshy and 
white, with green dots ; im- 
bricated. 

.The sfnmpnit — twdeethe num- 
ber of petals, or some mul- 
tiple of that number — either 
separate or monadelplious — 
placed outside a flesliy disk. 
{Ser \o- 1 in rut.) 

The pistil — iine style and 
stigma — a globular ovarx.corn- 
posCil of sj’veral carpels, each 
having numerous o\idcs. As 
the o\ ary ripens, maiiv of these 
OMiles perish, and the caipels 
become tilled with a sweet 
]Milp ; the divisions in an 
orange which we separate niam 
taking off the peel aie ihi* ear- 
pels. (.SVc yo. d in the rut.) 
The fruit, when ripe, is pro- 
tected In a thii*k. spmigv rind. 
This is remarkable for the huge 
number of minute e//-reeepia- 
cles on till* surface. 'I'hese 
prevent the evaporation ot’ the 
watery juice within. Their 
ftnidilg also serves as a jirotcc- 
tlon from without, hy waidimr 
oll'tlie attacks of insect'-. 

'riic /camv are verv li.igrant. 
'I’liey are etnered with small 
vellow ish dots, w hicli ai e recep- 
tacles for all essenti.il oil. 'I'his 
nil causes the fragrant smell, 
though it is verv acrid to the 
taste. M'he leaves at the jiim*- 
tion of tlie blade and the pe- 
tiole are jointed. 

The oranges brought to Kng- 
I.and are picked when green, 
'fhey ripen on their voyage. 
Although ]irescrvcd by their 
thick rind, if not kc]»t dry 
thev will decomjiose. They 
arc therefore packed in firy 
leaves. It is remarkable that 
the orange-trees from which 
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tlie green fruit is gathered , 2.'>,0O() oranges in a season, 
hear more ])Juntifnlly ri'/ry Mearly 300,000,000 arc iin- 

yeur, wliile tlioso Iroiii whieli ported into Kngland every year, 

tile ri]>e fiuit is jiieked af- being about a dozen for eaeli 

ford ))]entiful eiops (uily *in ' individual. 
alternate years. 'J’lie trees of | Tliere are other eooling and 
this order require two }eais to | refreshing fruits in tliis order; 
ripen iheir fiuit. Tims a tJius: — 

healtjiy liie, shows every stage i 'J'hc fjemori, with an arid 
of pioduetion, lioin the iii>vver* pnij) ; tlie Shadtlnck^ and the 
bud to the iipe fruit, at lUii' StvtWi orange, vvitli a bitter 
same time. I juilp; the Limes, Citimis, Kor- 

The la st, oranges arc brought j hidden Lruil, and otlieis, all of 
from iSi. .Mieliael’s, where one! whieh aie most aimndant in 
tiee has been kiiown to pioduec; the burning tro]ni s. 


A MOTllKirS LOVK. 

Hast llion sonmlrd tlie depths of yonder sen, 

AikI enunled the miihIh that under it he i 
Jla^tlliuii iiic.iMiiod the heights of the heavens abuvo? 
Then iiia^est tiiou mete out u luuther's love. 

Hast tiiou talked with the blessed of leading on 
To I lie throne of Clod some wandering sun / 
lla.*'! thou witnessed the angel«’ bright employ ? 

Then ma^esl thou speak of a mother's joy. 

Ji! veiling and morn hast thou watched tJio bco 
(io loi t Ji on lier errands of iiiduatry / 

Tlie liee for iiersclt halii gulhereil and toiled, 

ISul the mulher’s cures uio all lor her eluld. 

Hast thou gone with the traveller tiiought afar, 
h'loiii jiole to pole, from star to star f 
Thou hasl — Iml on ocean, earth, or sea, 

The heart of a mother has gone with ihcc. 

There is not a grand inspiring thought, 

Tliere is not a truth hy wisdom laiight, 

'I Jiere is nut u feeling, pure and Ingli. 

That may nut he read in a mother's «.yo. 

And ever since earth begun, that look 
Has been to the wise an oi>en book. 

To win them hack, from the love they prize, 

To the holier love that eddies. 

Thoie are teachings on ciirili, and sky, and air, 

The heaveiir' the glory of (lod dei'arc 1 
blit louder than voiee heneuth, above, 
lie IS heard to sjieak through a filother's Love. 

EMILY TATLOB. 
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“ My 7>rAK run — 

\0U l'\ iT llfMnl of' tilt* 

Stiilliudf^hn e /'nfftrit'S? AVhoii 
J tiil»“HMl SiaHortlsliire, 1 lui- 
iiK**li.iU‘l\ uunlc I'or the jiottery 
(ii.^li M r. 

“On iiniviii" tlicrc 1 Umk 
A\it1i nu‘ :i iriinlOf :i iinin who 
uoro .1 clo^t* Nkiiil-fiip. 1 knew 
l)\ lii.> t'.ip thill ho was one ol‘ 
tlie \>«)rlvim*ii in the jiotlcries. 

“ As approached llie pot- 
f(*rv works, 1 roiuarked tliat 1 
liad >een a great many coal- 
mines on my way. 

“ ‘ Vi‘s, sir,’ lie replied, ‘ the 
eoid-liehls ol* StaH'oidshire aie 
very remarkiihle. There are 
eoai-fields w hich supply I'uel for 
the jioiteiy w'oiks in the north. 
The coiil i.s bought at 6s. or 8.s. 
per ton. Jn the south of the 
county Jiie the great iron inanii- 
fiietnres, .ind tliere there is an 
iiiimen.st* supjily ; so much that 
the coal is too cheap, and is 
often wa^leil. 

“ ‘ We hiive good clays, sir, 
and marl, which are used in 
making pot.s and pans. But 
Jieie a/e the potteries! 

‘‘ * 'I'he pottery district, liegins 
here, .sir, iii N i.wcastle-under- 
Jt extends more than 
ten miles, as far as the village 
of Ijuisi(/n. In the district are 
Bur.slem,Tunstiiil, Hanley, 8hcl- 
ton,KtruMa, Stoke, Kenton, Lane- 
Knd, and other smaller ])luce.s: 
they are all connected together. 
The inhabitants of thc.se towns 
are nearly 80,000 *, they nearly 


jail dei»end, in some w'ny or 
L'lnother. on pottery. 

I “‘You may almo.st travel in 
ja straight line thiough all tlie.*<c 
•places; for they seem to form 
i one long street. On each side are 
■ long row s of C(»ltages, belonging 
to the woikmen. Here and 
there are large mansitnis, where 
the masters li\e. Here, sir, is 
my master’s bank.’ 

What do you mean by his 
hank f* 

“*We mean all his pottery 
w’ork.s. J)o \ou .sec what a 
number ol hovels he has?’ i 
i “ ‘ T)o yon mean by “ Iiovels” j 
I tho.se large dark-coloured build- ' 
‘ ings like sugar-loaves ?’ I 

“‘Yes; inside those hovels! 
arc the ovens, where all the | 
“ware’' is baked. Jjook at the 
i canals, loo, sir, how many there 
] are in all ]mrts!’ 

I “ ‘ Ye.s,’ 1 said, ‘ and barges on 
I them, and licajis of Hint by the 
‘side, and marl, and ela\s, and 
'kilii.s, and many more tliing.s. 
All the men seem to wear skull- 
‘caps, like ^ours.’ 

\ ‘‘ ‘ Yes, sir, that is the work- 

1 men's regular dress. 1 iJare say 
I you have heard ilie name of 
! Wedi/ivoui/y I should like to 
jshow you Mr. Wedgwood’s bank 
' at Tring.* 

! “ Ktruria you mean,’! said. 

1 “‘Y'es, sir.’ 

“*I would rather,* I said, 
‘that you shouhl tell me what is 
.done w'ith all tho.se things that 
; I sec lying about.’ 
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it I Very well, sir. First, those 
canals and hsirjjes. The har«;es 
arc employed to hrinfit the liinfs 
frorn(iraves<'ml,!indothcrpurts.* 
“ ‘ (Jravj'send is a very Ibiij' 
way iVoiii lien*,’ I said. 

‘“Yes; hut tlic flint.s there 
arc very pood. They are 
hroiipiit cliielly by t/te Cimnd 
Trunk ainl others. When 

they ;iriive we ealeinc tliem in 
one of the kilns; thnt is to say, 
we hnni them until they are 
white like ehiilk. We then 
take them to a Hint mill, where 
they are. eni'ihed into powder. 
'Phis jiowder is beaten up in 
water ^^ith a fine elay, whieh 
we proenro from Dorsetshire.* 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I .said, ‘ I have heard 
of the Dorset.shire ela}S.’ 

‘“The uater, and <'lny, and 
proimd flints, at lenptli form a 
thiek smooth fluid, of the thiek- 
ness of ereani. 'J’his is called 
After some of the \vater 
has been evaporated from the 
slip, it heeomes about as thiek 
as clay, and then it is made 
into cups, jH.ites, basin.s, dishc.s, 
and other such articles.’ 

“ ‘ I wi.sh ytni would tell me 
how these are nuide,* I .said. 

‘“I don’t think F (‘onid make 
yon imdeistand well by trlUnq 
yon, .sir. Vt)u must come and 
sec the men at w'ork. One <»f 
their principal machines is a 
wheel, e!ille(l the potter's whetl — 
a very ancient invention. 

“ ‘ After the :ii rides arc made, 
sir, they are put into dnim- 
shapod cases, called setpuir^. 
In these they arc taken to the 
ovens and baked. AVhen the 
articles are taken out they are 
dry and crisp, like a biscuit: 
they arc then called biscuit ware. 
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“ ‘ After the hakinp the pat- 
terns are put on. If yon po to 
the factory you may see this 
done. Sli]>posc that one of the 
pirLs has to place the pattern 
on a di.sh. She will take a 
piece of /;7/w.s/c/ 'p!n)cr with the 
pattern printed on it. She will 
turn the front, or printed :>ide 
of the paper downward, and 
fit it on to the dish. She w'ill 
then rub the back of the j)a])cr. 
Aft<*r a time she will wet it, 
pull if off, and will then find that 
the pattern has left the pa])cr 
and is fastened f)n to the dish. 
Sometimes the ]Mittcrn is after- 
w'ards touched np w itli a brush; 
sometimes the whole juittern 
is done by Imnd: the pilt is 
pcnerally put on with a brush, 
and is burnt in * 

** ‘ T suppose that \ on put the 
fine pla/.e on the disli ofter it is 
printed?* 

“‘Ye.s, theplaze preserves the 
pattern. It ismadewithaprep.i- 
rationofsalt. Did von(‘\erln‘ar, 
sir, how' w'c first found out that 
salt makes poofl pi /inp?* 

“‘1 don’t think 1 have.* 

*“Itis said, sir, that it w'a.s 
discovered by a«-cidcnt. A 
servant was Ijoilinp s«nnc salt 
and wuitcr, and she left her 
c.^rthen ]) 0 t on the tin* while 
she went out. When shceame 
laiek the salt had boih*il over, 
and covered the sides of the 
pot. When the boilinp li(]uid 
w'as cold it formed a hard shin- 
inp plazc, which would not 
wash off at .ill. This accident 
lc<l to the idea of plazinp other 
pottc y in a similar manner. 

“ * 1 niipht tell you a preat 
deal more about our ]iotterics, 
sir, of all the different kinds 
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that we make: you would he 
surpriscMl at their variety. Vou 
nuiild like to liear al>out Mr. 
Wedgwood and Ids hcautiful 
vasi^i, and other specimens of 
china.’ 

‘■‘lint,* T saiil, ‘Iliavc no time 
j to see or hear «)t’ these thin;rs 
I now. W'hat otlier reinarkahle 
jdaee have yon in Stidldrd.shire?* 

‘“'rin* southern part of the 
county, sir, is as reinarkahle 
as tin* nortli. If yon were to 
vi'-it tlie four towns Woh'er- 
hampUmj ITo/sn//, and 

Jifrnihn/lnim which is in War- 
wiekshire, }on would find your- 
self in tlie i'reat non district, 
'riie si<;ht by nijjht is very 
reinarkahle. As yon travel 
you ’,\ill he li^dited for miles by 
the ^larin^ red tiames of hun- 
dreds of furnaces. In the day 
time, if }ou visit tln'se towns, 
you will liinl thousands of men, 
besides women aiul children, at 
work. Tliev are employed in 
makini^ <.Mins, ^as-tnhes, chains, 
locks, ke\s, s|)Jides, shovels, 
liiiifres. screws, tiles, o<lge-tools, 
hnekles, stirriiji-irons, hriille- 
hits, machinery, and many 
<»thcr thing's. The number of 
/az/A/s, ill particular, would 
siirpri-e yon.’ 

‘ I wi-jh you would »?ive me 
a list of your prinei{zal 
[ said. 

“ ‘ 1 will, sir. 

“ ‘ h’irst, there is the capital, 
STAPFoun ; it is not connected 
with ain manufactures, so it is 
not a very important jilacc. 

“ ‘ Lichfield is an old cathe- 
dral town. This town and 
Coventry form a hishop’s see. 
It was the birth -])lnce of Dr. 
Johnson f and of David Garrick, 


“ ‘ Burton is famous for its 
j ale. 

I “ * Newcastle- UN deu-Lyne 
1 is the j;reat pottery town. 
IleVc the round sk nil-shaped 
hats, and shoes for the work- 
men are made. 

** * In the south is the jwinci- 
• pal iton town, Wolvekiiamp- 
jrox; it is jiartieiiiarly famous 
I for its loeks and ke\ .s,and for its 
! tine railw'ay station, 
j “*Wals\ll and Dudley 
i are nl««) famous for their niiil- 
; making and iron -works.’ 

I “ f And have yon many rirrm 
j in this eonnty?’ 

“ ‘ Not many, sir ; only a 
Ismail ]uecc of the river Trent 
I ami the river Dor/; are wfuth 
I mentioning?. 'I’lie Trent only 
j is na\i)?al)Ie; and yet, f u* ail 
j that, sir, perhaps there is no 
I midlaml county with ht‘ttor 
j means of communication than 
Sraflordsliirc.’ 

“ ‘IIow' is that?’ I said. 

“ ‘ It is because ofour t.imous 
canals. First, tluTc is the 
Grand Trunk G/nnd ; then — * 

“ ‘ No, don’t repeat them all,’ 
I said. 

“ * Very wadi, sir. Jt w-oiild 
taTvC .sometime; hut I '-honhl 
tell you that we owe them all 
to the min/’ral irrrdth of our 
coiint^v. We slioiildu’i have 
had such canals if it liadn’t 
been for the clay and jM)tt erics, 
the iron, and the ezzal which is 
in nearly all parts of the county.’ 

“ ‘Thank you,’ I said, ‘ I must 
leave yon now. I am ff<)in<f to 
dine, and to write a letter to 
some children.’ And this letter, 
you sec, I have written. 

“ Your faithful friemd, 

“ Henp.y Youno.” 
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3rd Week. 


FRIDAY. 


Arithmetic. 


AlUTllMKTIC. 

Lesson U. — MtMliKATION ANO ADDITION. 


Ada. I II vvK learned 1113^ Ud- ^ 
iimu nuiiiljei.s, Init they arc not 
tlic li;^ures lliat Willie uses to ; 
(lu Ills ^unls w nil. . 

1 *. Mo, lli.it IS heeaiisc he! 
has ji Ill'Ll er set of niinierals to ' 
Use. lSll])|)o^e that a Koiiuiii 
h.id thiiiv-live njiiile.s in one' 
hand, and iw ent} -six in another, 
and lol l y-ei;^liL in a hag. If he 
wuiiLeil to see how mail}' ajijdes 
he had altogether, he would 
iiii\ the tliiee lots of apides into . 
one, then he would count them 
all together. i 

uUUi. Vi'-s, I could do that, j 
y*. Hut you would find that' 
if}ou wrote the three iiuinheisj 
on }our .slate, and tried to join | 
them into one, it would he very ■ 
ililhculi. Here they are 011 the 
slate. 

AX.W upides 
XWl apples 
XLVJ 11 apples 
If Willie wanted to join those ; 
three ([U.iiitiiies of ujiples into ' 
one, he would “add tlieiii up,” 
as we su}. Hut he would take j 
11 long lime to do so with these j 
Jlom.iii numerals. 

Ada. Ale _)OU going to tell 
me to-d.i\ what .soli ol iiuiiibers 
Willie usesi* 

y\ Ve.s; the marks that! 
Willie makes on his slate are 
very aueient ones. It is sup- 
' posed, HOW', that they were 
lirsl used in thousands 

of years ago. 

Hut the people of Kuropc got 
them fiom the Andts; thus they 
are called ** Arabic ” numerals. 
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Ada. ricase shew them to 
me. 

!*. 1 will. For oiu'. apjilc, 
we write this ligiire, I, wb'ch is 
something like that of the Uo- 
mans. For two apples you 
would write this figure, 2 ; for 
ihiee applies, 3 ; lor four ap]>les, 
4, lor li\e a[>ples, o. Hiit i 
will ariangc. the dilfeii-nt num- 
bers for \ou, and will shew you 
the liguies used to represent 
them : 

apph'B 

For . we write 1 

lor . . 2 

for ... ;{ 

lor .... 4 

for :> 

for t) 

for 7 

for 8 

for U 

Ada. Why are these numbers 
bellL-r than the Koinan ones? 

l\ You shall .see how conve- 
nient the\ arc. ll yon wanted 
to write ihiee o/ics, instead of 
making 111, you put an 1 with 
three under it. 

Ada. iSo, I sujipose, ; and 
for llli, I should w rite ^ ; or, for 

nine, instead of nine strokes, 
I shouhl write J. 

F. That is right. The art of 
wr< ing numbers either with 
Arabic, or Uoinan numerals, 
may be called nd-Ukua'IIon. 
You cannot learn Numeration 



FRIDAV 


FLFASANT FAGRS. 


AUirifMKTIO 


tlwMoiifjliIv until YOU know.nul 
' /''' I tlu; vnliui of e^c•ry tij;uro 
tlijit } oil miilvo. 

You ^viIl loiini the vivliic of 
your fi;:nn*s l»y tlieui. I 

iiu'aii, tlicirrore. tliat >oii ^hall 
imTi'si''e \our kuo\\le<i^'e ot‘nu- 
riicratmn «/>. mint if. To- 
I ilay Will >li.ill ln'i^iii tlie 
i rule ill Aniiiuietie. It is i-allod 

I Aoiil 1 ION'. 

I 

, vnnriiox. 

! I\ ITi'ie, Ada, are 3 sinjjlo 
Mfi|iU*s — three ones ns ^\e ^ay. 

I llere are two more; ami liere is 
; one mole, iu your laji. I low 
1 imiuy ha> e } oil allojreiher. * 
I Alia. Sir^ jiapa. ' 

/\ 'L'lu* uumlior .si\ is rijrht. 

' 'fliiis \<m have made three' 
.sm.iller uumhc-is into one l.irj.'e j 
one. 'I’liat is what we mean h\ [ 
joininjjj Miiall niini- 
heis together to make laruer 
ones. 

Voii sliall now add tho-e 
nnmhers tojfLMlier on the .slate. 

A(fii. 15nt what is the use 
of my doinjr that when 1 
I ran do it ‘*oiit of my own 
liead ?'* 

' J*. Jiy wrilinj; the iinmliers 

' you will more easily remeniher 
J them. You will .soon ha\e to 
' add nj) \ery larpe niimhers. 

Tlieu you will he phul of the 
I slate. 

1 w ill write } our sum for you. 

/ 

. 1 a])])le 

. . 2 ajiples 

... li ajiplcs 

C a])ples 


Here is another .sum: — 

/ 

. . 2 apples I 

... 3 ajiple.s 

* . . . . 4 ajijilcs ' 

......... ajiplc.s I 

You may now' pci form the i 
follow iiip exereisi . j 

Krfrnur 2. N e m r. a ati o .v a .m> < 

A DIM] ION. I 

III' /‘J.ri>rt xx in fujin'i'S thf' J'ol- 1 
htinnif t/nnn/ifiix o/ n/t/ili'x : — j 
:*even, lour, three, pin., lue, one, 
and eiplit. 

(h) H>i7r/7/e numhri’i(il'iij>j‘lrs 
irJiirh the jolloiriiHf fi/inrcs rr- 
prrxrnf : c', 1, 3. l! h, 7, 2, '.). 

(r) Ai/t/ toijflhn' tin' niimhcrv 

in thrjollon'infj ,\nins : 

T r 

. 1 pear 11 2 slick.** 

.... 1 pCJlT.S II 2 s| |( k.s 

.... I peai.s 1 1 1 3 .sliekH 

I 1 Slu-k 

3 pears llllilil H shcK... , 

I T I [ 1 \ 

1 3 2 I 3 

4 2 I 1 4 ' 

3 3 3 2 2 

12 I J ' 
1 1 I 


Lexmn 3. — Xr.MKR v’l ion and | 
I Addition. {CuntiumdA 

' Ada, I have done all those i 

' sum«, I'Mpa, e\<-epf the last, i 
Jt-i i)uiiiher.s when adiled tope- i 
’ tlicr make /e/i, and nou have | 
4.5 i 



■ ^1 


FU1J>AY. 


PLEASANT PAGES. ARITHSIETIC. 


not sliowi) me what figure to 
make for ten. 1 cannot write 
any lii^'lier niiinher than nine. 
Sliall I write t)ie ten in this 
way ? X 

1 

J\ "fliat is nearly correct; 
hut .sii|»]>ose tiiat by chance the 
X over liie 1 were rnbhed oat, 
no oiu; couhl tell whether the 1 
men lit 1 /c/;, or 1 otte. 

AJ<t. 'riien, what imi«t 1 do? 

I\ \N'hene\er you write any 
nunihcr that stanrls i'or tens^ 
you also write down whether 
there, are any ones besides. 
Yon would write I ten in this 


1 0 

A(ht. 'J'hat nieaiis “oak* tew, 
wo ones.'* 

I*. Ves. Here are two quan- 
tities of ii|iide<<. 'j\ike notice 
how f write their number with 
the Arabic niimeruls. 

= 13 

=10 

A(ht. I nnderst<ind that. Jn 
the Hist row' there are one ten, 
and three ones over. Jii the 
sei'ond row there aic one ten, 
and iK'iojht ones over. Now 1 
can trll (hat each of those ones 
Stands for a /ca without ])uttinj; 
the X o\er it, because each has 
an<Uli<*r li;rnre after it, to show' 
how many o/zi .s i here are beside. 

And do you always, W'hen 
yt)n write a ten, |int ano- 
ther figure after it to .show how 
man> ones there are? 

J\ Yes. 1 have shown you 
how to w rite nine aj»idcs. We 
will now write ten, twenty, 
tliirty, forty, and tifty apjiles, 
and so on. 
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Aiijilrs. 

=10 

= *20 

=30 

= 4t) 

=50 

= 60 

=70 

= *<0 

= 00 

P. Yon must read tliis table 
in this way. One row of ten 
apples is written 1 0. Two rows 
of ten apples are AM'itteii 20. 
'Plirec rows of ten apjdes are 
written 30. Now', w ill > on write 
down on your slate in'eniij-five. 

Atla. Here it is, papa— 20 5 
apples! Fir.st the twenty^ and 
then tlic//rc. 

I\ All, j am so sorry! You 
liave not been lliiukiug. JjCt 
us put the Uomaii numerals 
over the Arabic ones, and see 
how' they will read. 

AY, / 

2 0 5 

Tho.se fijrures make tiro /c??.?, 
Vo ovi s, and Jive ones. AN’ by do 
\oii say «(»ones when tliere are 
/ire ones to he put after tlic 
ten ? 

Ada. 1 sec the nn.stakc. Is 

this right, papa,^ j.|? 

P. A\‘s. As it was wriltcn 
before, the 0 stood for vn tens, 
and the 2 for two liiiiulred. 

rpi ext. 

1 bus It was „ > 

2 0 5 

I'i'o hvudrrd and fire^ but you 
will understand tliis better in 
oiir next lesson. Now w'ritc on 
your slate yw/’f//-sj'.r. 

Ada. Here it is, 4G. 



ARTTIJMETIO. 


FRIDAY, PLEASANT PAGES. 


i P. Now write fifty- two. 

, Adtt. Here it is, .Vi. 

P. Voii cMTi write numbers 
I wliicli botli tens and 

’ ones. J.et me >ee }oii add tliem 
i toffetlier. 1 will siijijuise that 
! lja\e f«»rty-f()ur applc.s, and 
I twenty-two, atid thirty one. 
I Siipp<.so tli.it you mixed all 
' these apples, y«»u would then 
j« in tlies(‘ three .smaller niim- 
liers tojrelher, and make them 
into (>ne Iar«;e number. 

Atht. Yc>; that is Just what I 
I slioiihl do. 

; ]\ N<i\\, if you w’ant to tell 

, exaetly how* mneli this larj^e 
j number w ill he, it i.s better to do 
I c»n the shite. I will wiitcthc 
I nunibers lor you. 


I 'U 

I Von see that they make 
! itiiiofif-seveti. I will tell }oii 
I how I did this. 1 first addeil 
up all ih(? dues and found that 
the\ made 7. 'I’hen I added uj» 
all the ^ //, S' and found that there 
were o. 

A>/tt. 'fhat i.s nine ten.s, seven 
om s ; or nine///- .seven as we 
I .'a\. 'riiat is very ea.sy. Tl you 
I will ,,,41 .some for an cxer- 
, ei.se I think I eaii soon do them. 
! P. Verv well, T w'ill. 

I JS.rerche 3. — XrMBiiATioN and 
Audition. 

I Ejrjn'essin^ffjnrcstheJoU 

, lowimj quantities oj' ycnciis — 


Twenty-live — eevenly-uine — fifty- 
three-^ eiffhtj-eifrht — sixty-six — 
tJiirly-seven. 

(b) WHte the 7mmhers of op-' 
pifsn'epresentett hq the folhneinp 
fiqurcs 37,' US, 45, 03, 88 , 
Ul\ 71, 51. 

(e ) A ihl tofjeth er the u u m bars 
in thejollort'iufj sums : — 


XT 

X/ 

XI 

XT 

3 1 

7 0 

1 1 

I! 4 

4 2 

7 

2 0 

1 2 

G 

21 

7 

1 1 

# 

■“ 

— 

““ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.3 2 

0 0 

7 

1 8 

24 

1 0 » 

0 0 

.5 0 

1 3 

4 7 

0 

2 1 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 


32 

.5 3 

2 0 

3 

4 

1 0 

2 

fi 2 

0 3 

3 0 

7 7 

2 1 


(d) .Time had t wenly-fnnv bonks ; 
Mary had tlnrly-lhree ; and Tom 
had forty-one. How inimy had 
they nltopether? 

IJneln John pave me thirfy-sevcn 
lozenpe.'*, and pave twenty -two to 
iny little brother, and kept ten for 
himself, lluw' many had ho at 
first. 

A poor man w’onl out one inorn- 
irip. He had only two penine.s in 
hi.s pneket, but he borrowed three 
]iennieHofn friend ; he then earned 
twenty-one more, and before ho 
iveiit homo he pot three more by 
beppinp. Ilow' many pennies were 
inside that man’s pocket os he 
went home 7 
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3rd YTeek. 


SATURDAY. 


Sacred Music. 


O KOR A HEART TO T’RAISE MY GOD. 


■._ 8 : ^ -f 


* ^ 


. -- rt J-vf ^ 

r r if ,-u— :— -i -j 


JVr I. O f.ir .iliiMit t«) piai**r* mv i.tiil. A lu-iit Irnm <.111 n . Oci * \ 

I'vt :i ’I'll} II. linn-, i;r.K-i<)Us liii|>.ii I , (‘oino ijHn-kly (nun ii-lm* , AVnlr 


-H 4 




f) fur !i lic.irl (o pr.iisi' Iiiv <!oil, V hr.uf finm sin srt fiiM*! .\ 

Tliv ii.iliiri', L'l.nioiis I.mil, iiii|Mrt , <’«iiiii* f|tiu l»l\ funn ii - ln<n', Wiilo 

iilfi -1 # — “• ^ ~ r Ns]p ~i — 1 s • 3 


T'f-- 


;-e 


-p- 

r-. '/ 


p- 

.t:.- 


jh 


hi'.ii t (li.it s spi inl^liil wiVli llir so Iht 1\ sJii .( tm 

On iii'W n.iiiii' ii]i on iin IhmiI.TIiv in*w In st ii.inii of 


"V 

■4 


.r.- 


1 


t- -If- 


i - 

lii'.'ii t tli.it's spi iiiKIi <1 nith (III' lilooil <<0 fill* l\ sIimI foi 

I In IK n ii.iMir tip - OH tin Ik . 11 1 , Tin inn i>i‘sr n niii' of 


D: 


-"N • 


•rr • 


- ;t|? l 

1 j ' _ iirtg-ib- 


V- 






^ 0 • F p ^ 

If- 

lir:ir( icsiifiH’il, snli - inis sno.iiiri’k M> do.ir J<i’ ih'riii - ot s Ihiono, 

.1 S 71 - - 7 Nr. 7 .- - - -Sr.— 7- r — st:- 


0 - 

r 

hi'.irl ri'siifiii'il, Mill - nii*i-si\i*, Hill Ik, Mv ilr.ir Uo dn in 01 s iliiniii-. 




Y .7 - 

S, f> - P P 

d~ --L 


P- P 




r, — t? 


T-- 


rv s 




P -P 


_{? ' U -t-_- 


'■* -- 


M'Ih'K' 

Mill'll* 

-.li 


on - Ij Cliiist is liciiril to sp 4 *ak. M lii'icJo - sus II i::iis .1 - loin*. 

Ijl'liiisl IS lii-ard I'l ^pr.ik, MOiori' .Ti> - MIS ii'i^iis ii - loin*. 

-rp-» 

L_I il' 
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PLEASANT PAGES. 

A JOUllNAL OF INSrUOCnOX rOR THE FAMILY AND THE SCIIOOI.. | 


4th Week. MONDAY. Botany. 


I TIIK JtrSSlKlLVN SYSTKM. 

I TIIALAMII'I.OUALS. /*. Yes ; or I will show voii 

Onkr 17. CiiAi'E Venes. remember llmi a 

. . Imiich nt cmTiuit-lili)s.<iOMis, or 

Ampvlulae, L(Ari,(j,,.Y.][)lQgjjonis, i.s calli-d 

P. Tm: Greek word ampelos a riieeiiic. But we enll tlic 
nieaii.s a and eidos a form, bunch of {grapes by a diH'erent 
Tims, you see the bota- iiumc. We say that they birm 

nieal name Ainpelidcie, you a panicle. In the raceme the 
Ilia) knon tliatit means ]jlants stalks ])roeecd at once from the 
i of the Ibriii of a grape-vine.” stem; but in the imnlcle sliort 
Here i^ a branch of a vine, stalks grow from the central 
Let Us look about for some par- stem, and others again grow 
ticulurs to di.stingui.di it irom from tlicm, they are more like 
the preceding (U'ders. the hraiiclies of a tree. 

Jttn, Here is a ‘•particular.” Ion. Yes; T ha\e oTten no- 
Look at its ;tiee«i that difference. A"ou told 

ir. But a i>fa has tendril.'-', ; us, once, that an car of oats is 
and .so have the lanij and other; a panicle. (See pages 229, 230, 
]dant.s. , vol. iv.) 

P. True; hut we cun find a| Ion. That makes two distitic- 
j dl.stinclion in tlie.sc tendrils. ' lions ; — 

i Tin 'ie o) tjiuis difpr ui almost evny' ( 1 .) The tendrils (jrow fiom 
! h ihe of plants that ;io6afeji.sfts them. ' hut renjimvrr stalks, 

Tlm.s, YOU remember lliat tliej (2). The hlossoinsarearront/ed 
1 pea has “ pinnate ” leaves; that in a panit le. 

i', distinct leaflets grow from.' /\ And, .‘Irdly, if you look nt 
1 eacli side of a mid-rib. Now | these branches closely, you will 
I the tei.iiiil of the pea is a pro- i.«ce swellings at the parts from 
longutton of this mid-rib, lii which the Icaxes grow. 'J liese 
some plants the tendrils arc jioints, you may remember, arc 
prolongations of the tips of the called nodci. 'I'hey are marked 
p.’tals. In the vine the tendrils in the vines almost as strongly 
grow from the barren Jiuwer- as iii the gra.sscs. Y’<m may 
6tulks, now find out a fourth di4inc- 

L. Now shall wc look for tion. Here is a flower which 
I another distinction? you may examine: — 
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MONDAY. 


PLEASANT PAOKS. 


UOTANV. 



liLOdaiiM OK fillAPB 
f)PI<MSO 


till' liii'tfiiii, Uiit iinitril 
Ht iliK loa, (' SLamvnii 
d. (jlllllllb 


Tliiiir (liniTunce of i-hunicter is 
not stroii;^ly nuirkcd. 

The Fax {irn pa of Ainericiiis 
ii \ery Imd kind. It i*» noted 
, for its Ailc indt‘s^enl)jil)le tuste, 
j whicli is like fl't* smell of a fox, 
rt. c.iiyx, h Coroiii, ' and oaiiiiot he removed hy cul- 
tlie ii.-tnlH d.-turJie.l ..t ^ tix'utioll. 

In the liive.i tjutpeihe bciries 
are siinill und acid, hut the 
Jhiwers have a ilelicioiis odour. 

The /Hark Sirael-u'nta/ is one 
of the Knj;li.sh vsirietics. It is 
a small prape, suited foi grow- 
had better t/Wte' <nit of doors on A\alU. 

! One of the ino^t celebrated 
I kinds is the Hhirk Coiiitth, 
Tlic (V////./; is sninll, nnd looks; which is brouplit from the 
like nil expansion of the rccep- • Ionian Isles, in the Mediter- 
t.u-l,|-iti»iiliii(mtunclividnl. I rancu.i Sea, nii.1 IVom I'ales- 
II, « arc 0 in numher; 

when the tlower IS younp they are I „ . ... i ’ 

..•inirnle nt tlio l,ni, l.ut tlio.v urc 


rerhn])S 1 

the de.sciiption for you. 


united at the point; as the stamens 
prow lliese petals are carried iip- 
\Mirds, away from the sepol, as 
3011 nee in tlie drawing. 

Tlie .sfamcnd are five in nntnhcr. 


dried ami sold 111 I'^iiplaiid as 
“groeers* currants.” 

But I told you that amongst 
the' sweet grapes there is no 
rcinarkahlc dillcnmee. In the 


{Olavth.) There is a whorl of | j^uxemhourg Collection, pub 
glands on the disk, hetwccii the : iis,|,ed in 18 t) 2 , the grajies .are 
stiirnens and petals (sec r/ in the | elussified iiiider six dilfereiit 

cut.) These .arc the rudiments of , 

another whorl of stamens which 1® ’ 

liavo not been developed. 1 JJ, , * 

The ornrt/ is two-celled. The I 
pistil has not any style, but only a ! White oral fruits . 


stipina, whirli is placed on the 
ovary. "When the ovary ri)>cn8 
and beeoincs a grape, the parti- 
tion of the two cells can scarcely 
ho Uiseo\ered: the four seeds in 
the pulp are hard and bitter. 
i:^oinctiincB only two seeds, or one, 
can he found. 

W. I til ink I cun remember 
that description, papn. Are 
there any other kinds of trees 
bedside tlie vine in this order? 

J\ Yes; I will first men- 
tion the varieties of the vine. 
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4 lli. 'White round fruits 
5 ili. Yiolet fruits. 
6tb. 'Violet round fruits 


37 sorts. 
1)8 „ 

if ” 

711 ,, 


10 


Total .... 207 sorts. 

Besides these varieties of the 
vine, there arc the genera Cis~ 
suSf and Ampdopsis. Most of 
them are cree])ers. One called 
the Virginian creeper is very 
familiar. It differs from the 
vine, because the leaves are 
divided into Jive distinct seg- 
ments. 



MONDAY. 


PLKASANT PAGES. 


BOTANY. 


I Ion. Xow, papa, >\ill you toll 
us file plica and the uses of thit> 
order? 

/*. Of the mfs of wine I need 
hardly speak — how wine max 
he u^ed and ahii'^ed. \ou *dl 
know. Von may read on tliis 
sulijeet in full, ill “ Fireside 
Fact'S.”* 

Wine lias hecn made even 
fniin a decoction of the leaxes 
and youii'; shoots of the vine. 

I In w.irrner climates (rrapes are 
eaten with hread, either when 
I frc'sli pithered or <lried. 

I 'riie X me is useful in medirinr. 
It '•iijiplies (1) verjuice, used as 
the juice of lemons; f2)it sii]»- 
idies tartar ; (3) it .supplies 

vinepir, used as a ‘‘eondiinent” 
\xith food ; (4) its juice is used 
for extracting the virtues of 
other rnedieines ; (o) also for 
eouiiteracting vegetable poi- 
s«uis ((») TlV/ic itself, is used 
as a niedieinc; it is given in 
typhus fever, putrid sore throat, 
nervous disonlers, and even in 
the ])laguc. (7) Ifx\ewcreto 
talk of Its use as a beverage, 1 
should have to tell you of sonic 
kinds which are beneficial, and 
others which are most hurtful. 

I should have to begin with the 
days of Noah, who planted u 
xincyard, and drank of the 
wine, even to intoxication. 

Ion. I have thought of an 
eighth use. The leaves hax’e a 
, very pretty shape, and some* 

; times they are beautifully va- 
j negated with red, yellow, and 
j brown. So (8) they arc used 
j for garnishing dishes of fruit, 
j That is true ; and 9ihly, 

I might tell you of the uses of 


* Fireside Facts, page 157 — 101. 


1 the woodj but will noxv point 
, out on the map the place which 
the vine occupies on the earth. 

The])rincifnil district of the 
globe in which the vine is 
cultivated is from the 21st 
degree of North Latitude up to 
the .>()tli; a breadth of about 
2000 iiidcs. Now, let US mark 
Its h'ngrh. You begin on tlie 
western shores of Portugal, 
and tiavel eastward, acros.-* 
France, and Spain, Swit/cr- 
land, Italy, (Ireecc, Tnrk(‘v, 
Asia Minor (purtii ular in P;di*s- 
line), Persia, ami India up to 
the very north of that gieat 
country. Vines are now also 
cultivated in the Western Ile- 
inisphere, both in the N. and 
S. latitudes. 

You may noxv take the pointer 
in your hand, and again mark 
out the region of the xine. 

L. Aiui can x\c not ]>roducc 
wine in Kngland ? 

P. We can, but it is not 
worth xvhile to do so. The 
grapes produced are not fine 
enough. Kven in France, or 
Sjiain, there is much difference 
of quality in the fruit, according 
to the climate. In the southern 
parts, the grapea are too sweet 
and juicy; they are best suited 
for clrxing as I’liimns. In the 
north, again, the juice is apt to 
be harsh and austere. 

W. And I suppose that that • 
is the case in England, too ? I 

I\ Yes. When cultivated out ' 
of doors, they do not contain i 
enough sugar. But in the xear 
1763, an experiment was made 
by the Duke of Norfolk, who 
lived in Arundel Castle. Sussex, 
which is the tonth of England. 
During that year, the Duke 
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procured sixty pipes of wine 1 will jidd a few words more j 
from one of his vineyards, on the growth of these plants. | 
Kven now, on the south coast of In warm climates, the vine will [ 
Ilevon, small quantities of wine j reach to a considerable age. I 
arc made from the vineyards, i Pliny speaks of one that lasted | 
A. How I should like to sec 600 years. Another writer, | 
the vineyards in France and • speaks of vines in Jivryuinly^ i 
Spain! 1 tliink they must look ' -100 years old. Many vines in | 
very beautiful. IHnglainl are above lUU y<uirs 

A J am afraid you would be ! old. Tlie famous vine at 
disapjiointed. In the moiin- j Hampton Courts covers a sur< 
tains around Malaga, in Spain, I face of 1G‘.)4 square feet, ft 
when the vines cover the j scMom bears less than 2000 
' mountain sides, no doubt they , clusters every season ; and in 
must be a pretty sight; in Italy i 1816, there were 2240 clusters, 
also, where they grow ])rinci- 1 averaging nearly one pound 
! |)ally in trellis- work, they are each. 

! very pretty; but I do not think It is said, that vineyards im- 
I you would admire them in prove in ynalifi/ until they are oi) 
France. A few years ago, I years old, A Tier that age, I sup- 
I was travelling there, by railway, pose they keep iq) one steady 
j through some fields of vines, rate of jnoduce. For there are 
I As wo passed through them, [ vineyards in France and Italy 
could not for some time per- in the same comlition us they 
' suadc myself that the stunted w'ere 300 years ago. 

looking jilants which I saw Now for a last word, as to 
j were vines. They were trained tpiantitks. In Kngland, we 
! separately, and in rows, npon import annually ten miUmns of 
' ])oles. Few of these were ^a//o/i.v of wine, much of which 

' higher than a boy, about three is rubbish. 

■' or four feet. They reminded Of raisins, the annual im- 
nic somewhat of u field of peas, port may he reckoned at ten 
or French-beans. It was a long thousand tonsy and of grocers’ 
time before I could take courage currants about the same qiian- 
. to ask the French- worn an in tity. 

a white cap, who sat opposite More than ten years ago, 
j to me, whether those things the annual “duty” on ^\ine 
i were vines;” 1 was afraid she was 2,000,000/. ; on raisins, 

. would laugh at me and say 13.'>,00iU. ; and on grapes, 

' that they were something else. 190,000/. 


How little of oursolvos we know 
Uofuro the heart a grief has felt I 
The lessons that wo learn wf woe 
31 ay brace the mind, as well as melt. 

XAllL or CAnLISLII. 
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THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 

TIIALAMIFLOl? ALS. Icnli Gcrnniimis, arc not really 

, , ' such. They belong to the 

Ordtr 18. iiiE Cranksiiills. | jremis Peitirgoniuin, A\hich is un 

(Gmmhtti.oe.') \ “ 

I Here is one of the seventeenth 
P. "J he flowers which we [ Order, the Wood Geraniuiu. 



r.CRVMUM liri.V%TICUH 


The real gemniunis may be 
found growing wild in almost 
all country places. They arc , 
commonly known by the name ' 
“ crancsbill.” There is another 
genus, an “ally,” which is. 
called “the storksbill.” We 
liad l)Ottcr got to the question 
of this hW at once. 

The pistil of the true gera- 
nium consisi" of five carpels, 
whicli arc clustered round an 
axis. This axis is formed by a 
]>art of the disk Avhich projects 
ujiwards through their centre. 


When the petals and stamens ' 
of the flower liave fallen off, ■ 
however, this axis becomes ! 
very long, and is strikingly ! 
like the bill of a crane or stork. ! 
Shall I explain to you how it | 
becomes sj)? | 

L. Yes, do papa, please. j 
P. In most plants, when the i 
flower dies, the styles of the j 
pistil shrink up, and fail off 
also. Ill this plant, however, 
the stylos still continue to giow 
and harden as fast as the car- 
pels. In doing so they grow 
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rouiul tlic oeiitral axis, ainl ad- curves to- 

Iktc t<)j;i*tlu r. 'I’ll IIS they have wards tin*, top 
the lonii of a hill, such as you of the style ? 
now see. this 

* means the 

f\ carpels arc 

liKAK OF TUB Truk turned up- 

OKiiANirM [ side down, 

! and the seed 

r. drops out. 

li bv l>li«! xtIm L'ron iiiiT ! 


b> l.li«! aiylM (rnm iii^f . 

ro'iiid tliH itiiH , tliB 11 0 W 

odriii'U ure null dun- llUlliy <Ceds 
t.r.d H» iiu- jii-t; there in 

ban. nml «r.. .ur- eurpcl? 

ruiiiiilcil by the calyx. ‘ . 


f ban. n.u| are xur- curpcl? 

ruiiiiileil by the calyx. .. . / . 

i*. Only < 

L. I should 
like to sec 

T^iit I have soinclhiny more the seeds 
curious to show \ou. 'Ihc e m p t i c d. 
manner in irlmk the fo/ya/* 1 C’aii 1? 
are ein/ified oj their sved't is| I*. Yes; it 



CnFfu-ln bnrne iitiwuiilH 
ll, to ibi' point ol tlo* 
bixk, by the nbiuiik 
pintiln, one bus tiilleii 

it ‘»<f 


most reiiiaikahle, VVheic do you u ill j^uither one of the eoin- 
yoii oh.sev\c tliat they are iiiou llritish ^(‘raniunis (cranes- 


placed ? 


I hilihj before the tlew is otf, and 


/on. They arc at the base of put it iii the sun to dry, the 
the beak. heat of the sun will cause lirst 

/’. And they arc emptied hy one ami then another pistil to 
f>u‘n(/ jfiUd Jivni the. Udtoni to! detach from the carpels with a 
the fo/>. In lime the J*octl.s, j .snappm*; .sound, u hilc the jeik 
carpels, ami instils hegiii tt» ! \mI1 scatter the .seed.s. 
dry, hut the pistils .stun ten mj W. Sow, papa, will vou 
drymj. As they become .shorter | {ri^c us the de.scription of thi.s 
I lhaii the axis to which they arc order, so that we may know 
lastencd, they mii.st scpuiaic how to distinguish it? 

! Iroiii it, either at their points l\ Vcs ; you know that the 
1 or at the ha, sc. ^iow, they ad- ovaiy has li\e vuipelsj each cou- 
j here so lirmly at their points taming one seed. You also 
: that they eaiinot separate there, know th t it has five pi.siiN, 
I 1-hey, thei'etoi'c, separate at which grow round a central 
I the other end ; and, as they' are ! axis. It has ten stnmensy dis- 
united to the carpels, they j imcily arranged in two rows ; 

I actually tear ihe.se carpels out ! the outer row is shorter than 
i of their sockets, and cause them ' the inner one. In some plants 
I to spring up around the point j ot the order (theen/Me.sA///.S for 
of tile beak in this manner. | msiaiue) the outer rows is 
Do you oh.serve how each I without anthers. 

' pistil, with a earpel at Us end, | Ion. Aow forthcp<’/rt/ji,papa. 
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F. Tlic* petals like the ear- 
pels, are live in riiiinher. 

L. That is lialt' the number 
of the stamens. 

P. The^e petals are pretty 
because tlteir vidns are unusu- 
ally prominent; the\ thus have 
; a streakeil or pencilled appear- 
ance. These \ein> are air- 
vesseN', .'ind look very beauti- 
ful when seen through the 
microscope. 

j The < '////r aKo has //re sepals. 

1 These spiead a‘-uiidcr A\heu the | 
I tlower i-* ojieii; hut when the' 
, petals fall oil they contract! 
i again, 'fhey then gather round , 
I the \ouiig and tender carpels, 

, and pniteet them {nee the sc- 
amd cut in the /ensoii). 
j You may al.^o know these! 
I plants by distinctions in their j 
ntaniy ami Jimri i -slnlLs. If you ' 
examine any kind of geranium, ! 
>ou will find that the stems* 
sw’cll at the nodch, whence the 
leaves arise; thc\ thus resem- 
j ble the plants of the previous 
order, the \ines. 

Again, the llow'cr-stalks com- 
monly grow' fiom one centre, and 
thus form an umbel, .such as 
you see in the carrot, hemlock, I 
and others. 

ir. Y on showed us an umbel 
in one of our former lessons.; 
(See V^d. lii. page ‘J 21), No. 7.) ' 
j P. There are many varieties 
j of the^e tlow'crs. besides the 
, WwhI (livtamnm^ there are the 
liound-ha/ed (geranium, Jle/h 
l{obtrt, and others. Some t)f 
these plants are u.seful. The 
llerblvobert ha** medicinal ejua- 
lilics. 'riie root of an American 
species is called The Alum 
Root,” from IniMiig very ai/rm- 
yent properties. The stern of. 


' another foreign species burns 
like a torcli, and gives out an 
agreeable smell. 

I I might go on to point out 
i to you the dirt’erence betw'een 
: these plants and the Rclar- 
gonium.s, which w'e call gera- 
niums. These showy llowcrs 
were brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope. You may yourself 
take one, ami compare it with 
a true geranium; and w'nte 
down the points in which they 
are not alike. 

ir. Papa; w'C have not made 
any summary of our lessons lor 
some time. Shall I write all 
the particulars you hu\e told 
us? 

P. Not yet. We .shall .soon 
reach the last onler of the 

“'rilALAAlirLOKAL.S.” Wc will 
then make the summaries of 
the last eight orders at one 
time. They will form a good 
long memory-les.son. 

Before we leave olV, f may as 
well talk to \ou of anothm- 
.small onler, winch is allied to 
this one. Here is a nasiijii- 

TIUH. 

Ion. That is not much un- 
like a geranium. 

P. No; 1 .should tell you 
first that this liower also is 
wrongly named. 'I'lie true 
“ nasiurtia'’ are the cresses; this 
plant belongs to the order 
rm>r.EoLE*K. It is, however, 
s«> like the garden-crc.ss in it.s 
taste, smell, and other pro- 
perties, th.it the same insects 
feed on both jihints. 

The nasturtium, as it is 
called, is culthated in Isngland 
not only lor its .showy flower 
but for its unri])e < arpel.s. 
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These nrc so pungent that they 
are often pi<‘kle(l, and iis(‘(l like 
eajiers in making sauce for 
boiled inutfoii. 

L. AN ill you point otit to us, 
])apa, v'Inf it diflers from the 
geriurmm? 

P. Yes. Tii th(! first place 
its ovary has threo carpels in- 
stead of ti\e. liike, thf»se of 
tlic geraniums, tliey adhere 
round a central axis, and each 
contains a singh? seed. 'I’hc 
stamens are eight in number, 
but, iiiddNC those of all other 
lliahnnilhn'als, they arc not hy- 
pogyiioiis, they adhere to the 
calyx, and are, therefore, pori- 
gynous. 'I’he pHa/s of these 
lloucrs are irregular; three 
being smaller than the revt. 
'riie sepals are, however, more 
remaik.ddc still, tor one is }«vo- 


vided ^^ith a long distinct spur; 
this spur is subject to great 
varieties of form. All the 
members of the order arc na- 
tives of tropical countries. 

The next time yon pick a 
nastiirtinni from tin* garden, ; 
you may remembor these three j 
particulars: ' 

1st. That it belongs to the j 
order Tiw)P/Eolk.i:, and is not | 
]>ropcrly narneil a ii.MStiirtium. ! 
(Kor this name belongs to the ! 
tribe of Ganhn nras, in the 
order of cruciform plants.') 

tindly. That it is a native of 
trouical climates ; and 

.‘Nrdly. That it dilfcrs from 
the geraniaeea- in the num- 
ber of carpels in its ovary, 
in its stamens, jictals, aiid 
sepals. 


TirOUtJIITS OX XKW YEATl'S DAY. 

Mow flic old year liiis pasoed away, 

And a new one begun, 
liCt me from this very ilay. 

Try all former fjiurts to »liun ; 

Tirst T am to anger prone, 

Therefore 1 mint careful ho 
To avoid oecnsioiis known, 

AV'hen had temper teniptoth me. 

T mn.«»t strive from thi.s day lienee, 

Kot to give or take oftence. 

Xext, I fear I’m hlle, loo. 

And am rather ipiickly tired, 

Kol much liking work to <lo, — 

Al least the work from me required ; 
1 must try to eon«|uor tlii*!, 

Tlioiigli it eo.st no little pain, 

Htiiving not to do amiss, 

Or, erring, not to err again ; 

I must think upon the bee, 

And learn the tusk of industry. 

1 mint watch, and work, and pray, 

To keep the vows I’ve made to-day I 
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THE PROr-RKSS OF LEARNING, INVENTIONS, AND 
SCIENCE, DURING THE ITxii CENTURY. 

P. In our lii.story lesson, j ini prove m on ts were eliiefly 
}(m of the tHritwa i/W ' eaii.se<l l»y the loii^i ])arliiiincnt 

Ivfirned men wlio lived in the diirinjj the reijjri of (Charles L, 
17tii ecniiiry. j and the Coniinoiuvealth. 

/on. And you said that you ! Durinjj the Connuon wealth 
would, to-<lay, up the the privilege (d /h/nh-hir/ lettcis 

vtveiifion.^ and im/n'avemenf.^ in was first allowed to uieiuhcrs of 
t/ie art'iund srmnrcs whieli were ‘ parliament. 


then made. 

I\ I will do .«'0 now, 

'^riie reij'ii of Tii vur.K.'i T. is 
reniai kahle for the eMnblUhment 
of the -office. 

W. Hut did not ])eoplc write 
letters before tliat time, ]»apa? 
or, if they did, how did they 
.send them? 

'riiere w'crc at that time 
men ealleil “letter earners,” 
whose business it w'as to convoy 
letters from j'laee to ]»laec. Tii- 


I /on. I never heard of a 
1 “franked” letter. \Vliat does 
that w'ord mean, ]M]ia? 

P. You have seen franked 
letters, 'riioui^h you are not a 
iiieiriher ot parliament 1 have 
seevi you frank many a letter. 
Ion. When, papa? 
l\ When you have put a 
postntfp, St am}) on it. Hy so 
doing you cause it to (jo free of 
any charge for jiosiage. 

You ought to have rernem- 
decd, the proh's^ion of a letter- bered the meaning of the word 
eairier hail been cstalilished frank,” for, the other day I 
long hefi»re. Sucli men were • told >oii, in our geography les- 
certainly einployf'd in the time i .son, that France was anciently 
of Henry VIII. Jt is believed • called (Jaul, and that its name 
that there were letter-carriers i w'a.schangcdto “ France ” when 
even in the tirneof Fahvard III. it heeame the emjiire of the 
7„. What alterations were Pranks. I said that the w'ord 
imulewhen tlie po.st-f>//mc was : Frank.s means “free ])eople,” 
cslahli.>licd? land that France means “free 

P. Hefore then the ]mhlic I country.” 
jiaid £7,00«> i)cr annum for the i IF. I rememher that, papa, 
support of these letter-carriers. | So a franked letter niean.s a 
Hut, on the new' footing the free letter. The next time w'c 
jiost-officc was made to yie/d a ! have an election I will not take 
profit. Hy canning many let- i the trouble to buy any postage 
ters at the same time, and by j stanqi.s. I will go to the foiii- 
starting at regular intervals, j niittce-room of the gcntl inan 
the postmasters saved the pul)- j who is elected memher of par- 
lie tlie cxpen.se of paying them , liament, and I will say to him, 
£7.000 a year, and gained j “ I'Icase, will you frank all these 
£10,000 per annum. These letters?” How will he do it? 
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1\ 1I« will not do it ait aill. j You may remember that the 
Formerly, lie would h.'ivc first nuwHpaper was jmblishcd 
trunked your letter by wiltin'^ ' in the reij^u of Queen EIiz.'i- 
his name on the corner, but both, alter the defeat of the 
tliat iu'i\ii<'K(^hiis been iibolished , Spanish Annadai. It is sup- 
Ibr home years. Indeed, the ; pose»l that newspjipers must 
mcmlxns of parliament would I afterwards have been di>*eon- 
not eaire. to ret.iin it, now that tinned for some tone, for the 


postage is so cheap. 

You know that before the 
establishment of the penny pos- ' 
ta^e, lettms would cost Is. and i 
*2s. (i<l. for posfaj'e, or more. 


first date «»f their jnibiication 
is said to be during the reij.'n 
of (’harles, in the yesir 16l‘i. 

Yon may also remember that 
in this rei.i^n pnhlic-hoaaaA wore. 


In the tune ot Charles 1., ami first Uconsed. The Act ot Tar- 
Croinwell, the postaj^e, no Jiament says — ‘‘Whoever sells 
doubt, was even more expen- j ale n ithout a li<“ense, exeept in 
sive. It was ri^'ht, therefore, fairs, shall forfeit twenty »hil- 
that tlm letters of members of ' linj^s.” 

parliament should ^o free, when I In this reij'ii also, huroino- 
they wrote oii puhlie business, j /«>*.<» w(*re invented, and the 
In a b(Mik called Mrs. Mtirk- /n>mu/fiGturii of linen was es- 
ham's History of KiujbniilyXhiiVii I rabli.slied in Irel.iml. Covent 
is a copy ol the diiection of a [ f/'ov/cu Market w.is built by 
letter written by a nobleman of the Duke of lledfoid, and the 
thecoiiit of Henry VIll. Its ' celebrated medicine, kfso/n 
odd cnara< ter would surprise Safts^ was disco\ered and 
the po<>rmau who knocks at our | broii^rlit into use. 'These salts 

door. Here II is — | were prociireil by c\aporatiou 

“ To the, riyht hononrable^ from a mineral spiiu'^ near 
tnid very yood lardy the. Kvul Epsom, in Surrey. 

OK Siiui.Wsiii nv, president of During the Coninionwealth 
this Kiny's Maje.sty's Conned , the air-pnmp and fiir ynns 

in the north parts. I were imenleil, and the j»re»ent 

** H'isfti tor thy life, post — ■ i banking system was ailopteil. 


haste, lia.^te, hat^U. 
lifOy post, haste." 


For thy 


llefore the civil war, those who 
had mnch inoiiev used to de- 


T'lie reason given for thus posit it in the Mint i^wliich was 
hurrying the post was, “ t/uft ! then in the Tower <d London), 
the posts be so slow." Thus you j but wh i the war broke Jiiif, 
see that the posts are better as ' the merchants emphned yohl- 
well as cheaper ill these days, 'smiths to lake care of their 
L. They are like the steel- | money ; they thus became 
pens which Mr. Vtniiig tells us of I “ bankers.*’ 

Ill his aeeouiit of llirmingham. These events are sullicient 
P, You may make the same ' for you to remember t»»-day. 
rule in reteiviice to many other Next week we will talk of other 
articles. Hut let us talk of social events which occurred 
other matters. j during the seventeenth centurv. 
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I P. Now, Miss we arc 
' goiii^ to have some mental 
I anilimeiie. 

Afl'f What is that, papa? 

, P. told me the other 

I day tliat you could “do \our 
adfliiioii out of \ our ov\ ii head,'* 

I and i am •;oiii;j; to let you do «o. 

; You must not supjM)se tiiat \ou 
. are t«» wmk nil your aritiimetic 
on the Nlate, lor you uill not 
! like to carry a slate with you 
durin;^' all }our life-time. So, 
for c\ery three lesions iii sthtfe- 
1 arithmetic, you shall have tine, 
or two, 111 ineutnl aiithmetie. 

Af/n. I ,s|iall like that, papa. 
Vlcase iiise me a liard (picstion 
to hej^m ^^ith. 

P. Veiy well. Three jiins 
and tine pin are howmany pins? 

Atfn. Please {ii\e. me 

.somethin;; ** harder” than that. 

I P. Very well. Ilow many 
I arc foil I and tuo marhles. 

I Atln. Stx. That is too easy 
again. 

I P. 'Then, as you .seem to 
I wish for some hard woik, ^Mll 
j you answer all the <|ueslions in 
i the follo^\lIlg e.seieisc. You 
' must not look at the answers, 

1 hut keep }our hand oii the 
answer ot each (luestion imt.l 
; you have answered it. 

Kverriite 3. 

AfKNTAL AutrilMr.TIC. 

Addition of Cnit»\ 

1. TIovv uniiiy are three and two 

I pigs? Ane. 0. 

2. If you run up Jour Htnir^, 
ond then tiro more, how innnv 
stairs have you nseeialed ' j^iis. ti. 


3. !Mnry had three apples, and 
.Toiiii haii three, how many had 
they together ? Aiis. (>. 

k TInw mtieh are three, and 
three, mill two ? Ans. 8. 

.'). If yon have Cd., and your 
aunt gives you 2d., how mimy 
penee will um then have.^ Aim. 8. 

0. Two hoys had Od. each, liow 
much money liad they ? Aim, Id. 

7. Three hoys had twopence 
each, how much had the} / 

A ns. l?d. 

8. Two boys and one crirl had 

twopence each, how much had 
they? Alls. t)d. 

9. Four cliihlren had twopence 

eneh, how much had they alto- 
gether? Arm. 8d. 

10. A hoy, and a girl, and a hahy 
had twopenen eneh. Their jmpa 
gave it to them ; and tlien he had 
only twopence left for himself; 
how miicli money hail ho at llr-t ? 

Arm. 8il. 

11. Two books cost threcperiee 
each, how much was paid for them ? 

Aim. (hi. 

13. Three book.s post threepenee 
each, how much was paid for them ? 

Arm. '.hi. 

13. Ifovv many legs have tliree 
canary-hirds ? Aiis. 0. 

I k There were two dishes; one 
eoiitainod five apples, and tho 
otlier four. Ilow many npfdes 
were there ? Aim. 9. 

].■). Ifow many eyes have live 
hoys and two girls '? Ans. 1 k 

IG. ilow many toes have a class 
of tour boys ? Aim. 20. 

17. How many ears have six 
horses? Ans. 12. 
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PI. HAS ANT PACKS. 


AIllTIIMKTIC 


18. How mnriy feet Imvo a eow, 

a calf, and a boy? Ana. 10. 

19. How many feet have three 
boy a, a roidii, and a wren ? 

Ana. *10. 

20. How many feet have an eel, 
a api'iit, and a bird ? Ana. 2. 

21. How many pence are 0, .and 

2, and 1 more? Ana. 12. 

22. A boy met three people, and 
a boarilinir-aebool of live yonnjr 
la»lit*a, wMli two teaehera to take 
care of them. Tlieii he met one 
man, and IIumi an ornnibuK, whieii 
eoniained four paasenpera, and 
the il river, and eonduelor. How 
many people did he meet? 

Ana. 17. 

20. There waa an old woman 
who Kold “ aw’eol-aliill.” After 
ehe had opened her ahop, .^he took 
()d. in the (irat hour; in the next 
hour ahe* took -Id.; in the next Sd.; 
and in the next 7d. Ifow’ many 
])eiiiiiea hud ahe then irndved? 

Ana. 2o. 

21. A alioeniaker kiioekcd 7 

iiaila into one aide of a ^hoe, 4 in 
the other Hi<le, 0 in the heel, and 
2 in the toe. How many naile did 
he put in? Ana. I('>. 

20. Add fopether .0, and 0, and 
2, and 4, and 0, and i, and 0. 

Ana. 2(1. 


/\ Ada, will you add tope - 1 
ther 2;i and 2 : 1 ? | 

I can’t do that, papa. 
What a lonp time it will take 
to count 2;i after the fir.s|, 2;i! 

J shall forpet how many 1 ha\c 
counted before I have ilonc. 

I\ You need not ilo it hy 1 
addinp onh/ one at a time. ! 
makes 2 tens ;i; .so vou mav * 
first add the tens topether, ami 
then add the ones. I will do 
fiO 


it for you. 2 tens and 2 tens 
arc 4 tens; and ones and 3 
ones arc f> ones; which make 
i iiltopether 4 tens 6 ones, or 46. 
I Ada. That is somethinp like 
the way in whieh we add on 
the slate, cveept that we added 
tip ail the ones lii.- t, and the 
ten.v aftervvanls. 

J\ Will yon take notici-, 
then, that we shall jiroeeed on 
a dinhrent ]dan w'ith our mental 
arithnietn’? We shall add up 
the larpc (|ii.antilies tiist, and 
the smaller ones afterw ard.s. 
Thus, when you have to add 
. topetlicr sucli nimihers as 
' these — 

; c X T 

I 3 2 4 

3 2 4 

Yon will first a«hl fopctlior the 
' huiidred.s, tlimi the tens, and 
then the ones. 

Now tell me liow’ much are 
32 ajiplcs and .32 apples. 

Ada. 30 and 30 an* 

' and 2 and 2 are four. So tliat 
32 and 32 are 64. 

P. Now' }on limy jierform 
the lollowinpexcrci.se. When 
you .see a mark like, this + 
after a miniher. it means that 
\ on are to add the next niini- 
I her to it. Jt is called tlie sfiyn 
' of (itldifion. 
j Hxetci^e 4. 

Mi .tai. Am riiMKTit’. 
(^Addition of I'en.^ and Units.) 
26. 3t4 34 (27.24 + 24 


3t+34 

27. 24 + 24 

41 +41 

43 + 4 :) 

32+ 32 

22-}- 22 

23+23 

33 + 33 

31+31 

2.'! + 2.5 

4 1+44 

35 + 3:) 


28. 31 soMiers met 31 PuMiers, 
and the} all went out for a walk. 



FRIDAY. 


PLEASANT PAGES, 


ARITHMETIC. 



Kow jn.iny soldiers were there nl- 
togfether ? Ans. 02. 

29. There ore -l-l- hn\s in the 
chiinty seluMil. und 111 grnhs. How 
many ehihlren ure there iii ell I 

All-*. “S. 

30. A sportsman killed 2t*» pnr- 
trid:(i'S, ami 2d {ihea.'^ants, anti a*> 
he was earr\ingf tlieiii home a 
friend ;rave him three woodfoeks. 
How many birds liad he in all. 

Ans. r,2. 

ol. There are 30 ])anes of «rla'"< 
in our parlour wimlows, and .‘11 
panes in the wiinhiws oftliedraw- 
inir-rooin. How many panes «if 
frla.ss are there in nil i Ans. 70. 


I 32. There are 22papresin JKllcn’s 
{ hook, but Turn’s has 0 pa^es more 
' than hers, how many padres are 
j tlieie in the two books Ans. iiO. 

I 3^1. I picked 24 apples from one 
j tree, 24 from another, und to these 
■ f added 2, 15. 4, fi, 5, and 0 apples. 

lluw many apples hud I then ? 

I Ans. 70. 

I 31. Aild tonrether 41 slieep, 32 
I sheep, 21 slieej), and the iloji;!', and 
I the shepherd. Ans. 99. 

i 35. There are 21 lionses in onr 
street, Ot in the sipi.-ire. an 1 12 in 
the terrace. How many aie there 
altogether.' Ans. 100. 


THI5 SKY LAUK. 

Tliun of the w ihlerne.«ts, 
lilithcsouic and cumherless, 

Hweel he thy matin o’er iiinorland und lea ! 

Tliiildeni of liHppine.ss ! 
lllessciJ is thy tlwelliiifr idaco I 
0 to abide in the de.scrt with thee I 

Wild is thy lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud 1 
Love g-ive-s it energy, love gavo it birth. 

Whore, on tliy ilewy win^, 

WJiere art thou jounioyiii"? 

Thy lay is lu heaven, tliy love is on earth. 

O’er fell und fount.ain sheen. 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red sti earner that heralds the day ; 

Over the cloudlet dim, 

0\er the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherui), liic, hie thee away I 

Then when the gloaming comes, 

Low ill the heather blooms. 

Sweet will thy welcoiiioand bed oflovc bo! 

Emblem of happiness I 
Illcssed is tby dw'elling place ! 

0 to abide in tho desert with thee t 

noaa. 
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4thV/eek. 


SATURDAY. Foreign Geography. 


HOLLAND. 


]\ IjKT im look :it Ilolhiiul. { 

lina^'iiie yf)iir.'.elvcs on a very 1 

|ilnc(*, lookintr down upon ; 
this coiiiirry. Do you sec* that j 
nolilc river, tiu* Kiiink, flowing > 
through Holland ? And the 
Maas, another livcr, which we , 
noticed in Ihd^duiii ? This I 
river, in Holland, is called /Ac ; 
Mans; in Hel^iiiin, tha Mdcsa; | 
ainl ill Kiance, thu Mvuse. 
it Hows throiij'li parts of each 
country, eai’h nation think 1 
theni.sehes at liberty to spell' 
its naiiK* as tliey jileas**. Hut 
look at that Uiver Hhine more* 
])articularl>. Now that it is in 
Holland, instead of heino one 
ri\ei, it is — one, tw<», thiee, 
lour— at least four, il' not^’uc, 
distinct ri\ers. 

M'hat have these rivers to do 
with Holland ? A threat deal. 
(Jast your <‘vc over the map of 
the world. Look at Kj;ypt, and 
observe the ** delta” formed by 
the mouth of the Nile, This 
consists of w'astes of sand, and 
iniul, which is brought down 
towards the sea, and deposited 
by the Nile. As the mud and 
saml accumulates, it forms dry 
land. Look, at the rapid river 
lthoiu% ill France, rusliiiif; 
soutlnvard like a mad thing 
into the ]\Iediterruneun Sea. 
AVith the force of its swdfi 
waters it has carried down so 
much earth tow'ards the sea, 
that il has pushed tliQ southern 
coast of France nine miles fur- 
ther out than it was 1800 years 
ago. 

Now you may almost answer 
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the fjiiestion, *'AVhat is TIol- 
hind?” It is little more than a 
drlfo^ foimed by mud, which 
the Rhine and other rivcih have 
deposited. This the industiio-’S 
Dutch hiivc jierseveringly res- 
cued from the water, and 
drained and cultivated. Hut 
for their labours it would again 
be covered by the waves of the 
sea, and reduced to the state 
of mud and sand-hank. Hear 
what oltl Amlreiv Mmvel says 
of the Dutch : — 

Wlml by the w'atcr’s slow allu- 
vion fell, 

AVilli shipwrecked cockle and 
with iiiussel-blicll. 

This iiidigcstc'l vomit of the sea 

Fell to the Hutch by just jiro- 
pricty. 

Glad then as miners who have 
found the ore, 

They with much labour fished 
the hind to shore, 

And dived in desperately for 
cnch piece 

Of earth, ne if’t had been of 
ambergris, 

Cullectiiig anxiously small loads 
of clay, 

Less than what building-swal- 
lows boar away.” 

Hut ..ow did they manage to 
keep awny the water? llcar 
old Andrew Marvel again: — 

** Next did they rivet with gigantic 
piles, 

liight through the centre, their 
jcw-catched miles. 

And to the stake a struggling 
country bound, 

Where barking waves still bait 
the forced ground.” 



8 VTITRDAY. 


riJCASAKT PAGh8. iOUKIGN GKOG K \]‘I1Y. 


If you don’t iindcT^tmul the J'i*eneh Thus you see how I 
' ])Oot’s joke^ ahout “hiiidinfftlie dour Hlerly is to a nation, j 
I eomitry to i]jl* slake,” 1 iiiust . Tlic lields which they liail res- } 
tidl y«ui that tliev kept out the ' cued with sucli Inlxuir they cx- ; 
! water ]>v hiiildin;: 'riicse posed to ruin. They ai-eoiinted 

j dykes are initneiise iiu»nrui-«-, <ir i this desperate re.-ourec as a 
\ l)auks, huilt with stakes ot'wood, ' ;^lorious sacriticc. They l)rouf!;]it 
; clay, and stone. 'J'ltey are, in | upon theinselvi-s iniinediatc 
I'.ie’t, j:ri at mills liuilt hijrher i be^piry, and an enormous cx- 
than tile sou; t'oi in Mime { J»ense to rejmir tlie nii''ehicf. 
pl.ice.s tlie land is aetuall\ I 'I'hc j)Oo|)Ic (»f low , ho el eoun- 
lou'(‘r than the water. There tries thus ha\c means of «Ie- 
are dykes too, alon;^ ihc hanks fence, as well as those of the 
of some of the ri\ers; fur the fastnesses ami hilK. 'I’ht Dutch 
ln‘d, or hottoni, of stnnc rivers fought as hiavel\ for their 
is aetnally higher than the liberty as the mountaineers 
counliw .irouml it. of Switzerland, Scotland, or 

The jIn kes are ustially thirty Wales, 
feet lii^h, ami seventy feet Jieally, the name of the 
broad at the base. The Dutch country is a ^erv tit one, or 
have been at intinite expense ratherits/n/;nr.>f, whiidi 1 will tell 
ill makin;; them, and the an- you. Holland is derived frj.ii 
nual co>t of keeping them up a (lertnan word, which means 
i.s ♦erv at. Many of them //e/c-land, or llollow'-land. 
aic Hanked with imnicnsc The word Mr/‘-lamls, which 
blocks oi‘ Norwe^daii is applied to Holland and Bel- 

li! some parts the land Is pro- K^nn, means ‘‘lower lands;’* 
teeted, as in Beljiiuin, by na- w'liilc w'e sometimes call them 
tnral sand-hills, culled downs, The Low Countries. 

To prevent the loose .sand We had better not travel into 
from hlovvng over iIkj country, the towns yet. Look at the //cne- 
tliis tract is jdaiitcd with reeds, ral appearance of the country. 
Their roots bind the particles It is almost perfectly flat. It 
of sand toj^ether. Indeed, in is exactly suited fur cutting 
Belgium, tlie roots and the dc- ainals in, and ])lenty of canals 
en\cd leaves thcm^dves, have there arc. Do you observe, 
formed a vegetable soil. On too, the scores of windmills so 
this soil plantations now grow, hard at work? They are pump- 
But we have not yet done ing up water from the marshes, 
with these <lykcs. Woiildyou Do you observe, too, the storks 
supjiosc iluiL the Dutch would wandering near the canals and 
themselves ilcstroy them? Yet marshes? They are seeking 
such is the case. In order to for frogs, their favourite food, 
j free Ilolhind from Spanish Few railroads seem to be 
; tvranii}, the Dutch opened nccessarj'. Nearly all the 
j their biuice-gates and cut their commercial produce is conveyed 
I d\kes. They afterwards did so at a veiy small expense along 
{ to deliver themselves from the the canals into the interior of 
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Germany. The goods arc 
placed ill boats, called /m-4:- 
schuyta^ or track-boats. These 
arc drawn ab>iig tbo water, )>y 
men at tlu* rate of four miles an 
hour, just as in our country the 
horses drag the heavy coal- 
barges. 

It is of no use to try and 
number those canals or describe 
them. I will only toll you 
.something of their cost. The 
(Hi ami Dutch near Am- 

.sterdam, cost .£1,000,000; it 
is .')0j miles lung, and is wide | 
enough to allow two frigates to ' 


]iass one another. It is said 
that the canals and other water- I 
w'orks between tlie Dof/aitXce | 
and the River Scheldt must have ; 
cost in all .£300,000.000 sterling. | 
In so small a country they form j 
astonishing monLiments of hu- ' 
man industry. | 

At ))resent the great of j 
Ilnerlem is being drained oy 
steam-engines of .“iOO and 300 
horse-power. When tlic work 
is tini.sbcd about 20,000 acres 
of land, now under water, will 
1 be rendered ser\ iceable to 
' man. 


Tllli; L.\Nl) WHICH NO MORTAL MA^ KNOW. 

Tiiol'uu earth has full many a beautiful sput, 

As the poet and |mintor might show: 

Yet more lovely and beautiful, holy and bright, 

To tlie hopes of the heart and the spirit’s glad siglit, 

Is the laud which no mortal tnuy know ! 

There the crystalline stream, bursting forth from the throne, 
Klows on, and for ever will flow; 

Its waves os they roll are with melody rife. 

And its waters are sparkling with beauty and life, 

111 the land which no mortal may know ! 

And there on its margin with loaves ever green. 

With Its fruit healing sickness ond woo. 

The fair tree of life in its glory and pride 
Is fed iiy that deep iiioxhausiible tide 
Of the land which no mortal may know I 

There too arc the lost whom wo lo J on this earth, 

With whoso memories our bosoms }ot glow ; 

Their reliipies we gave to the place of the dead, 

Hut then* gleriticd spirits before us have lied 
To the land which no mortal may know I , 

Oh I who but must pine in this dark vale of tears, 

From its eluuds and its shad’^ws to go. 

To walk in the light of the glory above, 

Ar.d to share in tlie peace and the joy and the love 
Of the laud wliich no mortal may know ! 

Bubnard Barton. 
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A JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 


5th Week. MONDA'f . Moral Lesson. 


CHAUITY. 

“ Is not easily provoked^ Vdnketh no evil'' 


W, IwiLLTKitpIftyatdrmights 
with It»n any umrc. 

P Why n<.t, Willie? 

W. Kec'iiusc he beats me so 
often. 

Then jilay at chess. 

W. Now, you 're laiigliing at 
me, papa. You know that loii 
beats me at eliess. It’s too bad 
to langli when I am so vexed. 
1 don't think that Ion plays 
fairly. 

P. Oh, Willie, what are you 
talking ahoUt? You surely 
don’t mean what you say about i 
your brother? j 

W. Well, r think he cannot 
have played fairly in the last 
two games. And he didn’t 
seem at all sosry when T said 
1 wouldn’t play with him again. 
T don’t think that I shall speak 
to him for two days. 

P. Then /don’t think, Willie, 
that you have learned enough 
of eharitv. If you will look 
in the New Testament about 
charity, you may read, after 
the w'ords, *^seeketh not her own," 
that she is not eusily provoked, 
and thinketh no evil. Suppose, 
now, that, instead of being 
provoked, and thinking evil of 
Ion, yon listen to an anecdote 
which I once heard. It will 
show you how to be beaten at 
chess. 


TUB CAME AT CHESS. 

A certain poor clergyman 
lived in a farm-house in the 
county of Norfolk. His wdfo 
lived there too, and so did his 
.six children. The clergyman 
had to get money enough every 
year to buy food and ehithes for 
his wife and children. So he 
used to preach on Sundays, and 
on w'eck'days he used to tcaidi. 
Ills scholars did not pay him 
very much money; for alto- 
gether lie did not earn more than 
a year, and that was not 
nearly enough to keep him and 
his family in comfort. 

(hie day wdicn the clergyman 
looked out of the window, he saw 
that “ it was pouring wdth rain,” 
as w'c say. Down came the 
rain without stopjiing, and, as 
he looked, there came also two 
travellers, who did stop. They 
were the Duke deNivernois and 
his .servant, but the clergyman 
<lid not know who they were. 
They knocked at his door, and 
asked for admission. 

“ Come in and dry yourself,” 
said the clergyman to the duke, 
as soon as he had opened the 
door. The duke was very glad 
to do .so. He sat by the fireside 
and changed his wet boots and 
stockings for a pair of old 
worsted socks, and slippers. 
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MOKAL LESSON. 


Wliilo ilo talkcM) with liis host 
lie o])soi VL*(1 a chfss-board 
han^itij; up; and us he was 
very loud of ehess, lie asked 
the cliTLiyinaii whether . he 
coul<l play 

“ Vc",*’ repli(Ml thcelerpyman, 
“T can pl.iy tnlcral)ly; lint it is 
dilliciilt, ill tliis part of the 
coimlrv, to fiiul any one to play 
will I ” 

“ 'riu'ii, l am your man,” re- 
plied flic duke. 

‘•Willi all my heart,” an- 
swcrc'd th(j miui'>itcr*, “and if 
you’ll st:i} inid lake pot>luck. 
I’ll ti v if I can heat )ou.” 

'Fhc tluke looked out of the 
window, and saw the weather 
was still rainy, so he remained. 
JJut he was \eiy nnfortunate in 
his play; the eler^^yimm won 
nearly (wery pimc. 'I’Jicdnke 
was not, liowc\er, a man who 
was “ea'>ily provoked.” Instead 
of frettinj'at his misfortunes, he 
was pleased to meet with one 
who could all’ord him so much 
amusement at his favourite 
f'aine. I le made more impiirics 
eonccrnin;' the family nil'airs of 
his host; then makin;; a memo- 
randum of his nameund address, 
he thanked liim, und bade him 
good-h\ e. 

Some months pn.sscd nw'ay. 
The clcr;i\ man had, perhaps, 
almost forpiitcn his visitor, and 
was still struggling to support 
his family with £80 a year, 
when a footman in laced livery 


rode lip to his door, and pre- 
sented the following note: — 

“Tub Durr op Nivernots’ 
coinpliincntB wait on the Rev. 

Mr. ; and ns n rcnieiiibrancer 

for the pood driihhinp ho received 
from him at chef's, and ihe liospi- 
tahty he showed titiu on a late 
occasion, heps that he will accqit 

of the lii iiip of fworth di -00 

a year), and wait on Ilis tlrace tlio 
liiiko of Newcastle on KridHy next, 
to thunk him for the same.” 

W. IIow glad llie clergyman 
must have felt when he read 
the note! lie wonld receive 
every year fne times as much 
money as hcforc. 

I\ 'riic honest man was much 
astonished. For some time he 
thought that tlic letter was only 
aj<»ke; hut his wife persuaded 
him to go to town, ami wait 
upon the Duke of Newcastle. 
’I'licre he was delighted to tind 
the contents of his visitor’s 
note to be all true. 

And that i'' all, Willie. Now 
yon know how to treat any- 
body who may heat }ou at 
chess. 

IF. Yes, 1111(1*1 can make ray 
“moral lesson” m\sclf. NVheri 
Ion bcat> me at draughts 1 am 
not to he easily proiokcd, nor 
to think evil ot him, hut 1 am 
to gi\c him smuctliing. 

M Or if you liave nothing to 
give iiim, you may love him for 
being so clever; then you will 
have Chaujty. 


t 

! 


When the rough winds 
From north or east, 

Blow hard and cold, 

And rum-drops freeze, 

Praise IliK 
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Then round hnil falls, 
And flakes of snow. 
All sent for pood 
To man we know, 
made them ! 
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5th Week. TTTESDAT. Botany. 


THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


TIIALAMIFLOUALS. 

OnierVi. IUljsasis. 
lialsttniinerp. 

P. TIkuk is a for you 

to (‘xaiuiiie. Vou 11013-^ liojliii 
with wliiolievcr part may ]»h*ii.''e 
you 

L. Wq will hc^'in w'ith the 
ni/t/r. It is icmarkahle heoausc 
oaeoftlie sepals is ‘SjuiiTed.” It 
is like the pelal.s oftlie coliim- 
hiiie, only it is a little more 
jiointed. 

ir. I will count the petals of 
the eorolla ; tlierc seem to be 
only two. 

I\ There are really four, but 
they are aiTanj'Cii in pairs; the 
petals in each pair adhere to 
e.ieh other, and reern to be only 
«>ne. ilow many sttwiems arc 
there? 

L, There arc five, papa. 

V, 'rrne; and yon may see 
that they are arranged retjukvly 
round tile jnstil. There ouqlity 
f here fore j to he Jive pet ah. Thus 
we .sec that the two double 
petals arc four sinj^le one.s, 
and that the fifth petal is nut 
developed. But the most rc- 
markalde part of this flower is 
the ova Ilf. 

Ion. I will examine it, papa. 
It has five carpels. I do not 
see any pistil growing from 
them 

L. Here is the stigma of the 
pistil, growing on the top of 
the carpels ; but it does not 
seem to have any style. 

P. No, it has not; it is there- 


fore said to be sessile. The 
word “se.ssile” mcan.s, without 
stalks. 1 dare say 3 on remem- 
ber some other ilowers which 
have pistils without styles. 

Jon. Yes; the Poppi/ and the 
U’altr-li/p. Kach has a stellate 
stigma on the top of its cap- 
.siile. 

P. You may often sec in gar- 
dens a balsam called the Toiirh- 
/«e-wo^(Noli-mc-tangere).whi<‘h 
is worth noticing. Its ovary lias 
a j)eculiurit3', which is a prin- 
cipal distinction of the order. 
When the; seeds arc ripe, the 
carpels suddenly separate from 
each other, and curl in wanks 
with an ela&tie spring; the 
seeds arc thus scattered to some 
di.stancc. 

L. Then it is like the Crancs- 
bills which wc heard of in our 
last les.soM. 

P. YT'S. I sliould have told 
vou at first that the Jkilsams, 
like the Nasturtiums, arc re- 
lated to the 18 th Order. They 
arc alike in two particulars : 
first, they hare Jive distinct car- 
pels ; secondly, these carpels 
separate Jrom each other with a 
spriny. 

W. And, thirdly, if the Bal- 
sam had another petal, it would 
be like the Cranesbill ; that has 
five petals. 

P. You may remember, 
la.stly, of these Balsams, that 
they arc known by their ele- 
gant appearance and beautiful 
flowers. Their elegance is 
partly owing to their pretty 
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leaves, which arc lanceolate and 
serrated. (Vol. iv. pages 150 
and 151.) 

I have not yet said anything 
of tlie place of these flowers. 
They are found in all four 
(quarters of the world, and 
grow best in damp, shady 
places. 

The Nasturtiums and Bal- 
sams arc not the only allies 
of the Craricsbills. There is a 
plant called the Wood Sone!^ 
which, with several others, 
forms another small order. Let 
us sec why they and the 
Crancsbills are alike. 

The Wood Sorbel, &c. 

( Oxalidete.) 

I dare say that you have 
picked tlic Wood Sorrel leaves 
in flic woo<ls and fields. 

W. 1 have. The boys at 
boarding-school used to eat 
them witii bread and butter, 
because they have a rather* 
sour taste. 

P. Yes. The botanical name 
of the plant is Oxalisy which is 
derived from the Greek word, 
oxys, acid. The arid is named 
Oxalic ncidf after the plant, and 
is much used in the diflereiit 
arts and manufactures. If you 
take a section of the leaf, or 
leaf- stalk, and place it under a 
microscope, you will see long, 
nccdle-likc crystals 1} ing among 
the tissues. These little crys- 
tals contain the oxalic acid. 

Jon. IMease tell mo how the ' 
acid is procured from the 
leaves. 

I\ The leaves arc simply 
pressed, and the crystals are 
corpn'sscd in the juice. The 
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juice is then allowed to evapo- 
rate, and is set in a cool place. 
After all the fluid has evapo- 
rated the acid crystals remain, 
and look just like Epsom salts. 

Z. Yes. Epsom suits are 
crystals. Do people ever mis- 
take them for Epsom salts? 

P. Yes ; they have been 
given to sick persons by mis- 
take, but with the most dread- 
ful consequences, for they arc a 
violent poison. 

Z. Then what is the use of 
these crystals? 

P. 1 said that they are used 
in the arts and manufactures. 
Such pcoi>lc as the calico-])rin- 
tcr and the dyer use them. We 
use them to remove the stains 
of ink, iron-moulds, &e. The 
calico-printer would call these 
crystals Salt of Sorrel; but if 
you wished to buy some at the 
chemist's, you would ask for 
Salt of Lemons ; this, however, 
is not a correct name. 

Ion. I wonder why it is called 
by such a name. 

P. Because the acid is so 
much like the juice of lemons. 
But 1 believe that you can sel- 
dom procure the genuine article 
in this country. 

Jon. 1 suppose that the dyers 
and calico-printers use all the 
genuine Suit of Sorrel, and the 
die' 'ists cannot get any to 
sell. 

P. That may be partly the 
reason ; but even the quantity 
which ue obtain from the Wood 
Sorrel and other plants is not 
sudicient for their use. Twenty 
l^ouiids of fresh leaves yield 
only six pounds of juice, and 
from this juice not so much us 
three ounces of the acid can be 
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procured. It lias been dis- The parts of these Howers 
covered, however, that pure show that they are allies of 
oxalic acid may he obtained the Cranesbills and Balsams, 
by the action of nitric acid on If yhu examine the dower of a 
siij,mr; it is now, therefore. Wood Sorrel, you will find that 
ftencrally made in that way, both the cah/x and corolla arc 
except in places where the diviiled into five parts ; that 
jilant is very abundant indeed, each has ten stamensj arraiigcd 
L. Has the Wood Sorrel any in tw-o niws, the outer row 
other uses, papa? bcinj' the longest; and th.at the 

P. Yes; its acid taste ren- 1 ovary has live carpets. It is 
ders it useful in :^tituds. It also | also like the former- mentioned 
has antiscorlnitic properties, | orders, because it has a similar 
like the .sciirvy-fTras.s and other i elastic janver for scattering its 
jilaiits which we have talkcil seeds. 

of. Again, it is used to. form | IT. Then why is not the 
' a cooling drink in ca.scs of| Wood {Sorrel placed in the 
! fever; llie leave.s and petal® i same order w ith the 6’miw/ticcfig 
, are made into a eonserve,” | (Clrancsbills)? 

I by bcHting them with three j P. Because, as you might 

I times their weight in sugar and | suppose, it dillors in some jiar- 
' orange-peel; and they have | ticulars. Its (piulities ami uses 
, e^en been used, in the lorm of arc, yon see, difi’erent. Again, 
i a poylticc, as a remedy for - in its parts \ oil will find (hat 
, ulcers. I the stamens are “ nionadel- 

I But you have licanl enough jilniiis" ; that the carpets arc 

' of (lie uses of tlicse plants, not clustered round a central 
' Tlieir place and paits may be , axis ; and that tlieir pistils^ in- 
, noticed. They are found priii- ! .stead of forming one column, 

I eijully in the warm, temperate 1 are distinct. 'I’liere is also a 
. regions of the earth. There i minute difi'erence in their seeds, 

. :ire several varieties in Ame- j while their kares arc com- 
j lica; ami at the (Jape of (jood j pound. Sinli are the distinc- 
llope there is one yellow- | tioiis of tlie Wood Sorrel and 
, (lowered species with leaves j its coinjianions. Next week 
I like those of the lupin. It is | w'c will make a .summary of | 
j calkMl the Lupin-leaved 1 its history, with that of bcveraJ 1 

1 Sorrel. | other orders. 


nu.MANnT. 

Poor donkey 1 how sadly his master does treat him I 
Bow he In} A on his stick to belnbuur and bent liim ! 
Stup ! stop 1 naughty man, you ought not to do so; 

If mercy you’d seek, you mii^t mercy bestow : 

And since mercy you need, first then show it to otiicrs; 
In the work of creation all creatures are brothers. 
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TIIK I'lMXJUKSS OF LEARNING, INVENTIONS, AND 
SCIENCE. DURING THE 17tii CENTURY. 


I fu Last week, papa, you 
talked to us about tlie post- 
ojfficp, 

\V. Yes; we heard of the 
imjirovemcntsniade in the times 
of the ('’ornmonwcalth, and of 
other things. 1 siippo.se that 
to-day you will talk about the 
times of (Jharles II. 

P. You are right, The post- 
office is a very good thing ; now 
hear of a very had thing! The 
stamlinij aimy of England was 
first jiennancntly cni})o<1icd in 
Charles ll.’s leign. Since the 
Coiiimoriwcalth, the post-office 
has increased, and is now a 
great good ; the standing army 
also has increased, and is now 
a great evil. Tlic running posts 
of our days are like the blood 
which Hows rapidly through 
the veins, and gives life to the 
whole system ; the .stdraLing 
army in our ilays is like an im- 
moveable dead-w'cight in the 
stomacli, which oppresses the 
entire bodily frame. 

IV. I know what you mean, 
papa. You are thinking of the 
heavy taxes which the ))eople 
jiay to su])port the standing 
army. 

P. Yes. This standing army 
is supposed to be necessary for 
i the ih/pnrp of the nation. Al- 
I though tlicrc is no war ofim- 
! portance, it is now kept up on 
I the supposition that there may 
! be one. 

IV. Is it very expensive to 
jteep up a standing army? 

P. You shall hear. The cost 
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of war is in itself bad enough 
for the nation to bear. You 
learned in the history of Wil- 
liam III. that the National 
Debt which was then begun 
now amounts to eight iiun- 

T>KKD MILLIONS OF POUNDS. 

This sum is so large that you 
cannot, by trying, get any idea 
of it. Yet, do you know, that 
since the last great fight with 
Bonaparte, the British nation 
has paid even a larger sum for 
war cxpen.ses. Since the bat- 
tle of Waterloo in the year 
1815, the people of Oregt Bri- 
tain have paid out of their 
earnings aud property “ the 
perfectly bewihlering ayioiiiit 

of ONE TIlOrSANU TWO IIUN- 
DIIKO AND FIFTY MILLIONS OK 
POUNDS.”* 

Jon. Have they paid all that 
to sup)»ort the standing army? 

P. Not all; a great part has 
been paid for past wars, as in- 
terest of the national debt; and 
part has also been paid for 
wnr.s in India and Africa. You 
shall sec, however, what is the 
cost of the army and navy, and 
ordnanc'', for one year only. 
Last year the charge to the 
nation for those three depart- 
ments, and for the CaflVc war, 
was £16,51)0.000. Besides this, 
£600,0^0 has lately been voted 
for the navy, and £350,000 for 
A fresh body of armed men 
termed “ the militia.” 


• See the “ Herald of Peace,” for 
Januarj, 1853 . 
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ir. Thjit seems ii jfisint sum 
of money. 1 wish I could fonii 
an idea of it, to feci how large 
it is. 

P. I will try to help you. 
You kno\^ what an agricultunil 
labourer i>; he is not one who 
f/es7/o//.s, but one who tills the 
soil tjiat it mav/>;W'/r« the good 
fruits ubieb (Jod has sent for 
us. Now, it is sai<l that there 
are #i00,00(l lab. Hirers in this 
kingdom, who, with their fami- 
lies, niiniiicr niHirly two luillions 
and a lialf of people. All these, 
however, do not receive for 
their worthy toils more than 
£ 10 , 000,000 in a year, wliieh 
}ou see is less than the war ex- 
penses. 

/««. Then, 1 suppose, that 
there is .in immense number of 
soldiers now. Hut will not the 
standing army be made smaller 
soon, when the soldiers are not 
wanted ? 

P. The evil instead of dc- 
ereasing seems to be twercasing. 
In the year 1835, the number 
of armed meil \Nas nearly 
146.0(J0 ; now in 18.52 it is nearly 

27.3.000. Thus ill 17 years of 
I'cace, it has increased nearly 

127.000. The new militiawhieh 
is now foi ruing, is to number 
about 80,000 men, wbieh will 
make an increase of 207,000 
armed men since the year 18.3.5. 
You may also remember that 
these 273,000 men do not pro- 
duce anything for their country. 
The country, therefore, lo&eall 
that they might e.irii each year, 
if they were labourers. 

\V. I begin to see very well 
now that a stamling army i.s an 
“evil” To lose the labour of 
so many soldiers and sailors is | 


very bad; and to pay them for 
the defence of our country as 
much as is paid for agricultural 
labour is worse; and then to 
know that in times of pence the 
co.st of their “defence” is in- 
creasing, is worst of all. 1 ln»pe 
that the cost will not increase 
alien I become a man, hir I 
don’t mean to pay. I mean to 
keep all the inonevth.it I earn, 
and to say tliat 1 will defend 
myself; lhatisthecheapest way. 

P. Hut you must pay for the 
standing army, however large 
it may be, whether you like it 
or not. 1 have not time now to 
tellyou why, for we were talking 
about the reign of Charles II., 
and you were to bear how this 
standing army began. 

IK. Hut just one 'Word, p.apa, 
before you go back to your his- 
tory. Do you mean to say I hat 
wdien I am a man 1 .shall have 
to pay interest for the exjien.se.'* 
of t/ie wars which were Jouijht 
he fore / was horn f 

P. Yes; you will be taxed to 
pay the interest of the n.itional 
debt. 

IK. Hut I did not agree to 
the expenses which cau.sed the 
national debt. Why should 1 
pay the interest? 

P. It is a hard ca'JC certainly, 
for I too have to ji.ay it. Yet, 
while such is the law of the 
country, and I live here, it is 
my duty to obey. Hut you 
have not yet heard how this 
standing army began. 

Jon. I remember in the his- 
tory of Henry Vll.’s reign that 
he began a standing army. A 
“ body guard,” consisting of 
fifty yeomen^ was appointed to 
attend him. 
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P. True, but tlic first larf^c 
military force was permumntitf 
established by Charles 11 When 
he was restored, the army of 
the rurituiis still existed, and 
nuinbi>red 60,000 men. Such 
an army was not of much use 
to Charles; neither he nor his 
ministers had much faith in 
tfiem as their defenders, for 
they had been their enemies. 

Ion, Tlien what did the king 
do? 

P. He determined to get rid 
of them, and to siih.stitute a set 
of men whom he couhl better 
rely n])on. Ilis |jarlianicnt 
helped him. They rememhered 
how the long )iarliameitt had 
been kept in awe by some of 
these S(»ldiers, under tVomwcll ; 
so by proceeding cautiousl\, by 
laying great attention to them, 
ly ll.itlcring them for their 
lo\aIty and <Iiseipline, and by 
giving them money, ('harles’s 
jiarliament won their conii* 
deuce, 'riien by paying them 
all the arrears of wages that 
were due to them, regiment 
after regiment was iiiduceil 
to disband, w'ithout discon- 
tent. 

ir. Then why did the king 
and parliament raise a new 
standing army ? 

P. It w'as principally the act 
of t'harles. You know that 
like; his lather he. wished to 
govern as “ absolutely ” as pos- 
sible. lie therefore reipiircd 
“ guards ” for his defence. In 
the year 1600, General Monk’s 
regiment had been raised at 
Coldstream, a tow’ii of Scotland, ; 
ill the county of Ilcrwick, and' 
to these men were added twoj 
iilorc regiments; thus werej 
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formed the Coldstream Fuot- 

GUARDS. 

Secondly. In 1661, a regi- 
ment was raised consisting 
])rincipally of gentlemen of for- 
tune who had cither fought in 
the civil war, or were the s(»ns 
I of those who hud fought; these 
Were called thcJiiFE Guards. 

Thiidly. In the same year a 
regiment wearing blue regi- 
mentals was formed. As their 
commander, Aubrey, was Karl 
of Oxford, they were called the 
Oxford Bi.uks. 

Ilesides these, the 1st TJoyal 
Scots were brought over from 
France ; the (^irLEN's regiment 
w^as raised in ICGl, and the Old 
lliii-Fs in 166.'); they were so 
calletl, becaii'se their accoutre- 
ments were compo.seil of bntl’alo 
leather. In 1678 the regiment 
of Scotch Fcsilleks was 
formed, (they weic so called 
because they c!init‘d the/D.v//, 
which was invented in France,) 
and in the }ear 1680 the 
KiNii’s ()wN regiment was 
raised. All these regiments, 
with such pretty names, nnm- 
hered at first about 5.000 men, 
hut in the reign of d aim's II., 
the force was increased to 
30,000. 

L. l*ut I w onder that Charle.s’s 
parliament should allow so 
many sokucrs, or give money to 
support them, when they re- 
membered the fate of the long 
parliament. 

P. They never did sanction 
the enrolment of these regi- 
ments, neither would they Aote 
any money to maintain thorn. 
The soldiers were paid by 
Charles. 

Ivtu Then wdiy did James 
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II. SO increaisc their numbers j this in the history of most rc- 
wheti he had to pay them him- volutions. At the present dny, 
self? I in FrnncCf the people are the 

L. I can tell you, Ion. Do | slaws of the standiiif:' army 
you not remember that he which they support. JJiit I am 
wi<«hed to introduce the Catho- | sure we have talked longciiough 
lie religion against the will of | on this subject, 
hispeople, and that he depended ! L. Yes, I will sum iip its 
on these .soldiers to support : history. Nearly two hundred 
him? I years ago, Charles II. raised a 

Joti. Oh. yes. And I renicm- standing army of 5, IKK) men; 
her how lie tried whether the j now, we have a .standing army of 
regiments A\oiild be faithful to ' 273,000 men. 
him or not, and found that after lY. And we will all agree 
all he could not depend upon that it will be a good thing 
them. w'hen we can do without stand- 

That is true. Thus, the irig armies. Is that right? 
first time the standing army P. Quite. May that time 
wa.s tried, it provc<l faitlifiil to i .soon come! — Unfortunately the 
llie cause of t/w peojth. But I event \vc have been talking of 
such is noi generally the ca.se. I has little todo with the learning, 
Many nations by supporting a science, or inventions ot the se- 
standing army have become its vciitcenth century. But I pro- 
.sbives; they have made a rod inive you we will keeji to our 
for themselves. You may .see subject in our next lesson. 


BP. CONTEXT. 

Ir others arc wealthy wdiile we arc but poor, 

We still limy he happy as they ; 

For iMiideratc desires, mil iiriiiiiideriitc store, 

Be.'it keep discunteiituient .iway. 

Tlic noblest and richc.Ht have troubles to bciir 
Aiiiid tlicir posscs-Moni} untold; 

Of suileriiig and sorrow they nil hnve their share, 

In spite of their titles and gold. 

Our sleep is as sound and our food is as sweet 
As nny which they can enjoy. 

And tune never jmsses ho plenHiint and lleet 
As w'lien sjient in useful employ. 

If duty bo done, ’lis a far greater thing 
Tuan rielies or lionours to gnin : 

With this even a cottage will happiness bring; 
Without it a palace w'ere vain. 

IVnjmes Worth Nememhering. 
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THE EKGLISII TEAVELLEH. 

waVwickshiiie. 


“ Mt IJISAR ClIILIIRKN, 

“You II iiiy learn the fbllow- 
notes before reading niy 
lesson on Warwickshire: — 

STA/VV/WSI/I/t£\ 

(UouinlaricH.) — Stafeord- 
8111 1110 is hounded on the east hi/ 
1 )Eunr.siiiRK and Wakwick- 
siiiue; on the west hy Cheshire 
and SiiKorsiiiUK; and on the 
south hy SiiHopsiiiui:. 

(Soil.)~-^'^<i^' vofV is remarhahle 
principally for its mineral wealthy 
such as coaly irony and clay. 

(Kivers.) — Jts rivers am 
scarcely woi th mentioniny. The 
principal 01 c the Dove and the 
Tkknt. Its canals and rail- 
ways are (he principal means if 
convey i Ilf / yoods. 

(Towns.) — 'J'he principal 
towns in the north aie those of 
the “ /’ot/o iVs,” such osMew- 
CASTI.E - CNDEK - LyNE and 
vtinrs. Those in the south are 
cclch/atcd for their iron-worksy 
such (IS Wolverhampton, 
Dohlev, and Walsall. The 
cajiitaly Staffokh, is not the 
most important town of the 
county. 

** W;irwiekshire is situated 
almost in the eciitre of Eng- 
land. It eontuins four large 
towns, niHiied Birminyhamy 
Coventry. Warwicky and Strut- 
ford-on- Avon. 

“ Let us talk about Bir- 
mingham. If you had been 
there in the tinu'S of Queen 
Elizabeth you would have found 
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it to he a ‘good mnrkct-town.* 
The best part was the High- 
street, which was .i f|iiartcr of a 
mile long. It wns then inha- 
bited by ‘ smiths that used to 
make knives, and ail manner of 
cutting- tools ; and many lori- 
incrs that make hits, and n great 
many nailors.* 

“ How is it that, at so very 
early a date, BirniHigham had 
muiinfuctiires in iron ? 

“ If you have read my letter 
on Stailbrdshire, you will be 
able to answer this cpiestiou. 
First, you will sec on the map 
that tiie town is very near to 
the iron mines of that county. 
Secondly, it is in the northern 
division of Warwieksiiire, whii'h 
was once nearly covenMl with 
forest. This forest Mij>])IiLMl wood, 
wliieh was used to make char- 
coal for smelting the iron ore. 
Since the invention of the 
steam-engine coal has been 
iiscd as fuel instead. So when 
[you ha\e heard of the won- 
derful metal nianufaetures in 
Birmingham, Mhieh 1 am now 
going to Mrite alxuit, if any 
one should ask }ou, ‘Why 
is the town of i Birmingham 
.situated in the vorth-wi stern 
part of Warwiekshire?’ or ‘ Why 
has it. so many mainifaetiircs in 
metal?* yon may answer them, 
‘Boeaiise it A\a.s near the forest 
of Arden, and the iron-mines of 
Stufhwdslnre.* 

“Birmingham continued to be 
‘ a good market-town’ long after 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
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In the reifrn of Charles II. its 
pros]KM ity was increased by the 
Five Mile Ai% an<l other acts of 
a like nature. The Five Mile 
Act required all clergymen, and 
other persons, to take what was 
called ‘The Oath of Passive 
Obedience,* and to submit to 
other things which innny di*! 
not :ip|)rove of. Those who 
rcfuNcd to do so were no longer 
allowed to preach, or to be 
tut(jrs, or schoolmasters; neither 
were they allowed to live within 
live miles of any city or coiqm- 
ratc town. They were thus 
banished into the small towns 
and obscure villages. Birming- 
ham was not then a ‘ corporate* 
town ; some of the clergy, and 
men of industry and capital, 
therefore, settled here, and in- 
creased the manufactures. 

“ Another fortunate circum- 
stance for Birmingham occurred 
in Cliarles Il.’s reign. (Ju 
his r(“'toratioii he introduced 
the fashion of wearing metal 
ornaments, which he had learned 
during Ids banishment in France. 
The Fnglish people soon became 
fond of them, and Birmingham 
took the lead in their manufac- 
ture. 

“It was late in the aftcnioon, 
when r arrived at Uirmintjham. 
At first I Avas not struck with 
the, town as being more “ busy” 
than any other. But perhaps 
it was because I arrived in the 
evening. The road from the 
railway to the house of the 
friend who hiftl invited me to 
see him was also a rather quiet 
one- But in the morning, my 
friend and I took a walk in the 
suburbs, to sec the town in the 
distance. 
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“It was sometime before we 
reached the fields, and then, in- 
deed, Birmingham looked like 
A -great marinfacturing town. 
The .great piles of buildings, 
the clustering roofs, and rows 
of short chimneys, the longer 
row# of windows, the crowds of 
tall factory chimneys, and the 
clouds of black .smoke which 
they vomited forth, tolil of the 
work that was going on. .The 
noise of the grc.at machines, 
w'hich moved with a heavy 
thundering motion, and seemed 
to shake the buildings which 
contained them ; the clanking 
noi.se of hammers and anvils; 
the roar and nuhly light of the 
furnaces ; the barges and canals ; 
the railways and the pii fling of 
their engines, all seemed to 
speak to us, and to say, ‘ See 
how busy wc are!* 

“ ‘And what arc they making 
in all these ditfereiit factories ?* 
I said. 

“ ‘ A greater variety of articles 
than lean counr,’t«aid my friend. 

‘“In our town wc make 
nails, screw s, button^ buckles, 
kniviis and fork.'^, steel-pens, 
swords, cannon, gmi.s, tea- 
trays, and all kinds of japanned 
goods, umbrellas, gas-fittings, 
jew’ellery, plated goods, and iin- 
nicnsc qnantiiies of hardware.* 

“ ‘ What is hardware ?* 

“ ‘Iron pots and pan.s, .sauce- 
pans, and other such articles. 
Besides these smaller manu- 
factures, w’c make large iron- 
bridges fV)r railways and rivers, 
steam-engines, all kinds of 
machinery ; iron rail.*', for rail- 
ways; ami iron pillars, arches, 
and girders, for as many 
Crystal Palaces as vou please.* 
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“ ‘ Anil /yAiss, too? I hupposc.’ 
“ ‘ Ves, I hud ior^ottcii. We 
have splendid ^liiss nmiiufiic- 
tures. Onr pritK'ipiil inaiiii&ie- 
tures are those <jt' A/es.srj. Oskr 
am! Suns^ and the Birminyham 
Vlute, (Buss Furtory, 

** * 1 rhiiik that, on the wdiole, 
this is the wwst uwndn'ful inan- 
ijfaetorv in Kn^land. When 
onr prineipal inaniifaetures 
were in pencil-eases, boxes, 
chains, thi.nhies, sniitr* boxes, 
hodkins, and steel toys, besides 
the other sinaili articles, which 
1 ineiitioneil bcbire, Dirininj;- 
hani wu'i calb‘d ‘the t<iy-shop 
of i'hiiopc.’ 'I'his mime uas 
j:i\eii to It by the fireat orat<»r, 
ihirke, but It IS not so suitable 
a name as it rornierly was.* 

“ “ ‘ 1 wish \ou would describe 
sotiie of these inaiiuiacturcs,’ I 
sai<l. 

“‘I wish you liad lime to 
coim‘ and .s<r them,’ r<*plied my 
I'lieiid. ‘1 mi^ht ail day, 
anil yon would not learn as 
much as you would in an hour 
in one oCtlie I'actones.’ 

*• ‘ lint I cannot do that,’ I 
said; ‘so b‘t me hear \ou|alk.’ 

‘‘‘Well then, 1 think you 
W'oidd like the non- niaiiuf'ac- 
toiies, if \ou could j;o and see 
them. (Ireat improvements 
ha\e heen made in this inaiiu- , 
fact m e by means of rnsfiny in j 
moidvls. Von know how miniitc 
and delic.iie are the chimney 
ornameiit.s w Inch are east; w hat 
heauidul oinanieiits you have 
on your fenders and lire-.sto\es. 
You know how beautifully some 
of them are bron/ed, and, mr 
doubt, you have seen our cast- 
inj;s in bronze of ditVerent 
animals, and men in ariiiouri 
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on horseback. I dare say you 
have heanl of Mr. Watt, who 
invented the steam-engine, and 
of Mr. Boulton, his partner. 
Me.ssrs. Boulton and Watt in- 
troduced most of the inij)rove- 
meiits in the style of castiiip^. 

“‘Then, the iron /.jinuhies 
would please you. You would 
I be much astonished to see the 
! larf^c castings made for arches, 

! and girders for iron roofs, 
j domes, &c.. But yon surely 
j don’t wish me to t.ilk about all 
.our manufactures ?’ 

I ‘“Yes, 1 do,* I .said. ‘Go 
, on until you arc tired.’ 

“ ‘Very well. I should like 
iyou to .see our maiiufacriires 
in brass and pewter, and other 
\tfl/t.ysy in Britannia - metal, 

\ Albata plate, and so on. Some 
of these articles are cast; but 
'others are stain pul with a div^ 
*ju.'‘t as we stump wax with a 
• seal. With dies we make 
beautiful oinameiits of scroll, 
land foliage; we ornament 
■plated spoons, kni\e.s, and 
I ioiks in this way. 
j * Our yuu maniifacturos are 
I ino.st extensive. From the 
■year 1804 till two or three 
I V ears after the tall of Bona- 
I parte — von remember that he 
I fell in ISIfi — we supplied live 
j inillion.'i of lire arms. We have 
I what is called “a ]'roof-hou.‘>c ” 

; for all guns that are made. It 
I was established by Act of I’ar- 
' liament ’ 

I *“ hat is a proof-hou.«!C?’ 
j “*A hou.-cw litre all guns arc 
' put to the proof. You know^ 

I that if ‘he liarrel of a gun or 
I pistol be un.^ound, it inav burst, 
and kill the person who tire.s. 

, But befoie any guns or pistols 
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are sent out for use, they are 
loaded at this proof- hf)use with 
a much heavier charge of 
powder than they will generally 
i>enr. Many hundreds arc 
loaded and fired at the same 
time. Those which sustain the 
cxplosi«)n are stamped. If any | 
mat' counterfeit this stamp, 
and stamp guns that have not 
been tried, he is guilty of 
felony, and is liable to a very 
heavy fine.’ 

•“ That is quite right, for I 
suppose that if a barrel burst it 
is almost sure to injure the per- 
son who is holding it.* 

“•Ves,and to injure itself too. 
If you were to go to the 
pnoing-houso, you would be 
much struck at the strange 
shape and contortions of the 
bur&t barrels. 

‘“We stamp other articles be- 
sides guns. In our s//j;cr 
facfnrt'M^ all arliclos which arc 
heavier than Jidwts. are taken 
to the “ .Assay-Ollice,” which 
is e.stablishe«l in the town. 
Some time ago we used 3,000 I 
ounces of silver jier week ; • 
wliether we use m(»rc now, or 
less, I can hardly say. 

“ ^Oiir japanned articIeSj and 
goods of papier-mache^ were 
imj)rovcd by two manufac- 
turers, named, Jolin Taylor j 
and Jlaskcrville. The designs ; 
on the pa])ier-mache goods arc j 
most elegant. Many good ! 
painters have begun their . 
course by painting such arti- ! 
cles. I 

“ ‘In yonder factory there is a ! 
very great manufacture of very ' 
small articles.* | 

“ ‘What are they?* • 

“ ‘ Sled pens. Thirty years 


ago, or more, these articles w’ere 
scarcely known or used. The | 
manufacture was first esta- I 
blished here in 1821. Our | 
priifcipal steel-pen maker is | 
Mr. Joseph Gil/ot. About twenty } 
years ago lie used every year ' 
more than forty tons of fine ; 
.sheet steel. Kach ton yielded 
nearly 10.000 gross of pens.* 

“ ‘ That,’ 1 said, ‘ is equal to 
400,000 gross.* 

“* Yes, and if you suppose th.*!! 
all the other inanufactiirers ' 
made together only ns many 
as this one man, the total ' 
wouhl be 800,000 gross.* 

“‘They would amount,* I 1 
.said, ‘to nearly 120 000 000 ' 
pens per year. One hundred 
and twenty millions is an enor- 
mous number ! * 

‘“Yes, and besides the pen- '• 
making in Birmingham, there 
are similar manufactures in 
Slicflield and other places. 
What number of pens are made 
here now, 1 should not like to 
gue.ss.* 

The cheapness of these pehs 
has been one cause of their 
sale,* I remarked. 

“‘Yes, indeed, the prices have 
changed since their invention. 
When they first came into use, 
they were sold at a sliillimj a 
piece — 12s. a dozen, which i 
makes £1 4s. the gross. Now, * 
good steel pens may be bought | 
at Is. per gro.ss, and inferior I 
ones at 7d., or even .'id., in- I 
eluding the box. ' 

“‘Shall I tell you about our 
other manufactures? I have 
not yet mentioned nearly half.* 
“‘Thank you, no,* I said; ‘it 
would take too long a time. 
Let us return to the town/ 
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5th Week. FRIDAY. Arithmetic. 


AlUTIIMKTIC. 

5. — NUMKKATIQN AND AUDITIOH (continued). 


P, Now, Ada, Tm poiiij; 
to toarli yon to vnirif ijnur tens. 

Ada. ilow iriaiiy arc there to 
carry ? 

J*. 'I’liat dc*|ioml.s ujton cir- 
ciHiistancc.'t. You sliall soon 
Ncc what I iticiiii. Let us work 
this Slim. 

XT 

2 4 
5 

‘J 8 


Ada. Here it is, papa; 1 have 
(lone it. 

A' / 

2 4 
;) .5 
2 8 

7 17 

It comes to 7 IcTi.s, 17 ones. 

P. Siippo'iC you liad 7 shil- 
lings and 17 pence in \onr 
pocket. Yon would .say that 
Ihti 17 ]ience were awkward 
and heavy to carry about. 

Atiti. Yes. 1 should .soon ^o to 
a shopand clianp* twelve of the 
ptnimes for a sliillin". Then I 
should have o pennies left. I 
should .have a1(o;>ether 8 shil- 
lings and .h pennies. 

P. True. And it is just as 
“awkward” wlien you an; 
working a sum to have loo 
many ones. 1 7 is too large a 
nuniher to put down under the 
row of ones. You had better 
change some into a ten, just as 
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yon would change pence into a 
shilling. 

Ada. 1 can do that. 17 is 
one fen. and seven ones over. 

P. Then you should not | nt 
the /c» of tlie 17 under the onc.s. 
V'«»n put down the 7 under the 
ones, :ind adil the one ten to 
llu‘ tens in the next line. 

Ada. That is ca.sy. Then 
the 1 ten, and the 2 ten.'*, and 
the 3, and the 2 added together 
make 8 ten.s. So the sum comes 
to 8 tens 7 ones, 

/*. That is right. And this 
plan of changing ones into 
tens, and adding them to those 
in the next line, is ealleil mr- 
tijiuq the tens. Yon see it is 
not at all hard to do. Let n.s 
put the .sum down both na}s. 


A / 

XT 

2 4 

2 4 

3 5 

3 .'i 

2 8 

2 8 

7 17 

8 7 


Suppose now that T had not 
learned to change one.s into 
tens, and that some apjilcs were 
given me in three different lots, 
.some ti>*d up in parceks of tens 
and some in ones. 1 should 
write them down in this way—- 



X I 

First lot . 

. 2 17 

Secon>l lot 

. 1 43 

Third lot . 

. 2 34 




I 
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I Ada. That seems a foolish 
I way. With each lot of apples 
j you shoultl charifre the ones into 
' tens belorc you write them on 
the slate. 1 Mill Mrite them 
jn’operly for \«)U. 

A 1 
3 7 
5 3 

: a 4 

13 1 

There! 1 have added them 
, up for ^ «)ii too! 

i*. Tli.ii i-^ correct. You 
, imiv niiW ha\c an exercise. 

I 

KltH'lsCO . — XcMEItAriOV AM) 

, Addiuon or 'ri:\s and Ones. 

, (a) Add toiit f/n't die Humbfi's 

' in tlif /ollntrtfi/ : — 


A' I 

A' [ 

A' 1 

A 7 

4 2 

3 7 

2 4 

3 y 

3 fi 

A 3 

3 (i 

2 :> 

2 S 

2 8 

4 7 

4 8 

1 y 

3 1 

3 (> 

3 8 

.3 8 

2 5 

3 y 

4 3 

4 8 

2 .■> 

1 

2 4 

2 y 

2 :» 

2 2 

3 5 

3 ti 

2 5 

2 vS 

2 t; 


X I 

XI 

X I 

5 50 

4 3fi 

3 30 

2 80 

5 71 

7 10 

7 30 

G 02 

8 10 



(c) Twenty-five horses, se- 
vcMiiecn cows, nml ninety-nine 
sheep, were standing round a 
pond. How many anitnals 
were there? 

My aunt sent rne three lots 
t»f apj>les from the country. In 
the lii‘»t h)t were three par- 
cels of ten ap[»les, and four- 
teen odd ones; in the second 
lot were 4 tens and .'hi sinjjlc 
apples ; and in the third lot 
there were two jiareels of ten 
apples, and 25 ones. Will you 
write these three lots of apples 
on your slate and add them to- 
j^other? You may tiict write 
them in the wronjr way, and 
alterw’ards yon may write them 
jiroperly. 

():ic man ]»aid me XI 7; an 
t)tlier ])aid me XH2; another 
brought me 2 ten-pound notes, 
an<i 14 sovereifriis ; and a lady 
paid me 4 ten pound notes, 2 
ti\ e-pound notes, and 13 sove- 
reijrns. How mueh money did 
I receive? 


(b) Ct)7 Kit the Cl rors made in 
irritluff the foUincing mmSy and 
then add them ii/i. 


X I 

A I 

A' I 

2 19 

3 43 

3 47 

3 48 

2 69 

2 82 

2 56 

4 36 

5 73 


Lesson 6. — Numeration and 
Addition {continued.) 

P. To-day you may take 
another step in your arithmetic. 
You mav learn to change tens 
into hundreds. What is the an- 
swer to the last sum? ilow' 
many pounds did I receive? 

Ada. Nineteen tensy 6 ones. 
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P. True. You wrote it on your dted. Thus 19 tens make 1 
, . . . Y / XT hundred and 9 tens. 

slate m this manner ,gg. Now ^hat letter do you 

these 19 tens make one parcel of* ‘ place over any fij^ure to show 
10 tens, iirul 9 tens over. Hup- that it represents hundreds? 
pose the ten tens to be reiilly P. ''J’lic letter C, which is 
tied lotri;thcr in one large par- the first letter of'the Latin word 
cel, what would you cull such a centum^ a hundred. Thus we 
pared? should write 19 tens, H ones iu 

Ada. I should call it ten-///, this way : — 
bccaii'>e we call a parcel of 8 CXI 

tens cigh-/^; and nine tens 19 6 

nine-///. Before you work any sums 

P. But w’e give a different with tens, to he changed into 
name to a parcel of ten tens, hundreds, you may learn the 
Such a number is called a hun- * following table: — 


10 tens are one hundred (written 10 0) 

11 Ions urn one huinired, and one ten (written ..110) 

I'J tens are one hundred, mid two tens (written . . 1 *J 0} 

IM tens are one hundred, mid three tens (written . 18 0) 

14 lens urn one hundrotl, mid four tens (written .,14 0) 

1.^ (i'lis urn one liunilrnd, mid five tens (written ..150) 

16 tnns urn one hundred, atnl six tens (written ..160) 

17 (nils are one liiindrcd, and seven tens (wriiten .17 0) 

18 tens nrn one hundred, and eight tens (written. .18 0) 

I'J tens are one liundred, mid nine tens (written ..10 0) 

aO tens are 2 ten-tens, or two hundred (wTittnn ..2 0 0) 

80 tens arc 8 ten-tens, or 8 hiimlred (written . . 8 0 0) 

40 tens are 4 ten-tens, or 4 hundred (written ..4 0 0) 

50 Inns arc 5 ten-tens, or 5 hundred (wriiten , . 5 0 0) 

60 teiiH am 0 ten-tens, or 6 hundred (written .. 6 0 0) 

70 tens are 7 ten-tens, or 7 hundred (written ..7 0 0) 

80 tens am 8 ten-tens, or 8 hundred (written .. 8 0 0) 

90 tens arc 9 ten-tens, or 9 hundred (written ..9 0 0) 

Kxercise 6. . dred ami ninety-five jions — 

Ncmehatkin anij Audition. | three hundred and fifty-one 
j WT •. \ i sheep — eight humlred aud 
{Hundreds, lens, and Units.) | seventy-three pigs. 

(a) Wnte in fujures the foU\ (f) iruVe in fujnres the fol~ 
loivimj tjuantitirs : — ( )iic liundred ; loirinq (quantities : — ( )ne h undred 
and twenty oianges— two him- ; and one hovs— two hundred 
dred and thirty oranges— three 1 ,u,d four giiis— nine hundred 
hundred and fifty oranges five I and nine trees — four hundred 
hundred and sixty pears— iiiue | and six animals. 

hundred and ten balls. j 

(b) IfViVc in Jitjtn es the fol- j 

lowing quantities: — 'Pwo hundred! {Exercise 6 continued on 

and sixty-four sticks — one hun- > 92.) 


2 0 0 ) 

8 I) 0) 

4 0 0) 

5 0 0) 

6 0 0 ) 

7 0 0) 

8 0 0 ) 

9 0 0) 
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6th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 

CriAlUTY. 

# “ llfjoireth not in inujuiti/.** 

WifKN I was a hoy I used to ‘‘Why don’t t/ou like liiin ?” 
roam in Hitfhtjtile v'oot/s. I «nid to Ernest, as avo \MiIked 


j And "o did Kiiiexf Randall, 
j ll. 1 )o you mean Mr. JCrnest 
j Randal), ulio I'oiues to sec us 

■ ''OiucUmes? 

! Vom; the j»cntlenian who 

I lives III tlu* ;;reat wliite house 
j at tlie eml of our lane, lie is 
a rieli man now, hut when 1 
I wa.s a hoy he was rather |M>or, 
I .I'ld we ealled liiiii Ernest. 1 
am iioiii'F to tell a on :i tale 
. about him. 

1 KKNftsl’s ENEMY. 

Soiiu limes when Eincst anil 
; I eaiiie home from sehool to- 
’ jietliei, we iiseil to I'o throiijrh 
I the woo(ls. 

j “ Tome on,” I said, one day, 
I as 1 jumped over rho vtile, “ lei 
j us lake the ri;,dit-hand path. 
‘ It i^ .1 pvat deal shorter, and 
I jilea'aiitei too.” 

I “T'! lather t;o the other 
I wa_A.”said Iam*Nt; “for if we 
I doiTt we >hall he almost sure 

■ to meet yoini;: deiiniii^.s.” 

Youii*: Jeiiiiiiijr’s ” Avasthe 
sou of a eow -keejier, and Avas 
tlic wor««l hoy III our iieiLdihoiir- 
lioo<l; I did not Avi>sli to meet 
, him. ^«) Avc took the Icit-hand 
I path III the wood. 


I on. 

“ Recausc,” said Pa*nest, “ he 
is my enemy. Yon know liow' 
badly he beh.aAcs to some of 
our sehoollelloAvs ; but hi‘ has 
tieated me worst of all, 1 do 
think. Don’t joii rememhiT 
Avhen Ave boufjht some milk of 
' him, hoAv he took my sixpence 
and Avonhl not ^ive me the 
ehanp*? And just heeause I 
told liH father, and he made 
him return me the nione\, he 
>er his ii;ily do;;. Snap, to bite 
me: se,c A\hat a hide, t,h(; made 
in my trousers! Rut it ’s of 
no Use to tell you all the tiieks 
he has phiyeil iijioii me lately; 
it only makes me feel an;;ry to 
talk about him.” 

“I womler,” I said, “that 
Aou don’t jniiii.sli him. You 
niij^rlit easily ;;ive liiiii a ;;ood 
tlirashiiiL', for you are much 
stronger than he is. 1 should 
he ;;l.id to see you do it.” 

“Don’t Miy that,” said Ernest, 
turning roiiml suddenly ; “don't 
say sueli a thin;;. 1 should he 
vtM’v sorry to ti;;ht, and you 
ou^ht to he A ery sorry to see me. 
You should never lie "lad to 
see another jierson do wroii".” 
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At tljnl time I luul not, ‘‘Hire l>c is! Ali, you arc 
t1ioii;.rlit iniich aljoiit ri^ht nmJ f‘:iii;:lit now!” slioiilcd yre<l 
\%roii;i; and as we talked oxer 'White, almost with joy, as 
the matter to;;et)ier, I told , .lennin'fs eaiiic up. So. .seizing 
I Kinest tliat 1 thought he }Viis,Sn:i|i hy the collar, he called 
a coward. • to Krnest to give the hoy the 

lint, though Firnest tried to tlir.ishing lie de.serx ed. 
axoid <|iumelliiig with \oung , “ Ynh, jitih ! mvi//, u'a-wa- 

Jenmnns, tin* had hoy only he- j ?/v///,” harked Snaj,, as xvell as 
came mole in.solent. lie in- ! he could ; and .Jennings, .‘''cing 
sulteil iMiiest uheuexer he met .he was without any lielp, tried 
him. 1 II time, he ))(‘came know n to run away, 
hy all till’ ho\s in our sclnml j lliil he tried in vain; he xvas 
I as A’mk.s/’.s mm7;o/, ami he e\en • stopped hy Frne.-'l’.s compa- 
< .sei-med pioiid ol the title, lie ' iiioiC', who gathered louiidhim. 

I x\as lather small lor his age, 'They held him last, ami hiouglit 
ami lie ihoiighl it a tim' tliinir him up to Kincst ; the cowardly 
that he ami Ins little doi; .should .Jenniiigs w as so I'l igliteiicil that 
I he .ihle to aiiimy such a hig ^ he began to my. 

I ho\ as ha nest. lleic. he is, Kine-ot,” said 

! “l^\ei\lM)d\ .sa\.s that you ' Kdmund, a.s he piidied the 

ought to thiash him,” said one hoy towards him. “ 1 lliink 
ol' I'hiK'si’s s<'lioolh‘llow s, as \oii ought to puiMsh him well. 
w<* weie again walking together J'l’hink how he set his dog iijioii 
tlnoiigh the woods, ,ind weie \on!” 

talking ahoiii xomig .lennings. ' “ No,” .said Krnest ; “ 1 have 

‘•And I sax so, too,” said foigotten that long ago. I don't 
I'anest's sister, wlio xxiw walk- want to hurt him.” 
iiig with Us. I Hut J say he de.4t*rvos to he j 

‘•And so ilo J,” said a hoy hurt,” said anoilur hoy. “You 
XX hose name xvas Kdmund , are a eoxvard. You aiu afraid 
Willie. I of him.” 

‘‘ Ami .-no do 1,” said Edmund ! “I am afraid In do wronjj^ 
AVliiti-’s si.sfer. leerlainix,” said Frnesi. “ /)o 

•‘ 'To he sure,” nddoxl another yua think, In-mnse hv hurt i//f, 
hoy, “It 's all xerv xvell to .sax ; tfoit / am ohlir/ed to huit himf 
it IS wr«»ng to strike him, hut I sliould lie usiiaiiied to do such 
perhaj)" xou are afraid, and” — ■ a thing.” 

“ And hi ie,” iiiterriijiteil Ed- Ernest xvonld not be per- 
iniiiid, ■* //<7i' //»■ XX itii his sumletl o punish his enemy, 

ugly companion, Snap!” “ I tell you,” he said again, 

'riiiTi- was no question nhoiit “that it is wrong to strike the 
it. ills reddish-hroxvn eohmred hox ; and if iiiy enemy likes to 
smoekfroek could he seen in | do xxrong, that is no reason 
the distaiiei*. between the green I XX hy I should; iiiy mother 
leaves; ami his inilk-ean rattled taught me so.” So “ young 
as lie came dowu the steep , Jennings ” was set at liberty, 
narroxv path. j But even after this kindness 

^•2 _ 
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youn;; .Toiininffs did not mend 
w.iys. He* was whipped for 
tlirowiiijr ar soiiu; ducks; ' 

lie ^\a^ aNo puiii>liod for at- 
teiMplinj' to steal, and at last' 
Krnesi’s selioolfell<»\\s liearil 
that \oiin|» .JeiiniiiiTs liad l»een , 
ste.iliM'j, and was in prison. j 
“ Now',’’ s;iid Kdniund White; 
to liis eonipanioris, “I think 
J'aneNt will he {:lad. lie will' 
M e ih.it .leimin;;s is )ninished j 
witlnnit havin'; the tioiihleto- 
pmiidi him iiiiii'‘elf.'’ Some of 
lh'‘ !io\ how e\ er, thoii«;lit ili.n ; 
Kim‘''t would not he pleased 1 
'I'liiTe were nine of them in tin* 
selioolroom . six said that he 
would he j;lad, and the other 
fhieethat In* woiihl not. One 
of them, therefore, ran into the 
])la\ 'ground to fetch him. 

“ I h‘i\e some ;;o<m 1 news for 
}oii,” sai<l Edinnnd to him, as 
1 m‘ entered. “ Do you know 
that youni; Jenninj;s is in , 
pri'on?” 

Where did you learn that? ’* ‘ 
saiil Krncst. I 

'* I heard it from his own 
father,” i-cplie<l Edmund. 

“ Aren’t you "lad?” 

Ernest did not answ’cr di- , 
rcctly, and his companions 
waited and looked at one 
another, as much as to say, | 


“ J w'onder what he will ! 
say ? ” 

“ I am sure yon need not be i 
solon^aiisw eriii",” said one hoy. 

“ Von don’t mean to say that he i 
ouj;;ht not to he piinishetl? ” I 
No,” said J'-niest. ‘*Yet 1 
am snnjf ft»r him; for, you see, 
he h:i.s liceomc a thief.” 

At this answer the boys 
ha»ked at one another once 
mole, hut they diil m)! lauf;h. 
They cfuihl not lit Ip feeliiifjf 
ih.il F.riii'st had a belter sjiirit 
than the\ had. 

When they argued the ease, 
with him, he taii^dit them that 
it is rnon(f to rrjoirp even when 
tni enenn/ thus fvroiKj. ln‘*teail 
of heinj; "lad that yoiiii" tleii- 
nin"s was punished, tw'o or three 
i)f them agreed w ith Ernest, that 
they would try and "et admis- 
sion into the prison, and would 
"o together to visit him. 

ir. I think, papa, that Ernest 
fan"lii his friends a very good 
lesson. 

P. Yes; and it i.s a good otic 
for yon sind all other hoy.s to 
learn. T )o you wi.sh to have the 
s]nrit ol Charity, as Erne.st had? 
Tlicn learn, as he did, that CifA- 
KiTY n'joiet th not in iniquity. I 
may perhaps tell yon more about 
‘‘young Jennings” next week. 


THE LAEOUHER. 

I MXTRMun not to dig tlio soil, 

Vov I have heard it reml, 

That man by industry and toil, 

Must eat his daily bread. 

The lark awakes nie with his song, 

That hails the morning gray, 

And when I mourn for human wrong, 

1 think of God and pray. — B owlbs. 
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I 6th Week. TUESDAY. Botany. 


THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


THALAMIFLOKALS. 
Order 20. The Rite 1*lants. 

(^RuUicetc.') 

J\ Hebe is u ]iiccc of the 
old-fashioned herb, Rue. Smell 
it! 

W. It has a strong smell, 
which is rather nasty, tcK». I 
would rather not smell it again. 

I\ Terhups you would like 
to taste it ? 

W. Thunk you, no — I would 
rather not. 

/oh. I will taste it, pa})a. I 
don’t think that tin* taste is very 
bad. It bites iiiy tongue a little ; 
it is rather hot and bitter; it 
w'otild be ti-seful to mix with 
onioii.s to make “stufting.” 

R. The IUln.vmh were dis- 
tinguished pritieipally by their 
elegant <i/ipe(tntnr(>^ the 8()iiiiKi..s 
by their ueid wliile the 

chief distinetion of the Uhes is 
found in their strong .smell. 

This nauseous smell arises 
from the quantity of oil in the 
leaves. .) ust rub one w it It your 
liiigei.s, and then smell it. 

Jj. My linger is as odorous 
as tin* leaf. Why is that? 

J*. If you examine the leaf 
you will see a number of half- 
transparent <lots beneath the 
cutiele, like the dots in an 
oinnge-leaf. 'J’hese are little 
cavities containing the oil from 
which the smell proceeds. 

One plant in thi.s order con- 
tains so III neb oil, that in warm 
weather the air around it is 
inllainmable. 
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I L. Why is that? 

I R. The littletlower stalks 
I of the plant arc covered with 
I minute rusty-red glands. The 
' heat of the weather causes th^ 
! oily substance in these glands 
to be dihiised through the air 
as vapour. In a dark place 
I this oily vapour may be set on 
1 lire, and it will then be easily 
seen. 

L. Is not this plant called 
the /'Vfu iueUa f 

R. That is its name. It is 
j .so called I'rom Inaxinus^ the 
1 Abh, because it has similar 
: leaves. 'I’lie scent which ii.s oil 
I gives forth is a very pleasant 
lone; it is .something like that 
of lenion-])eel; the llower, too, 
is very beautiful. 

W, That reminds me, papa, 
that you have not dc.scribed to 
* us the flower of tlie Rue. plant. 

I 81iull wc cxaiiiine its jairts? 

R. Yes, you will see that 
I this flower is very ditferent 
I from those of Uiders 18 and 



Oabiien Iter, (iiHnrnitletl). 
n. Thf ilutihy rniK from which the stn- 
irii'iis ariM' 
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I'J. ItH ])rtrts an*- not arranged 
in fivos, but in fours. Tell me, 
lirst, h<i\v many petals it has. 
Z. Then* are four. 


P. It was formerly miicH 
used in medicine ; it was 
thoiij^ht to he useful in pre- 
venting putrefaction and con- 
i'. 1 will jnill thorn ofT, thatjtngion. Its ancient name was 
yon may examine the uihvr , hr th of grace ^ or hfih-tirace. In 
parts ])i‘ttt‘r. Here is the ! Sussex, it is to this (lay called 

ilower w itiiont itN petals. | fiivw/?r/ic. It is iicnv seldom 

If’. Its calyx has /JiM/* sepals; use<i, except by village doc- 
ir lias/i/nv or eight sta- ! tres-ies. 

n!(‘ns, and its o\ary lias /ww/ i This order, Kntacc.T, is the 
cui|ji‘l>. I la**r of thc'riial.imillorals which 

l\ Von ma) rmtice. too, that | I .shall mention. It contains 
the pi, -til ha-s only one hl\le. seven of which the Kuc 
Around the ovary you may also ; tribe is the first. In tlie rue 
*•10 a liv‘sIiN riinr, from which tribe there are many coy/c//c.f, 
the .-lamcns grow. (^Stte. a, /// , .such a.s the Svriun line, the 
the rut ) ! piniiate-haived line, the largc- 

/on. I notice, papa, that the ‘ liracfcd, the narrow-leaved, the 
^talm•n.s .spicad out from each . long-leaved, the mountnin, the 
otlu-r very much. | strong-scented, tlni samphire- 

Tliev do, but they are not l(*avcd, and the wliite-flowered 
alv^ays 111 that position. Like ' lines. The garden rue, how'- 
the stamens of tlie barlierry, ' ever, is a good repre.s(‘nfativo 
the\ olf('n mo\c forward to the of these varietic.s, and of the 
pistil, liinmens ohserv(*d that ‘ other tvibc.s in the older, 
the rue moved one of its .sta- | Z. Now', iiajia, sshall we make 
mens to tin* jiisiil c*v(‘ry day. j onr sunimar) ? 

Anoilier hotaiii.st examined the I P. Yes, we will make sum- 
llower of the S arrow- harrd niaries of tin; last .six orders; 
Hue; he found many of the beginning w ith order 15. 
stamens holding their anthers I 

o\er the stigma, while those! la. Ijje bAiiBij-iAK. 

which did not, were spivad ! {Variefic.'t.) This order con- 
oul, and l}ing back on the i I^ins scvenil varictie.s of tlic 
peials. You rernemher that the ! »n.l ilic well-known 

►ta.iuMK ,il- the harherry spring . I'''*-"’™; ' '■« 

Ibrwanl when t.niehe.l : l>«t 'J," '"•"LV'* 

, , , i t’ Xheavitnant.Mxd Ihva Bohea, 

when the stamens of the me , ,, ^ „ 

wore t.aichcl with n quill, it 1 he (lower,, tl.e Tea- 

.. 1 . plant may represent the whole 

was f. un,l th.it they were not|‘,j„ it 1, a, from fire to wren , 
imttijle. loii may see that . . from five to nine j 

they arc strong and stout ; ' pt-fals ; numerous stamens^ ar- I 

cannot, therefore, be ./bree^i j ranged in one or m(»re bundles; 
out of their places without i and from throe to six carpel* in 
breaking. | tbo ovary, 

Z. What are the uses of! {Uae«.) The uses of the ten- 
Ilue, papa? 1 plant aw well known ; the beauti- 

> 8.5 
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fill Hovvcrs of tlie CamclliMS nro 
used in noHopiiys, find the Irnvcs 
of some spcuicM Jmve been used na 

tea. 

The OiiANCJEs. 

( Parts ) The Ornnjre-liIoHSom 
is befiiitifnlly white imil frn^rnnit. 
Its rttl//.r hfiH lliiee or five sejiids, 
find is rather dcridiiouH ; the pvtnis 
ore of the sninc iiiimher ns the 
BCpnlH. white, with (rreeii dots, and 
imhrioated ; the Htamens nre cqiiid 
in niiinlicr with the petals, or 
twice, or some riniUiple of the 
number; tlic ocartj is plobular, 
nnd has many ear|><ds, which, when 
ripe, arc filled withu sweet pulp 
and juiee. and nre protected by a 
lliick rind ; tbe lias one 

stylo and stigma. The Ivarvs of 
tbo plant are covered with small 
yellowish dots, eontuinin" an 
essential oil, which ^'ivCH forth n 
fra^rrant smell. 

{Place, rariefies, and uses.) 
The ])hints of this order ^row in 
trojiical and warm temperate cli- 
mates. The principal varieties arc 
the Hcville oraiijnfe, lemon, bine, ; 
shaddock, citron, and forbidden 
fruit ; they all contain a sweet or ' 
acid pnlp, which is useful because 
it is coolin{; and refreshing. 

Order 17. Gkai’b Vibes. 

(Parts.) These plants nre gene- i 
rally “ twiggy” or climbing shrubs, j 
witli peel uncles (llowerstalks), | 
which often cliango into tendrils. | 
The branches are tumid at the | 
nodes, and the lea res are much 1 
divided. The Jloirers in this order i 
are mostly arranged in jianiclcs ; j 
are sinall and insigniiieaiit, and of | 
a greenish colour. The cuhjjr is ! 
small and undivided; i\\e petais 
and stamens are each five in num- 
ber, and tlie mv/f/y is two-celled. 

[Varktifs nnd place.) Tne 
Common (rrape is the only tribe 
ill this order which bears tine 
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fruit ; of this plant there are 
■' nearly .*100 varieties. The Pojc~ 
fjrape of America, and the Itiver- 
I tjrape, are of little use; but a small 
j grape, called the lilach Carinth, 
IS used when dried, under the 
' name of “ (Irocer^s currants.” 
j The Virginian creeper, and others, 

! form a trdie of this onfer. Tliesc 
I plants grow in the Old 'Woihl, 

' jirincipally between the 9 1st ami 
I both degrees north latitude. 

I ( Uses.) The jiiii'c of the grape 
1 vieids wine, vinegar, and medi- 
j cine, while its ornaineiitiil leaves 
i arc used for garnishing dishes of 
' fruit, Ac. 

j 18. Tub Crab B.*< HILLS. 

! (Parts.) These flowers, wliieh 
! are properly called ” Geraniums,” 

, are dintinguishcd hy their peculiar 
I receptuele. It grows up hetween 
the carpeds, and forms a long axis, 
round which the styles of the ear- 
pels cluster. Tlic flower has tivo 
carpels, which nre inoiioB]>ermoiis ; 
ten htamens, arranged in tn'o rotrs 
of livceacli ; and five petals, whieli 
I are rcmiirkablo for their beautiful 


( Varieties and uses.) The 
Wood Geniniiim, Ttoiiud- leafed 
(icraniiiin, the Herb Robert, and 
otliers, arc varieties of the plants 
wliich we call Craneslnlls. The 
flowers coinmunly called Gera- 
niums” belong totliegoiius/'c/ar- 
ffo.nuni, which is an ally of this 
order. The uses of the order are 
not ver~ remarkable. 

There is a small order named 
Tiioi'.eole^e, whi.-h is another 
ally of the Oanesbills; it contains 
tlie well-known plant tbo ^’astur- 
tium. 

Order 10. The Balsams. 

(Parts.) The Balsams are also 
allied to the 20th order. The 
flower has five sepals, one of w hich 
is spurred; only four petaUi os 
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, one npiK'iirs to bu wnntin^ ; nml 
ten .tftnnr/tJi. The ovari/ has the 
r.irpels, but the pistil lias no sh !i*. 
! the stitfina l)eiii<r ‘* ^esslle,’* niul 
. “stellate.” The earpels of these 
llower.s, like tlmsc of the (Vnnes- 
bill.x, .•'iiil.leiily separate from eiieh 
other w ilh a xpriii'T. The tlowers 
aio ■li.**tmirui*»hc<i l)y tlieir beauty. 

, Aiiil b\ tlieir eleir.int apiie-iriiiiee, 
i wliieh IS owin;; to their l.iiiceolate 
; and xerratetl leaves. 

' Tuh Wood Sohrel. <te. 

I The wood - Mirrel ami others 
! iiia\ be (■lii.-^.'*eil with tin* baNain-s. 
I IIS allies «>f the I St h order. Tlie-.e 
jilants owe their importanee to tlnor 
eoiiliiiiiinic (ij-tiliv acid, wliieh !<* 
much u-ed in the arts. They are 
also u.'^cful in sulad.s, and us medi- 
cine. 

Order 20. Ut'B Pdant.s. 
(t^ua/ificn and Part.^.) The 
plants of this order are remarkable 


for their stroiiir fetid smell ; they 
I also have a biting and bitter tiiaio. 
, Their parts, unliko those of the 

• preeeilintr orders, are iirran^red in 
‘Jonhs. The llower has four .svyai/.t, 

• tour petals, ci^'lil stamens, and 
' four <v//ya7.v ; the stvles of these 

earpels are united into one. The 
i'arpels are surrounded by a lleshy 
nn^, from which the stamens 
I irrow. 

j ( Varieties.) There nre seven 
'\tnfns in this order, and in the 
: line tribe there are seveial varie- 
ties. In one tribe there i.; -i llower 
ealleil the Pra.rinella, w hii h emits 
a frai'raiit oil in such i|ii!iiitilie.s 
that in hot weather the air around 
it heeoines intliunmable. 

(Ifses.) The Uuo was aneiently 
niiieh Used as a medicine, and is 
still thus used in the country. Jt 
was called the Ilerh oj' (trace, and 
wassupjiosed to prevent con la;,Mon, 
or putrefaction. 


31 Y 3rOTlIKR. 

Often into folly straying, 

U my mother! how' I’ve "rieved her! 
Often heard her for me prayinjr, 

Till the frushiiifj tear."^ relieved her, 

And she gently rose and smiled, 
AVliisperinfj, “ Ood will keep my child.” 

She was youthful then, and spriffhtly, 
j Fonilly on m\ father leaning’, 

I Sweet she spoke, — her eves shone brif^litly, 

i And her words were full of meaning'; 

i Now — an Autumn leaf decayed, — 

I I, perhaps, have iiiuile it fade. 

I But, whatever ills betide thee, 

' iMother, in them all 1 share; 

! In thy sickness watch beside thee, 

i And beside thee kneel in prayer. 

Best of mothers 1 on my breast, 
i Lean thy heuil, and sink to rest. 
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6th Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE PROHUESS OF LEARNING, SCIENCE, AND 


INVENTIONS during 

P. Wn did not Icnrn iniicli 
of tin* pf'offirss of the ]>coj»lc 
from oiir talk about the stand- 
ill}' uniiy. 

ir. NN), pnpa. Did the ]>co- 
jdc m.ike any pro};r(3SS at all in 
Clirirli's II.’s rci}'!! ? 

P. Not much, |)crha])S. Tin* j 
kinjr liimsclf was such an iilh* l 
fellow. 'This \ou have already 
lu'Jinl. You have also hoanl 
how the people made projrress | 
in ( 

Jj, When did they do so? 

/*. After tlie "reat tire of 
Jauuhm, whicli I described to 
you. 'riio dreadful plajrne of 
I lie \ear before uimld not have 
been •'O bad, if the (hty lunl 
been cleaner; hut the streets | 
■\M're ^ely dirty, narrow, and 
close. On this account London 
bail often been visited by this 
leriibh* seourue. 'This time it i 
bcj^aii in tlie liltliy subuih of 
Hi. G'///’s’. 

The tin' of laindon, tlierc- 
fore, thoU};li it ^^as a j'reat 
ealamily, liy the providence of 
(iod became a blessiii}'. At 
that lime there liveil the Rreat 
and j'ooil mail Sir (’’hristopher 
Wren. He rebuilt tlie city with 
fireat iudj'mciit ; instead of nar- 
row, cro»)ked, and dirty streets 
he made nide, strai^tht, and 
clean ones, instead of the old 
wooden houses, he built houses 
of brick and stone ; pitch w’as 
no longer used for the roofs, 
or straw for the lloors; and 
since the lire, the plague lias 
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THE 17 th CENTI:RY. 

scarcely been known in Lon- 
don. 

The rcbiiildinp of I^ondon by 
Sir Christopher Wren is, then, 
one of the jrreat social events 
of Charles H.'s rei};!!. There 
were also important chan};e.s 
in the costume as well a<«in tlie 
dwelliiij's of the peo|)lc. In 
the times of the rurit:in<, plain, 
nnornamented dresses were 
worn ; but the people now 
followed the exjimple of the 
j };ay ('harles, and went to tlie 
other extreme. 

Ij. Ah! he learned his ideas 
of dress in France. Mr. Voun};, 
hist w'eek, in his h'tter on 
Rirmiii.i'ham, saitl that (’harles 
introduced mcUil huKotr, from 
France. 

P. He also introdn(‘ed the 
wearin}; ol ribbons, and fea- 
thers, and shouldei -knots, like 
those worn in France. French 
fashions became as iiiiieh '■* the 
ra"e” as they are now'. 

Ij, And did he not introduce 

trUiH ? 

P. Ye.s. Lonp flowiii;! wigs, 
with curls of false hair, were 
worn. At first they Avere so long 
that they covered the head ami 
shoulders, and hung halfway 
down the body. Judges and 
barristers noAv first Avorc them. 
People did not give ui> tlieso 
AAigs until the middle of last 
c''ntury. 

Charles also introduced a 
change in the wecA:-dress. Do 
I you not remember the great 
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j rufFs which were worn round 
the neck in tl»e time of Chiirles 

1 i-i* 

I L. I remember them. Long 
, ca])es \\ere :iIm) worn. 

y\ 'riiese luce eMj)CS and rufls 
w’cre, ol'i‘our*<e, given up in the 
, times of the l*m itans. Charles 
I ll.introd'ieed the r/f/iv/ts, which 
*1 w'cie worn round the throat, 
j and tied in a great Iniiich under 
< the eiiin. 

I ir. Was anything else in- 

I tnidiiri'dy 

J I*. Vi *. ; qlttss rottchea (coaclics 
i with gbi'.N w indows) were intro- 
1 iluced I'lom Jlelgiiini. Mtti/fr 
' hmtvni'i weic invented by a 
' (ionium ; be doiived the hint 
I from lloger Ibieoii (who liveil 
i -liM) veal's before liim). Sir 
'riioniu'. Lo<mi introduced the 
I tirst loiiiti into Kngland ; An- 
I I lion V 111 ewer introduced the 
I an of fiytnnj i and Cliristian 
( Iluxgeii'., a Dutihiiian, in- 
vciiied fn m/u/iinin. laistly, the 
; spleiulid <iol)clin tapestry of 
Kr.mee wa'^ invented. 

! ir. (iobelin tapi'stry is ven/ 
j sploiidiil. I sliall never forget 
I the sja’eiineiis we saw at the 
(iioat lOxliiliitioii. But why is 
It called O'ohf/i/i? 
j y^ lieejiuse the brilliant scar- 
• let colour which is so much 
admired in these works was in- 
\ente«l by a <lyer named Giles 
Gobeiin. 

' 1 think w'c must also reincm- 

■ her tliat tin* jtiute.-ylass mamijac- 
fii/r was e>(aiilished in London 
, by the Duke of Buckingham, 

, who iiitroiluced it from Italy. 

' Another iiii])nrtant event was 
the ac(|uisition of Boinhuy by 
the Kiiglinh. It was ceded to 
Charles 11. by the Portuguese ! 


as a marrittgc-dowry for their 
prinecss, the Infanta Catharine, 

L. What do you mean by 
“In fan 111 ”? 

P) 'J'he eldest daughter of 
the King of Portugal or of 
Spain was eal led the “Infanta,” 

I just ns the King of P'rancc’s 
eldest son was called the 
“ dauphin.” 

The most remarkable social 
event ill the reign of .James 11. 
was the hegiiiiiing of the s//^- 
trade in Spitallichls. You have 
already heard how this irnuiii- 
I factiiiv wii'J introdiieed by Pro- 
testant Kreneh refugees. 

L. Yes; you tobl us that 
they lied from Kranec when 
Louis XIV. revoked the edict 
of Nantes, which had protected 
the Protestants from iiersecii- 
tioii. 

Tn the reign of William 
III., the national debt was, you 
may remember, begun, 'riio 
latter part of the 17tb century 
was also remarkable for the 
taxes w bii li wore laid on arti- 
cles of fou«l and ev(‘rv-day eon- 
sumption. For instance, in the 
reign of .James li. a duty was 
laid upon roals, to pay for the | 
ex|)eiisc uf liuisliing St.I'ali/s | 
CAl'Iir.OUAL. I 

JJ'. 11 ow' inueli did the cuthc- ' 
dral cost, papa? ! 

P. it cost the nation a mil- | 
lion of money, and was thirty- 
iive}ear.s in building. Old Sir 
(Christopher Wren just lived 
to see the completion of his 
work, lie died in 172.'}, the 
year in wliich it was iiriished, 
aged 91. 

Wc will talk next w'cek of 
the new kind of taxes on arti- 
cles of consumption. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


WARWICK SIIIKE. 


My dkar CiiiLnRKN, — 

“I w»MiI(l like to nil yoli of 
all 1 saw in the rity of 

Rirniingliani. Yon woiihl like 
to see llie rnagniiieent Town 
Hall, wliirli is nearly 170 fe^it 
lon^; it is hiiilt on the model 
of the temple of Jnjnter Stator 
at Itome. it contains a fine 
organ, which is said to be the 
most powerful in Enroj)C. It 
is used at the gn*at mnsind 
festimiU and publi<- meetings 
which are often hehl in the 
hall. The Market l/all, in the 
High Street, is also a fnicbiiild* 
ing. The News Koom is an- 
other handsome structure ; so 
also arc those of the Lihraries, 
the Sorieit/ o/ArtSf the Theatre^ 
and the Hanking Companies. 
The Fne (irammar School is a 
beautiful Gothic building, and 
is one of the linest of the kind 
in England. The Blue Coat 
School is also worthy of notice. 

** On leaving the great town of 
Rirmingliani, 1 visited Co- 
ventry. 

“ (JovKNTRY is an ancient 
place. It is very picturesque 
and »>ld-fashioncd — by some it 
is callcil “ ugly.” It is noted 
for its manufactures of silky 
ribhons, and watches. Its watclies 
are not celebrated, but its rib- 
bons arc very famous. I dare 
say you saw the tine assort- 
ment whicli was sent from this 
town to the Great Exhibition. 

“Coventry may be remem- 
bered, also, because it is full of 


charitable institntion.s. In this 
re.‘‘pect it is soi'u^thing like 
Bedford, a town of wJiicIi you 
will liear soon. Coventry and 
Lichfield were until lately 
unitcfi into one hishoprick. 

“ Warwick is the capital of 
the county, but it is ncitlier so 
large nor so important as Bir- 
mingham. It is l)(‘antifully 
situated on tlic river Avon. It 
is on a rocky eminence, nhich 
IS crowned with a fine castle. 
This cii.stle is still inhabited by 
the Earls of Warwick. It is 
one of the finest specimens of 
the castle.s in which the old 
barons of the feudal system 
lived. It would form a good 
companion to the old castle of 
Arunilely which, you may re- 
member, is in Sussex. 

“ SruA tkord-on-Avon is, as 
you see by its name, on the 
same river as Warw'ick. It is 
noted us the birthplace of the 
great poet Shakspeaie. The 
ohl house in which he was born 
is n great curiosity. It was 
lately sohi by auction, but the 
jiublic w'ould not let it be de- 
stroyed. They tt»ok so strong 
an int ;estin it that it was pur- 
chased by subscription. The 
towm is a clean airy place, and 
it has a good trailc in corn. 

“The soil of Warwick-shire is 
worth noticing. The county 
is divided into two parts by tlie 
river Avon. The district north 
of the Avon is sometimes called 
the Woodlands, Anciently it 
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! was entirely covered bv the ^ 
great Forest of Arden. Great ! 
; iimnl)ers of the trees ucre eiit 
; doun to make eliareoal for the 
I iron-Miu'lting works in the 
' iieiglihonrhood ; hnt tliis part 
; of tlie county is still wihl and 
! rugged. There are w ihl heaths 
I and inonr'*'. The jMirest of 
I Arden is ‘.till a large place; it 
I alannuK in oak fiec'., nhieh are 
( nselnl for building ships for 
the IJnti^h navy. 

“'riie p.irt of the county 
stjuth of the Avon is called the, 
Feltlon. If is very fertile, pro- 
ducing much corn and tlax. 

In the early history of this 
county there is much that i> 
interesting. In the Feldon arc 
the ruins of that splendid old 
]»lace Ki.nii.woutii (^astuk. It 
1 ." rendered famous by the mag- 
uilie<Mit entertainments which 
Dniilet/^ Em I of Leivester,, the 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth, . 
gave to his royal mistress. You ' 
ma} rea<l <d' Leicester and ICIiza- 
beth in the story of * Kenil- 
worth,’ by iSir Walter Scott. 

“ This county was also theseenc 
of the exploits of the famous 
L'/o/, Eart of If wdiom 

you have also heard of in history. 
Jt was here, too, that the battle 
of Edijehlll w'as fought ; it was 
the lirst pitched battle in the 
cImI w'ar hetw’cen Charles I. 
and his Parliament, 

“These are the principal par- , 


ticulars of the county of War- 
wick. I send }ou aLso my 
notes for a memory -lesson, and 
i*cmayi, dear chihlren, 

“Your faithful friend, 

“ Henry Young.” 

WAllWlCKmiRE, 

(Shape and Iloundaries.) — 
Thin count u is irretjutai lij oval in 
slut/ic; it is hounded on the north 
hif Sr \KFoi{i>siiiJfi:, on the south 
hij OxFoitDsiiritK, on the east hij 
Luicr.sTi KsiiiHK, and on the 
west Inj WoitcEsrunsiiiRE and 
SrAKFOUDSIlIRK. 

(Soil and Surface .) — The soil 
of Warwickshiie is divuhd into 
two parts hy the river Avon. 
The. district at the north is 
riunjed and woody, and contains 
the Forest of Aiden.** The 
southern distt ict is fertile, yielding 
corn and jiax. Kenilworth 
Casile, Edoehill, and other 
places in this county, have an 
historical interest. 

(llivers and Towms.) — The 
principid rivet s arc the Avon and 
the Tame. The ptincipal towns 
are. J^ir.mingham, noted for its 
variims manufactures in metal; 
C’ov UNTRY, with manufactures 
in rihhons, silks, and watches ; 
WxKw rcK, a place of great 
antifptity, with a most ancient 
baronial castle ; and Stkatj’okd- 
on-Avon, the birthplace of the 
great poet Shakspeare, 


The small birds browOj 
That top the hedge, 

Or house-top on, 

Seem least to plonae ; 

Y et when wo know 


Tho case is thus. 
That 11 k, whoso care 
Theso birds do share, 
Cares inoro for us, 
■VVe prize e’en theso. 
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6 — {Continued.) 




1 (d) Write the rnnnfnmt of i C X 

f 

c 

X 

/ 

' ftfiph‘M ( i:pfvsst‘d lifi thv jollowimi ! 2 46 

13 

4 

24 

48 

1 //V////ev : 1:^0, 4 60, .5:{o, 760, 3 24 

.54 

.5 

37 

62 

1 .590, and 740—361, .569, 721, 1 73 

21 

2 

16 

66 

: |.‘J2, iind 614—609, 70.3, 204, 4 .56 

39 

3 

58 

71 

1 406, 302. 3 34 

48 

4 

86 

29 

! (e) Add lotfclhn tint nundjtrs 






j in the Jnlhiiriini sums : — 1 


__ 





cxr (\i CXI 1 3 .17 

74 

4 

28 

26 

1 3 4 2 4 6 3 1 1 r, 7,^ 

86 

.3 

64 

60 

42 13 116,7 

(iO 

8 

19 

10 

3 0 1 3 4 3 7 1 ,o, 

9t) 

1 

9 

10 

12 IS S 2 S 9 

24 

4 

26 

i 


Lfs'iniiT — NlMIKMloV ^M> I 


2 0 

0 

4 

.3 

1 

.3 1 6 

AmoilnN. - {( '4>nfii4ni d.) 


7 

1 

0 

0 

2 S 

/*. You ii;i\c Ii.Dinil, Ad:t, 

1 0 

9 


1 

0 

7 0 0 

to add tens, unit Mild Imndi ed.". 

4 t; 

S 

2 

1 

0 

2 0 

1 Sii|>j)ost‘ you lean) to add laia'*r 

7 

0 

8 

f> 

4 

1 0 4 

, nnnibers. 

.3 1 

4 

4 

.3 

0 

8 

6 

2 8 0 

1 1 2 

' 'IVn ones niako ti 6 a. and 
ten tells niaki* a limitlnd. In 

— 


- 

— 

- 

— 

, the s.iiue way lew hundreds 

1 in.ikn a tlnnKtnni. A tliou.sand 

— 

- 

“ 

— 


— 

' i.s re|nesenteil hy the let- 
ter 37, Iteiause it is the first 


(0 Conri f’tfn ’ 1 1 lof.s nuule in K'ttor ol' t/nffi-, i1k‘ LtUin for * 
icntimf tin fttlhnrinif sumn : — • tlioiHaiid, Tlius — 

c.\ i 

OHO |Iu)Us»ainl ; writlc" I , (MM) 

II Iniiiiln'd IS one ihoiisaiol Olio liUii'Irod ; writton . 1 , i 0 0 

I liuridro'l is oiio (lioiisand'two liiindro ' ; wniti’n . 1,200 

Id Iniiidiod i.s oifo (lioiisand (hrre liiiiidrcd : written . 1 , d 0 0 

1 t: Iitiiiilrei] i.s une (lioiisand four liiiiidred: Avrilten . 1,400 

iind so on ; \ou ean eiunplete ihi-^ (aide ^^mr-.olf. 

yi.iv;r/.v 7.-^1 mi:k\ I ION A>i> 1,4 2 0 2.101 7,343 

AnniriDN. 7,00 0 4/)2 0 7,4 0 6 8,5 09 

(OnrSy TV‘«.*, I f inn hr ds. ami t^,04(» ;),0 1 9 2.0 0 4 .3,0 0 6 

nousamis.) •■M»r»0 2,1 00 9,4 0 0 

(a) Head thi. jUloiring niim- (h) Wfiteinjh/nresthr ful- 
has: — I lou'Inff ijuaniitirs : — Two tlioii- 


i 
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gand, one hundred und geveii; 
seven thoiisiuid, two hundred 
mid ten; five thousand, four 
hundred; seven thouiuind and 
six; tliree thousand and ten. 

(c) Add hujether the foHuW' 

ituj iiumhefA : — 


r X t 

M 

CXI 

4,10 6 

1 

3 0 7 

2,04 3 

fi 

7 1 0 

1,900 

3 

0 0 9 

o 


4 1 i 

3 2 8 


fi 0 

1,001 


fi f» 0 


! (d) (''on erf the mistakes in 

j tlu' miidr tj' icrifintf the Jldloiciutj 
! suiHs : — 


3/ X / 

M a 


1 

1,42, 1 , fj 1 

8,4 1 

0 

0 

3 ,90,72 

-1 

20 

G 

A , * ; , 4 3 , 2 .5 

3,14 

1 

2 

3 , W , 3 S , 4 fi 

fi , 3 ft 

2 

9 

4 , <; , 3 9 , 1 0 

7,31 

1 

14 

2 , 1 . 1) 2 

2,32 

8 

1 


(e) A fruiterer hou^dit six 
elu '.ts (»f oraii^^-s. In the first 
eiieot tliere were -Hiv^ <»r;iii;res ; 
in tin- seeniid t)7‘.t ; in the third 
1,S04; 111 the fourtli ; in 

the tiltli hlO; and in the sixth 
M,H)7. flow many oranj;es 
were there in all tile ehests ? 

A inerehant reecived £1,401 
on Monday; £‘2,417 on Tues- 
day; £;’i.n27 on Wednestlay; 
and £.>,412 on I'linrMlay. lie 
rcei'ived on the Friday und 
ISaturday as much as lie had 
reeeived diirmiT the first four 
davs. How much money had 
he at the end of the week? 


' A gentleman planted on his 
, property 6,304 fir trees, 509 
oaks, 2,124 lime trees, 4,018 
apple trees, and 111 cherry 
I trees. • How many trees were 
; planted in all ? 

j Lesson 8. 

I UMKRATION AND ADDITION, 
j {Continued.) I 

j P. The next steps in your i 
! lessons on niiinerution are not \ 
I difliciiit. Let us read the fol- j 
lowing figures: — * 

M I (/ X I 
1 I 3 2 1 

When wc count this line of 
figures wc call that at the end 
of the line the first figure; the 
figure behind that is called the 
second figure; and so on. 

I Ada. 1 call that “counting 
! hat kwards.** 

' P. 1 da re say you have noticed 
hv this tune how much depends 
ujioii the ]dare. of eacli figure, ! 
'I’he fust figiiies only rc]»rescnt j 
so many tho^e in the second j 
])lace rc]»resenl leus^ and tliosc ' 
in the tliiid place 'I'lie ' 
figure ill the fourth jdati*- rejirc- ! 
sen Is a thousand, or, as we should 
say, one thousand. All this you , 
know' vei\ well, hut here is a ' 
[iiie of s/jc figures : — 

: 314 I 3 4 2 

j Those in the fifth jdacc are 
; again worth ten limes as much • 

‘ a*! tliose in the fourth place, 
i 'I'lien they stand for fens 

of thousands. 

That is right. And those , 
in the sixth place are worth ten 
, times those in the fifth place. i 
! Ada. So that the figuie 3 in | 

’ the sixth place stands for three 
> ten-ten thou.>»uiids ; or. 1 had 
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bettor say, three hntuhvd fbou- 
satal, winch is the same tiling 
J\ "J’hiit is cornTt. Let me 
write the hist ]iiiml>er tbr 
yon, ith tlie letters above the 
li^riin s, to show how much eacli 
sturuls for: — I 


M 

a X I 

.*) 1 4 


a X I 

;i 4 2 


Tims you have ones, ten's, 
and hundreds, rejieatod twice. 
'J’lic tir.st three li;;iires are 
/c/i.s, and Imndrats of ONh.s; the 
second tlirce figures are onta^ 
ZeA/.f, and hundtida of uioi;- 

HANDS. 

y\(hi. I think I ran under- 
stand that, ]ia]ia. 

l\ Let ns notice, ajrnin, that 
the value, of eacli fij^nre d^'jiends 
on it** fihirc. 'I'lien jou will he 
quite, sure that \on under- 
stand. 

'riie n;,Mire.s 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, G, if 
taken sejiaiately, do not rcpie- 
sent a very larj^e number. 
Altoj'ether they do not stand 
for more than tu'vutif-one.. Hut 
if they arc taken tof^ethcr, 
according to their plaee.s, they 
reprcseiil onohuudi ed and (trniii/- 
ihiee thuusand four hundred and 
jijh/sir. ^ ; 

Ada. I will write them once 


Or I will write it in the 
way you showed me at first, l 
94 


by ]ilacin}v only the letters above 
tlie liguies: — 

M 

i 

I a X i CXI 

1 2 3 4 .0 (i* 

I Hut will yon tell me what I 
j should do it I had .• lo'cat many 
j hnndn'ds of fliniLsand.s ; Snp- 
I pose that instead of 1 Immli 'd 
I thousand I had 17 hundred 
thousand, then I eonhl make a 
jiaieel of trn hundred thousand. 
\\ hat should 1 call such a large 
parcel ? 

/*. 'riiere is a name, for such 
a large niimher, hut \on need 
, n(»t li-ain it at jin-sent. 1 do not 
inteml to exercise \on in larger 
nninla rs than hundreds ot thou- 
sands, until \ou ha\e le.irned 
j)eifecil\ the first four rules of 
ai ithmeiic.t 

• tt m.iy ho that tin* 

ti.itiit (>l lailiiii/iiii; n>riri'« wliiili, tro- 

iiiii'UTh, iiii:;Iir l)v jis Will c.xjirfssHl 
III l'',imli‘.ii, It Kiiiiirliincs a uri-.il ol>- 
siriivOoii III III ill'* pO'M'iit 

iiistatu'c till* null. ilh of lhi‘w>iils oiic»4, 
li'iis, niMl liiiiiilrnlM, iinswiT llic pur* 
|MiM‘ iDi Miimu rliilili'fMi iiiiicli hfltor 

lli.iiiCI X 1, (k>v!iiis(> i|ii ‘3 iniiri' leatlily 
Miuuf.sl i1ji> aiiiouiits winch llh-} it- 
prcsiMit. The liiiiiibt 1 s may, tlicrurure, 
be written thus : — 

T/i. 

// T O JT T O 
12 3,450 
The CXI. iiiiKlit he (if wanted) sub- 
stiliili'd afierwurds. 

t The liuilior would here remark 
that lie . IS freqiJi’UlIy Kivt'U liims»>ira 
Itreiit deal of iiiiiieressary trouble in 
ir}ini; to U-urh }vunK rliildren the 
iiotiitioii ol iMiinliers winch they can- 
not possihh realize He would ven- 
ture to adviM* that heuinners should 
not be trusted with lar(;cr niiinberH 
than hundreds, iiiiol they welt under- 
stiin.’ the prinriple of addition, and 
ol carr}ini; ihe tens. They will soon 
/ran/ tho word “ thousand” to express 
their tens of hundreds. WiUt a little 
direcliuii they will then almost in- 
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Eccrriar 8 — Ni mekation and 
A I • 1 1 1 ri ON . — {('on tin n,'tl . ) 

(a) J(<(id the Jollouiutj num- 
hn.s : — 

('v> r.v/ 

4 12,^4 (i 
1,200 
4 0 , I O (i 
;i 1,002 
1 0 0, 0 0 4 
10 2. 0 ;i o 
20M,4:iO -100,040 -80,1 TT) — 
1,204 8S.SSS— yoo.ooo— :i.0(»;i 
(li) II life ill ji'jlirrs the /<•/ 
/uu'iiiff omouiits : hun- 

(Irnl aiul tvNclvc thousaial oiu* 
}iuinli(<l aij«l eleven — ei.irlity- 
‘«i\ tlioU''aml and fuo — noie 
hundred and nine tlion.^atnl and 
uinefy niiu--hiiir Inoidixal and 
toviy ihoii'-.iiid seven hnndied 
and . enty. 

(e) A(/(i toffe/hcr the fhlhir- 

tiiiiMol) .iiraina* tlirso tlioiisjiMs m 
I'am'ls <ii Umih .iik) Iiuii4ic‘(1n. ,!•, th<‘> 
dill Ixdurt' wall lii«> “ oiM'M." Till* 
Ihflt-li'iUhC (iKHV bO u»*ll known), in 
wliifii lion* ary tyn lOVl^ of lyn'.; 
h(riikc<; or dots on a slaty, as in tin- 
|iry\ions li'ssons; slii'lls, priifils, or 
oihi r oA/f slionid be ein|iiu>(‘d to 
nniky lliy piocossyM pulpabk* to the 
litilc oiii**;. 

ll n..i\ by rypyatyd, that to rendor 
antiinirnc nsytnl and intyryolhit; to 
cliildirn. It is iiiosl iiiiporluiit that thoy 
should, from ilii* beginniiifr, fpyl the 
uality of tlip npyratinnM they perform, 
uhu'li the) will nut do if allowed to 
inako t-alriilalions with tiunibi*r8 of 
which ilicy cannot form a conception. 
The iiitlior lias met with many cliil- 
dn n to whom, by constantly workini; 
bcyorul that point, arithmetic has 
becoinpami'chamcal, dry, dyad tliinir, 
80 that he h:iR found it almost inipos- 
•ible to induce a lively intercRt in thy 
modes of working; or thy feel ing that 
there IS any real connection between 
the flgurcb and " the reading” in the 
questiuiia given. 


ing numbers, anti ash' yonr teacher 
i to set you juore of the same kind, 
I if 7iecesstiry : — 


M 

CXI 
1 7 3,2 0 1 
4 7,0 3 0 
1 0 0,00 O 
4 7 , 8 2 9 
0 0,4 4 4 
7 3,0 7 3 
1 8 t; , 1 8 0 
7 7 7 , 7 77 


M 

CXI CXI 
2 6 

200,000 
26,000 
200,260 
99,888 
8 8 9, 9 9 8 
747,747 
800,182 


(d) AiiMcer the follow hig 
ffiit'stious, and more oj the same 
kind, if nfirssary. 

In a largo island there lived 
tliiity-fbnr thous.md and sixty- 
.se\eii men; fifty-two thousand 
.seven hundred and twenty-four 
women; and one liiindred and 
se\enteen tlionsand and eleven 
eliildrcn. Besides these, tlic 
miinber of liorses ami asses was 
nine hnndrerl atid ninety-five 
thonsaiul two hnndreti and 
twelve; and the niiinhe.r of 
sheep and oxen whs seven 
hundred and seven thousand 
five hundred and forty. How 
many inhahitants and animals 
were there altogether? 

Add together the following 
cpiantitics of apples. Lot 1. — 
Forty thousand and forty. Lot 
2. — One hundred and twenty 
thousand five hundred and 
seventy- five. Lot 3. — Three 
hundred thousand and six. Lot 
4. — Twenty thousand and fifty- 
nine. Lot 5. — Five hundred and 
eight thousand five hundred and 
ten. Lot 6. — Nine hundred 
and seventy-two thousand seven 
hundred and sevent}-five. 
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7th Week. MONDAY. Moral lesson. 

CHAIUTY. 

“Jifjoiceth in the ttiith** 
kknest’s enemy. (^Continued.') 


P. Do you roincmbor that 
Youii^r .h-nuiiigs ” was thrown 
into imson? 

M'. ; jnwl that l^rncst and 

hi,<s companion'^ said they w'ould 

and vioit Imn. 

P. And they did so. It was 
Erncst\ mother who piiiicd 
adini>Mon into the prison for 
tlie hoy.s. U was she who had 
iiiuj.du Ernest eharity. When 
he asUctl her, ‘‘What shall 1 
say to }ounjt deiininjjs? ” she 
asked if Jie really foil sorry for 
him. 

to he sure, I do,” said 
Ernest. I sliould like to help 
him. 

“ 'riicn tell him so,” said his 
mother. “And tell liim that he 
ini^dit always be happy if he 
wonMdo ii^ht.” 

Alter Eriie>«.t and his com- 
panions iiiid visited Jolin .Jeii- 
ninji.s. he w.i.s tried and sent to 
‘‘the House of (^/rreetiou” for 
two months. Hut soon after 
bis return from prison it was 
loiind that be was an altered 
liul; bis neighbours eonld not 
aeeoimt for bis ehant'e, and to 
the ‘'urjirise of all of them he 
t^rew up a h.ird-workiiig, sober 
man. 

About twelve years after his 


im]irisonmcnt another event 
happened in Jennings's life. 

ill the county of Surrey, 
near the banks of tlic river 
'riiaines, there stood John Jen- 
nings’s cottaj^e. It was the last 
cottage of an old-fashioncd 
row ; and, like all the others in 
the row, it had a very large 
garden. Indeed, tlic neigbboiir- 
lioo<l abounded in murket-gar- 
deiiers, and Jolm Jennings 
himself was a market-gardener. 

One Saturday evening you 
might liave seen a pleasant 
sight in that cottage. Mrs. 
tJeniiings, for John really hud 
a wdfe, liad conic home from 
market where she had been 
j buying the ilinner for the Sun- 
i day ; ami had ]nit all the 
I children to bed. John felt that 
j he was, indeed, a man iiuw', 

I for lie had lliree real children, 

; and a horse and cart, and a 
flog, and tw'o ]>ig.s, and some 
cocks and liens, and lie liad 

■ been thinking for some time of 
buying a cow. Only ten days 

■ ago be bad said to bis wife 
that, if they bad a cow, they 

I might have a board painted, 
with “ NF.W MILK ” printcfi on 
it, and this rniglit be liung out- 
side the door. “ You see, 
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Jane,” lie said to her, “ we have 
a hard matter to make both 
ends meet; we mij^ht, perhaps, 
sclla^ood deal of milk here, and 
wc should then sell a good 
matiy more new laid eggs, too.” 

Now, OTIC thing that made 
.John look liappy on this 
evening was that he had just 
bought the eow; and his little 
children luul been ])romiscd 
that they shouhl see her on the 
morrow moniing, before break- 
fast. Another cause lor joy 
was the pleasant thoughts about 
these his ehihlreu, to w'honi he 
had just said good -night, 
laistly, aufither thing that 
pleased him was that he w'as 
talking over by-goiie days to a 
friend whom he had not seen 
for many years. 

“ Ah, Miehael,” he said to his 
friend ; “ it w as a great change 
that came over me when I left 
that jirison ! You were almost 
as bad as I w as when we stole 
those eggs, hut CYcrybody 
blamed ma. You sec I had a 
b.ad character, and no one 
pitied me. Indeed, I had no 
hope of myself; I had been told 
80 often that I was bad, that I 
could not believe anything else. 

I almost intended to be bad 
always.” 

“ 'riien how w'as it that you 
changed so?” 

“It was all owing to one kind 
w’ord ! A kind word came upon 
me just when 1 least expected 
it, and it sliook me so that it 
seemed to turn me right round. 
It seemed to shake out of me 
all the old had thoughts, and 
the old dead feeling of despair; 
and it turned my face another 
way. It turned my thoughts I 
98 


towards good things ; and, 
though I was in prison, it tilled 
me with hope'' 

“I never heard of that be- 
fore, friend,” said the sti-angcr. 
“I shouldn't have suj)poscd 
that'U kind expression would 
have done so iiKit-h good. iJo 
you remember who ii was that 
was so kind to yon.” 

said .Jennings 
in surprise. “Do you think I 
shall ever forget liim? It w'as 
ahoy named Krse.st Kandall. 
1 hud treated him vei'y badly, 
and was called his enemy, lie 
had often been kind to me, but 
Iwras too hard-hearted to feel. 

“The day after £ was sent 
to prison, 1 was sitting in my 
cell, in great dc>])air, when 
Krnest and four of liis school- 
fellows entered. 1 shrunk into 
the corner of iny rooni,asbamed, 
for 1 dare not look in hh fueol 
I saw by the smile of triumph 
on the face of one hoy, and by 
the mocking manner of another, 
named Edmund, that they had 
come to laiigli pt me. Oh, how 
I trembled ! Like a guilty 
cowrard, 1 hud lost all courage; 
the thought of all Ernest’s past 
kindness then rushed upon me ; 
it seemed to strike me dowm, 
and to say, ‘ You deserve to he 
laughed at now' I saw Ernest 
coming towards me, and thought 
he w( .Id give me a kick ; I felt 
inclined to lie there, and he 
kicked, when he took me by 
the hand. ‘l*oor Jennings,’ he 
said, ‘ why don’t you do right?’ 
He did not say any more ; but 
stoj)d over me in silence. The 
other boys Avere still, as if they 
did not like to speak ; but all 
the time my conscience asked 
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j me tlie question over and over 
! a^jjiin, ‘ Wliy don’t you do 
I ri^rht?’ 

We scareely s]»okc many 
I word'^, for J was hiisy witli the 
I qiie'-tjoM whieli Kvnest liiid jtiit. 
; It A\jis .ilniost tlie lirst time 
^ that 1 liad tlif)ii;;)it about doin^ 
I rijtlit, an«l, while 1 was still 
! thmlvin;:, lie hade me good- 
l>M‘, ■':i\irig, *()hl if you would 
! only <Io right, yoa mhjht alivay^ 

' ftt iKiftinf.* 

j ‘‘T!ie thought which Krnest 
g.ive me in that |)ri*«on remained 
with rue. Whihj still in prison, 
while 1 was brought up for trial, 
while 1 Avas in the house of 
eonvetion, 1 would not listen 
I to all that was said against me; 
j 1 was tilled wdtli my new' 

! thought, ‘ You may always bn 
1 hapjnfJ ” 

“ And now you am ahvays 
happy, I suppose,” said the 
I Jtiaugrr. 

1 “Nearly always,” answered 
deiMiiiigs; “Avhat with my wife 
, and ehildren, and business, and 
ganlim, an<l horse ainl cow’, I 
j have nearly everything that I 
want. 1 only wish that I could 


see Mr. Randall, and thank 
him for what he has done to 
me.” 

‘tWhat is that noise?” said 
Mrs. Jennings, as she came 
from putting the children to 
br<l. — “ Co/z/e m/” and as she 
I spoke the postman lifted the 
! latch, and entered with a 
letter. 

“ I wish T eonld read Avrit- 
ing,” said Jennings, Avhen he 
opened the letter. “ Here is a 
jirinteil hill, I ran read this, — 
Lor 4 . Seven six-iu>oaied 
iiotrsES. It looks like an aiie- 
tioiieer’s bill.” 

“So it is,” said the stranger; 
“and the letter says that yon 
are to stick this hill outside 
your house, for all this row of 
cottages are to be sold.” 

I need not tell you Avhetlier 
Jennings and liis Avife w'ere 
surprised at this letter. It 
made them A'cry uneasy; for 
they thought to themselves, 
suppose the person who buys 
the land should pull our houses 
doAVii ! 

“Then,” said Jennings, “wc 
might be almost ruined.” 


TO A FLY, 


I UrsT, curious, thirsty fly, i 

Drink with mo, and drink as I ; I 

I Freely aa'cIcoiuc to my cup, « j 

i ("onldst thou sip, and sip it up. I 

Make the most of life you may, ! 

I Life is short, and wears away. | 

; Both alike are mine and thine, i 

I Hastening quick to their decline : ! 

Thine’s a summer, mine no more, ' 

Tliough repeated to threescore ; j 

Threescore summers, when they’re gone, i 

Will appear as short as one. Oldts. i 
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Botany. 


THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


TUALAMII'XOKALS. Ion. And then the cruej^m 

P. You now-Iicnrd of luivc Jto stipules, feo avc may 

tlic jirinci])al Orders of the j divide each division into mb- 
Thahiinifloral.s. 1 dure say }ou j divisions^ 1 suppose, 
luive noticed that these may be j P. Yes. The diiTerciicc in 
arranj(ed in different divisions, j the orders which we have been 
For instance, some have nume- 1 studying may be clearly seen in 
rons Stamens — more than 20. | the folhiwing table which I 

L. Yes. The have, have copied for you from Dr. 

ir. And so have the , Carpenter's work on Vegetable 

A\\i\ \\\M water-lilias. iTliNsiology. J.,et ns read it. 

Ion. But f he />o/j/<or/«s ha>e (JSve. the table on nett jnit/e.) 
not; they hate ait stanieii.s, | Fow, shall 1 tell }ou how to 
and so have the barberne.^. j use this table? 

IK. 'J'he crnci/orm jdtintify, IK. Ye.s, j)apa, please, 
too, have six stamens, and thej P. This table is intended to 
>ioiet'> have live. I Iielp jou, when you find any 

ij. 'I'hen, again, the cistm lintish jdant, to tell which 
/>///a/sha>e inoie than twenty, : order in the natural s} stem it 
' and the malluivg^ and the lime’ belongs to. 
j trees. I For example. Suppose tliat 

! IK. While the e/<?cA’M'cc«/s you and 1 were walking thioiigh 
j and the pax [danU have less a lane, and were to pick a j)ieec 
j than twenty. ■ of the c’oa///<o/i Ve 

P. You thus see that the .'•hould examine its leave.s, and 
I \ariou.s orders of Thalannllo- when we saw the net-wiak of 
1 rals may he arranged in iwo >ein.s, ami its flowers aiiangetl 
I i)i\ isioNs; tho.sewith more, ami jin what should we say 

those, with less than 20 stamens, j of it? 

Again; you may have no-. IK. We should say tliat it is 
tieeil that m)t all the jdaiits we , an Ejotjen, heeause \oii said 
j ha\e seen ha\e ali^ailes to their j that tl‘e parts of Fxogeiis are 
i leaves. Amongst tho.se with ' arianged either in twos or 
' more than 20 stamens, the in lives, while those of Fndo- 
popjiies have no sti)jules. I gens are arranged in threes. 

, ik But the mallows have' P. That is right. 1 here 


JlKOAl'ITOLATION. 


IK. 'J'lie crnci/orm y//<od.s*, 
too, have six stamens, and the 


gens are arranged in threes. 

P. '1 hat is right. 1 here 


more than 20 stamens, and ' would he no doubt tlicii of the 
they /n/rf.'stij)ule.s. ■ ehickweed being an Fxogen. 

P. And aiiiongst those with ’ Ve should next see wliieli of 
less than 2tt .stamens are the the 5M6-elasscs it heloiigi-d to. 
violets and geianiunis; they If we pulled off the sepals and 
have stipule:!. petals from one of the tiovvers, 
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Pr.K\8ANT PAGES. 


BOTANY. 


CrASS EX0GI5XS. 


i*? nh-cla V.?. — Tj I \ l a m r flo r a ls. 

( Flou'n'n irith cnhf.r and corolla, the Idifcr composed of distinct 
petals. The stamens, as melt as petals and carj/rls. tfcoicjcom the 
dish, fi-cept n'heii .sometimes adhering to the sides oj' the ocarp.) 


let Division. 

Wini MOIU; 1II\N TWhN'TV “iTVMr-X!*. 


Snh-dieisani 1. — Having 
a. (|i-f in/*t 

1/ ( '.iriU'U HMltl'tl 

Suh-dicision 2. — ILu ii 

a r.ii_\ v imlin(*a(ptl . • 

h vahfilc. — 

St iniiiintli lplioui 

Sl.ltlllMIS <lls(|ll('t 

Willi 01 ary partly inrenor 


loavori without ptipulcfl. 

. H \vrv« I’LM i: L, flciier 1. 
. Kvi* vVKi(\i'H 11 , Order 1. 

5 lea\rs with «tii)iil»»;«. 

. CisriiMM', Ord- r 7. 

. Mai.v \ rpi;, Order lii. 

. Tim vfi: u, 0»7/«r 14. 

. Nymimi i.:\ri; K, Order >1. 


2nd Division. | 

■VVITir THAN’ TWBNTY flTlMENH. 

Snh-dirisio)i 1. — 1 1 avinj? loaves without slipnl(\^, 

« farjifls distinct; anthers with 

v.ilvi's DKiiniiuiDK.t;, Order 2. ! 

h ( ’fir|irl*« (■oii>oli<l'it<'<l. 1 

PlaveutiP parietal, stamens 
tr.lra.lvrminoiis . . . CiUX'i FKii.K, Order fi. 

Plneentfp in avis, stamens not 
tedr.iilvnarnons .... 

r S///// ? di.«fiaef ; capsule onc-eelleil CARYoriiYi i.ka!, Order 10. 

1 Stifles di.'ftinct; eapsulc iriany- 

i eelled T.iNACK K, Order M. 

{^Stifles united; loAvofidoitcil . Hitack h, Order 20. 


Suh-dirisioH 2. — iravinjr leaves with Btijiulos, anil the carpels | 
consolidated. i 


a Place ntfP parietal. 


j licavrs unfolded from spiral coil 

. IlRO.'*T?n\(’K T., Order 9. 

( Leaves unfolded straight. 

. VioLArn.K, Order 8. 

b Placenta in axis. 


r Fruit with beak . . . 

. Gkbaniacb.t?, Order 13. 

1 Fruit w'ithout beak . . 


^ Stamens inonadelphons . 

. OxALiDRA?, Order 10. 

Stamens opposite petals. • 

. Amfbijde.b, Order 17. 
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wc should find thiit the stamens 
rciiiaiiicd attached to the re- 
ceptacle. 

W. Then we should say t^int 
they are hypoyifnum^ and that 
the flower is a “ Tlialamiflo- 
ral.” 

P, We should next see which 
division of the 'J'lialarniliorals 
it helon^'S to. We should find, 
pel haps, that it has ten sta- 
mens. 

Jon. 'riicn Avc should place it 
in the second division. 

1^. On lookin;' at its leaves 
we sliould see at once that they 
have no sti])ules. 

Jj. Then we .should say that 
it helonj^cd to tha sub-division 1 
in that division. 

On examining; the ovary 
we should see tliat the carpels 
are not .separate, like those of a 
hutti'rcup, hut arecoiisoliduted. 
Then wo should know that it 
belonged to one of the four 
order.s with consolidated car- 
pels. 

We .should next look inside 
the ovary to notice the placenta 
which the seeds are joined to. 

W, Ilow would you do that, 
papa ? 

7^ [ should cut it across. 
We should then sec that the 
])hicenta is not ]).inetal, but 
oentntl (or in aais, as 1 have 
written in the table). 

L. Then wc should know 
that it belongs to one of the 
last three onlers in that divi- 
sion. liow' would you tell ! 
W’hich of the three it helongs to? 

I*. We should know that it is 
7iot one of the lines, because 
there are no glandular ilots iii 
the leaves. It must, thercfoie, 


belong cither to the order 
JJnucea} or Caryo}dtylleca. 

W. Then we should have to 
decide which of those orders it 
belongs to. 

P. 1 will tell you how we 
could settle that (piestion. If 
you remember our le.-soii on 
the latter order, you will lo- 
iiicniher that two of the live 
sepals are outside the other.s, 
and that it is therefore said to 
have an imbricated calyx. Wc 
should iind on examining the 
flow'd’ of our chickweed that 
this is not the ca.se— -the five 
se])al.s are all arranged in one 
wliorl. 'I’hcre is also a dilfer- 
ence in the ovaries of these two 
plants, (for you may see by 
the table that the eajisnle of 
the Caryoph} Ilea*, is one-cellcd), 
but the dilfereiiee in the cal}x 
would be sullicient to decide 
the question. 

Jon. Then even if we did 
not know the name of our 
piece of chickw eed, w e should 
say that it belonged to the 
Order (Lvkyopiiyile.e. 

J\ Yes. And having found 
its proper order, wc sliould find 
too that the account given of 
that order would apply not 
only to this plant but to many 
others.* 

Y'ou may pur.«iuc a similar 
course^ ill all the ]ilanls>ou 
may find, and thus, when you 
l»ick any Thalamiliorals, you 
may easily know which class 
they belong to. 

• T!i»j sulistttiu'c of llu.' ubovf fon- 
m anil the table, are taken 
from •' Vet;t>tablv Plijsiolopy and 
Systeniutiu Hotuiiy," by l)i. C'urpeii* 
ler. Publislied by Orr and Co. 
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7th Week. 


WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE rilOGKESS OF ENGLISH COMMERCE DURING 
THE 17x11 CKIiJTURY. 


P. Last wcQk I remarked 
that in llii! ITtli eeritiiry many 
new taxes were laid on articles 
ol'eomnu-ree. 

L. y<»u .s|nike of* the tax laid 


Hearth money . . . 215,000 

Tonnage and pouiidiigo 000,000 

£2,001,855 

IF. At that time, then, nearly 
on conh for huiidiiig St. l*aurs> j all the revenue was derived 
Cathi‘<lr.il. from commerce. 

P. Ves, and in James II.’s j i*. That is \\ Iiat I \\ i.she*! you 
reign not only CimJs, but j to observe. The Englisli had 

uas raxed. New taxes \\erejiioxv lieeome u great eom- 
made on tobocc.o.^ wine^ and inorcial nation. You may re- 
vinetfor. In the hcijimung of ! meniber liow the sj)irit of* cn- 
tlie Itith century, some of these terprise was awaktnied in tlie 
articles were not so much | beginning of* the 16ih century, 
used as they are now. Rota- i in the reign of Henry VII., by 
toes were eon.^idered a delicacy, ' ’ '* . 

and tea and sugar were still 
g’eater luxuries. 

L. 'L'hen w’hatdid the])eo{)lc 
drink? Were they teetotal- 
lers ? 

P. 1 am sorry to s.ay they 
w'cre not. ,\N*hiJe tea, coirce, 
and sng.ir were so rare, they 
drank beer, wine, and spirits 
in.^icad. Thus, in the \car 
loss (the la.st }oar of James 
IL’i reign), the taxes on these 
drinks annmnted to nearly one- 1 
third of the ]niblic revenue. 

'I’his yvm will sec in the follow- 
ing ac<-«)unt: — 

J’l ULIC ilEVEAlJE, A.D. 1CS8. 


the disco\ cry of America. 

W, And you told ns, too, 
howllenrv VII. jirornoted com- 
nierce, and encouraged the 
people to hiiild towns and 
shijis. Don’t }ou remember 
the (Jrcdt I£(irtg i 

P. Yes. Henry’s reign was 
a period of peace; he g.i\e the 
death-blow' to the old feudal 
sy.stcm. Rut the spirit «d‘ en- 
terjirise grew' more in the reign 
of Elizabeth. When the ICng- 
lish defeated the Sjianish ar- 
mada, they became, a great 
miral ;/owc/’, and began to rival 
the Diitcli in commerce. New 
entciTU’ises were begun, and 
K’olonics were founded hy Sir 
I ^Valter Kaleigh and otliers. 

You rememher, too, the wars 
with the Duteh during the 


172,UU1 


It bw liceiisos 
Newdu(ic.->oii w\hc (and 
vinegar* .... 

Dutica «»n Prcncli lincHy 
hrandg^ fdllt, Ac. . . 

Jhitics on sugar and 

lohm'vo 118,801 

Toit-ollicc 05,U00 


I (Commonwealth. These were. 


Oil 710* know, continued in the 
^ ' reign of Charles II. The sturdy 

Admiral Blake not only ren- 
dered England the fust naval 

io;j 
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power in the world, hut, by the 
lon^ conlinuiiiu'c of tlie \v:ir, 
the tnule of Holland was much 
disturbed. What the Dutch 
lost, the Eiij'lish gained ; •ami 
we read that, when Charles 
made peace wi(h Hollaml, his 
huhjecis pjijni/ed nnmohstpd the 
trade of Kurnpe. From that 
time the commerec of England 
f?rcw rapitlly. It is .sai«l that 
“in th(! year 1088 there were 
more merchants on the Ex- 
chanire worth £10,00U than 
there were forty years before 
worth .£ 1,000. 

lint the pnhiir, revenue showeil 
more stron^jly how coinnierce 
had inercaMMl. 1 told }ou tiuit 
in l(iS8, the last year of the 
Stuarts, it amounte<l to two 
millions of pounds ; 'when the 
first Stuart he^an to reij^n, in 
10(10, it uas £r)00,000. 

L. So that it had increased 
fourfold in le^s than a century. 

P, Vos; hut the increase re- 
minds me of another event in 
this reniarkahle 17lh century. 
'J’he <|nantity of the ]»reciou.s 
metals had increased wonder- 
fully. More than forty years 
before the 17th century, the 
rieli silver mines of I’otosi were 
discoxered. 

ir. Oh! I have heard about 
those mines. We learned in 
our seiiool j^eofrraphy that one 
^reat mountain of j*otosi has 
5,000 wpeninjjs into it, and 
that all the silver taken from 
this mountain, on which dntif 
has been paid^ is worth ncarlv 
£250,000,000.* 

P. And, as the silver in- 
creased during; the 17th ecn- 

* Cornirell’s School Geography. 
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tiiry, immey became less valu- 
able. If you had lived in the 
l-Mtter period of the reij^n of 
('harles I., in 1040, you would 
have been obliged to ])ay for 
('oods three times as much 
silver as you would have paid 
forty years before. Instea<l of 
paying; two ounces of silver for 
a quarter of corn, you would 
have ])aid six ounces. 

fj. d'hen the knur, as well as 
every one else, would reipiire 
nuire income than lie had 
before. 

/*. Yes. Thus tlie ;,n-cat in- 
cnuise in the nation. il revenue 
is ])artly accounted ft)r. It lias 
been said that the. change in 
the value of money was a prin- 
cipal can.se of the “ pecuniary 
ditlieulties " of James 1. and 
Charles I., and was thus one 
of the causes of tin* eixil war. 
'Phe Parliament diil not allow 
these tw'o kin^s much more 
reveniK'thaii their predecosors. 

L. Which, of course, was not 
fair, because tins j^ime money 
W'ould not buy .so much. 

Jon, I ha\e been thinkinjj, 
]>aj)a, about the increase (»f 
commerce, and now 1 can see 
wdiy there, was so much ili^putis 
about the ((iiestion of ti>nna';e 
and ])Ounda;X'\ It amounted 
to more than a ipiarter of the 
whole revenue in James II. 's 
rei^^n. 

I\ True; and you m.ay re- 
mark that the.se taxes on arti- 
cles of commerce arc indirect 
taxes. This has .since been a 
favourite mode of laying on 
tax. s, as the pcojile have only 
to buy thc4r tea, sugar, &c., at 
a higher price, ami they thus 
pay their taxes without feeling 
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it. When this plan wns .adopted, I IF. Did the nation improve 
! the old method of raisinjr “viib- their mauufarturesy pa])a, as 
I fiidies,” Avliii h you have so often iniieh ns their comincrec? 
i heard of, was driven up. Sf> J\ No; the manufaeturinp; 
I aKo the old feiulal ex.artions of prosperity of this country be- 
i ward'*hip, marri!i;:e. andknijrhts' ijaii in the 18th ccntiirv. The 
j service were aliolishcil. No niaehiiies then invented w’erc 

I m»»rc loans or henetits were the foundation of our success 

I allowed. in tlic great cotton, woollen, 

fj. What were tlnj.sc “sub- and linen manufactures. Still, 
sidic'J,” ]).ipa? in the ITtli century, several 

/*. SnlisiiUeswTref//m*/ta\e'>. new manufactures were esta- 
'Fhe j)ailianicnt grante«l the IdisluMl, such as those in iron, 
king Is. in the* pournl on lands, plate-glass, pa])er, silk, and 
and 'Is. 8f/. in the j)onnd tni liats. 1 told you liow' llrew'er 
goods. Von aNo hoar of the brought o\ er the art of dveing 
! king ree«M\ing so many '5id»‘*i- woollen cloth; that the. linen 

, dic'-, and a ttnth or ji/tfdith. manufactures of Indaml were 

I 'These terms meant a tenth or founthd, and that the tiist 

lilteenth ]»art of the value of bn>ms were brought into Eng- 
I movcaI*le goods. ’ lainl. 


Foil FRnniJAUY. 

j Acnos.s the w’old 

I 'The wind blows cold, 

I The traveller w nips Ins cloak around ; 

I Far o’er the lull 

j It w lii.-tles shrill, 

' Ami iliesaw'ay with a inonrnful sound, 

Jhif t«) rise airaiii 

I AVilh a shriller strain, 

And a stress I hat Tnuke-^ liiiu forward bend ; 
j While heap on hea]> 

! The dead leaves sweejJ 

j Where’er tlic iriiry ways e'tomi. 

The early hlooins. 

That in their tdiahs 
lIa\o lain the ilreiiry w inter long, 

I And just peeped out 

'To look aboil t, 

1 Lured hy the throstle’s cheerful song, 

I 'Their forms dow ncast, 

As the sav.age blast 

; Iluflles and tears their tender leaves; 

And a soh and a sigh 

j Tliere passeth hy, 

> As of one that o’er opjtrcssion grieves. 
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A sweep! a whirl! 

A Hudden swirl ! 

Like a headlong torrent bursting forth ; 
JIail, i^in, and sleet 
'J'ugethcr meet, 

In blinding clouds from tlie frozen north; 
Wliilo each tall tree 
Swings heavily 
Its nuked branches to and fro; 

And of its crown 
Sends friiginents down, 

Whoro bide the heaps of last year’s snow. 

Hut now again 
Across the plain 

Black shadows, chastMj by sunbeams, fly, 
And ’tw'ix.t the crowds 
Of hurrying clouds, 

Arc glmiphcs of the clcnr blue sky; 

\ cl still the wind 
Is keen, unkind 

To shivenng bird.s that .sit aloof, 

Or hmhllcd keep, 

With niournfiil *♦ cheep,” 

Bonoath the caves of friendly roof. 

On, traveller, on ! 

The storm ant/n 

AV’^ill once more sweep across thy way, 
And o’er th\ head 
The sky will spread 
A gloomy pall of s<»inbro grey; 

Yet bravely thou 
Iday’stlift thy brow, 

Whatever i»orils thee beset. 

Assured that He 
»StiIl looks on thee, 

At whose bulieot those clouds arc met. 

On, traveller, on ! 

The goal is w on 

By those w ho struggle and who strive, 
And 'mid the ht. To 
And storms of life 
Still kce]) the lamp of faith alive : 

We journey oft 
With eloinls aloft, 

And miry w’n\s beneath our feet. 

But none the less 
^liouhl on writ d press, 

In hopes our high reward to meet. 
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THUBSDAT. English Geography. 


THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


WOUCES rERSIIlltE. 


“Mr J)KAR CiriLDUIlN, — 

“ 1 loft Wurwioksliire for 
Worco.stLTiihire, niul the first 
town tliiit uttraclcd my altcn- 
tion was KiDDEUMiNbTKii. This 
town IS on the river StonCf and 
is well known on aeeonnt of its 
carpets. Kidilerininstcr car- 
pets arc used principally in 
hed-rooins; they arc very dif- 
ferent in their inannfacturc 
t'roni lirnssel's carpets, the most 
obserMiIilcditference is that the 
carpet has a pattern 'on both 
sales, 'f he tow n is a jirospcrous 
jilacc, but it does not present 
any particulars w'orthy of spe- 
cial notice. 

“13 k WDLEY and Buomsgrovk 
arc also important townis at the 
north ol ihe county; but, with- 
out visitinj' these, 1 called at 
Droii \vi<;ii. This town has 
from time imineinorial been 
noteil for its salt spriiij's, which 
are the chief source of its trade. 
About a century and a (puirter 
a;;o (in ITiTj), the (piantity of 
salt was much increased by 
sinking tlie pits to a greater • 
depth. The brine was then | 
found to be much salter; and j 
not loss than .‘i0,()00 ton of 
salt is HOW' made at Droitwich 
every year. 

“You have now heard of four 
towns from which salt is jiro- 
ciired — Northwich, Ntmtivichy . 
and Middkwich in Cheshire, 
ami Droit ivick in Worcester- , 
shire. j 

“ lA'aving Droitwich, 1 went ' 


j onward to Worcester, the 
■ ca])ital. This town is united 
[ with Droitwich by the Worces- 
I ter and Birminghani canal. 

; Worcester is famous for its 
i porcelain works; in my account 
of Stalfordshire you have heard 
something of the inannfacturc 
of earthenware; the same de- 
scription would almo.^t a]>])Iy to 
the manufacture of ]»oieehiin, 
for the two processes are very 
much alike. Porcelain is fre- 
quently called ClnnOy because it 
was originally made in that 
country. For a long time all 
our porcelain was pnicurcd 
from there, but at length the 
English discovered that they j 
possessed clays wliich would 
produce ‘jmrcelain’ almost as 
tine as that of China. Manu- 
factories were therelbrc estab- 
lished; the principal are at the 
Statfordshire potteries, Derby, 
and Worcester. (3f these three 
towns Worcester is the most fa- 
mous, because of the ])erfeetiou 
of its articles and their elegant 
I patterns. ‘ The lioj^nl Porcelain 
' Works^ of Messrs. Cliamberlain 
and Co. are perhaps the princi- 
pal manufactory in this king- 
dom; they arc so called because 
they were visited and inspected 
by King George 111., and his 
wife, Queen Charlotte. Kot 
only cups, saucers^ &c. are made 
here, but beautiful ornaments, 
statuettes, and tessellated tiles. 

I On the Continent, iSivreSy near 
Paris, and Dresdeuy in Germaily, 
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have tlie lincst nuiiuifucturcs 
of porcolain. 

“ I talk to you vary 

inucli nlxmt ilia r.'ithcdral of 
\Voivcst(!r, which is as ancient 
as any 1 had hcforc seen. It 
is not only very lar^c, hut it 
contains the tonih of Kin;( 
John. You may reincniher 
that his body was taken to 
Worcc-'tcr to he Imriod. But 
there may he mistakes even in 
history; and nhout half a cen- 
tury many suspicions folk 
thonj^lit to themselves, ‘AVe 
don’t helieve that Kin^ John’s 
remains arc really underneath 
the. vault, they may ha\e heen 
taken auay.’ Tlie tomb was 
then'lore opened in 171)7, ainl 
all tliat possilily could lie ex- 
pected of the laxly was fouml; 
there w'as a little dust, ami the 
remains of a dress. It is a 
wonder that anythinf? should 
have remained after lyin^ there 
for (JdO years, 'rite ancient 
tomb is in itself very interest- 
inj(; tlic orij^inal inscription, 
JOITANNKS HEX ANtJLEE 
may be traced ; but it is, 
like the remains of the body, 
very nearly destniyed; on the 
t(Mnb is the kinj;’s ciliary, with 
the cr«Mvn, sceptre, ami sword, 

“AViireester is also famous 
for the j^reat battle wdiich w’a^ 
fou};lit here in behalf of (>harles 

I r. Von heard in your baijrlish 

I I istor\ how the Soots attempted 
to make that prince their kin" 
in the time of Prom well. The 
active Cromwell, von may re- 
member, met the Scots in their 
ow'ii counti*}’, and defeated 


them ; he then pursued Charles 
nortinvard, but in doiii" so /<c 
wfin/ hei/ond him. Cliarles im- 
mediately turned south w'ard to 
England, but w'as ijiiickly o^er- 
tnkeii by Crorinvell at Wor- 
cester. Cromwell, you may 
also reineui! er, came upon the 
Hoyalists so suddenly, that they 
bail little chance in ri distance. 
The battle of Worcester was 
one of the most severe in those 
times; the fiiends of Charles 
w'ere sij^nally defealcrl, thou- 
sands were slain, including 
many of the nobility, and 
Charles escaped with preat 
dilliculty. No donlit you ha\e 
beard of bis lliuht, of Iin\rof/e,l 
hoHM- in ShrojiNliire, of the tw'O 
brothers named Jh'ndn/l, and 
of the oak in w-bieh the unfor- 
tunate ]>rinec hid himself; this 
ha])pened in the year 11)51. 

“Worcester, tlien, may be 
remembered by it'' jioreelain 
works; its cathedral, with the 
tomb of Kinj^ dohn : and the 
famous battle of Wm'ce.'ter. 
'riicre is little cEe to be said of 
it, except that it< mei chants 
were in former times veiw lich; 
and it is generally described as 
*a rich, tind hmid- 

somc ofd town.' I cannot say 
that it is handsome, but it 
is rather * ])ictures<|ue,’ tm* the 
houses are nearly all built of 
r d brick; the churches and 
cathedral are built with ii soft 
reddish kind of sandstone. 

“T am, dear Children, 

“ Your faithful friend, 
“Hunky Young.” 
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FRIDAY. 


Arithmetic. 


AKlTIIIilETIC. 

CoNJ’oruD Addition. 

P. Ada; do you know liow j P. 1 will tell you. There 
many pence make ashillinp? | arc four faitliin;;s in a penny ; 

Alla. Yes ; tirelve. I have \ so that each fartiiing is culled 
ahva\s rcinemheicd it in this i « /hwr///. It’ a penny contained 
way; tiuo uLrpenvvs make a • live farthin'xs, each would be 
shilliiif^. Once, when uncle ] calleil a lil’th ; and ifit coiitaiiieU 
and aunt {:;ave me sixpence ^ six tarthin'^s, each would be 
each, 1 ehanj;ed the two six- j called a sixtli. 

]»ences lor a brijiht new shilling | Now, as a t’arthin;' is a fourth, 
which riiamma had. And \ou! when we wi*-!! to write it, we 
know tliat sixpence means six ; put down |th. Tht number 
ju'uuicf*, ao two sixpences are j m7/<V7/ ttl/s you horn many^ is 
twelve pennies. placed above the line; aiul the 

P. 'I’liat is very true. But I \}ar(hiny is ]»laced liclow tlie 
do not think tliat you kmiw how \ line. Let me see you write two 
many sliillings arc wanted to farthings, 
make a pound. At/a. Here they are, ’I’ths. 

Ada. I think T do. A pound J\ Right; now Mree fa i filings, 
is wdilh twenty shillings; Adtt Here they aie, .'Jihs. 

A ''lulling is wortli twelre P. NowM’oiir farthings. 

]ieuce; and Ada, Here they are, jths. 

A |<enny is worth four farth- Shall 1 wiite five farlJungs, and 
ing.s. six’r^ 

P. Then yon know suflicient P. It is not necessary, as so ' 
to be able to add sums of money large, a number of iariliiiigs as ' 
together. Here is your slate; four is seldom written. Wlieii 
now notice how I write four \ou have four farthings you 
jiounds, sixteen shillings, and should change them into a 
twopence farthing. penny; then you can easily 

£ s. il. write them on the slate with 

4 lb rJj- one stroke of your pen, so, Id. 

Aiht. 1 notice, jiapa, that for Adti. Of course, if you get ; 
pounds you write over the four farlliings, or more than [ 
ligurcs; for shillings s, and lor four farthings, it is much more : 
pence d. Are these letters the comfortable to change them 
initials of Latin words, again? into jiciice ; just as you change 
P. 1‘artly; but I want jou ones into feu*, 
to notice ilm furthiny. P. True ; and when you ad<l 

Ada. Yes; why is it written up sums of money, if you have 
ill this curious manner? You more than twelve pence, you 
make two little lignres, and ' may change them into shil- 
draw a stroke between them. | lings. i 
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Afhi. J list as I changed tens 
into liimdreds. 

V. Yes; and if you have 
more tliiiii twenty siiilUngs, you 
niny e.liaii;;e tliem into pounds. 

Adti. J list as we cli singed ten 
hundreds into thousands. 1 
think 1 eould do tliat if you 
were t<i give me some money 
to add up. 

P. Very well, Ada; first write 
on your slate £, a. rf., so that 
oil nijiy have a place for each 
ind of money. 

Ada. I have done that, papa. 

P. 'fhen here is, first, a hag 
containing se\en pounds, eight 
shillings, and four pence farth- 
ing. 

Ada. I have written tliat, 
pa])a. 

P. Here is a box containing 
three pounds, seven shillings, 
and se\en ])enec halfpenny. 

Ada. A halfpenny is two 
farthings; 1 have written that, 
papa. 

P. Here is a drawer contain- 
ing five pounds, twelve shillings, 

1 and three, pence t hrec farthings ; 
and here also is another bag, 
I think that you will find inside 
I it thirty pounds, eighteen shil- 
I lings, and four pence three 
farthings. When you have 
written the two latter amounts 
underneath the former ones, 
will you let me sec your slate? 

Ada. Here it is: 

£ s. d. 

7 8 4i 

8 7 7j 

r» 1 a 3 j 

30 18 4? 


P. You have written it all 
properly, with the exception of 
the halfpenny. As there arc 
two halfpence in a l»enny, a 
halfpenny is written thus. \. I 
will add up this sum for you. 
1 find that the four amounts of 
money, wb.on added together, 
make £47 f>« 

Now, will you add them to- 
gether yourself, and sec if, with 
my guidance, you produce the 
same result. Count Uj) the 
farthing.^ first. 

Ada. 'fhere are 0 farthings 
altogether. Must 1 change them 
into pence? 

P. Yes. 

Ada. 'riieii I will see how 
many^oMr.-* there arc. 

111111111 

See, papa, there are hro fours, 
and 1 farthing over — 2',d. 

P. 'riien \ou write the far- 
thing nmhTiicath the farthings, 
as 1 have done;* and add the 2 
pence to the others, llegin, 2 
and 4 arc 6. 

Ada. There are tw'ent) pen- 
nies altogether. I will make a 
stroke for each penny, and see 
how' nniny twelves I can get out 
of twenty. 

111111111111 11111111 
There is 1 twelve with 8 pen- 
nies over, which makes J shil- 
ling and 8d. 

P. I'hcn you will, of course, 
put the 8d. under the pence, 
and add the Is. to the other 
shillings in the next line. 

Ada. I have done that, papa ; 
there arc 46 shillings. I wdll 
count out the twentieSy and will 
change them into pounds. One 
twenty is 20 ; two twenties are 
40 ; three twenties are 60— No I 


no 
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1 I OAii only nmke two twenties, 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 :unl there are 6s. over. I have 

36 

13 

4.J 

462 

16 

2 

1 put the 6s. under tlic shillini^s. 

12 

8 

Gt 

101 

785 

17 

Gt 

1 and have added the two pounds 

11 

19 

696 

18 

8.^ 

; to tlie others; is tliat ri;rl)t? 

1'/ 

14 

Si 

846 

14 

7t 

1 P. Yes; and hy adding tlie 

28 

12 


765 

12 

4 

1 pounds tiipelher, you will sec 

1 there are 47. 






346 

7 

9^ 

1 Ada, 1 have done that; so 







1 that the answer to iny sum is 

■ 

— 

— 



— 

[ like} ours, — 







je47 6 S] 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 


This sum is not inueh harder 

68 4 

14 

0.J 

4 

732 

12 

7i 

2 

than those in simple addititm, 

273 

0 

416 

17 

except that y»in have to emint 

856 

12 

G5 

178 

0 

4 A 

up fiiiirs, and twelves, and twen- 

276 

13 

74 

423 

4 

0 { 

ties, to ehan^^e into jienee, and 

842 

15 

41 

146 

16 

loi 

Gi 

shillin^rs, and ]iounds, instead 

687 

17 

7^ 

876 

19 

of’nlw,i>s counting nj) tens. 







- 

P, You Ilia} now try and add 







together some more sums of 









money. 







Excrche 9. Compound 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Addition. * 

568 

17 


726 

16 

4.] 

(a) Add together the folhwing 

786 

14 

4 

894 

17 

6i 

amounts : — 

249 

16 

1 

107 

14 

5A 

L s. d. £. ft, d. 

304 

13 

cj 

645 

12 

loj 

4.1 16 7i Of) 12 4 

160 

14 

2.\ 

346 

16 

7 

65 13 4 72 17 6^ 

746 

0 

3.7 

568 

7 

u 

84 12 2A 13 8 7A 

876 

7 

1 

725 

16 

().i 

92 11 3 ' 16 14 8^ 

416 

19 105 

268 

10 


41 16 6? 72 12 4^ 

— 


— 





• The Author would roll the atten- pose that he liiis added topelher a 
tion of teachers to tlie following rea- column of 14 fartliineH ; hy counting 
sons for proceeding at once from up the fotira he sees lliut three fours 
Simple to Compound Addition, instead make twelve, without having learned 
of following the usual course of the formula of the multiplication 
Arithmetic. table— 3 liiiies 4 are 12. The advan- 

In the flrst place, the transition from taco of this will be, that when it 
the changes of ones into tens, &c., to becomes necessary for him to learn 
those of farthings into yience, and pence that “troublesome” table, be will 
into shillings, is not only easy, but the commit to memory the reaults of his 
one form serves to Illustrate the other, own experience, and it will be “ troii- 
Secondly — the pupil learns the blesome" no loniier. A boy who has 
practice of the rules which follow seen lirree fours become twelve, or has 
“ Addition” before he becomes ac- counted up six twelves into seventy- 
quaint^ with the /orms. Thus, sup- two (either with strokes on his slate. 
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8. d. I two shillings, nineteen pence, 

A pair of gloves 2 6 . nnd nine farthings ; on Thurs- 

— stockings ... 3 4 j day, he received eleven pounds, 

— - shoes ... ... 9 6 I thirty -four shillings, and thirteen 

■ i pence halfpenny; he did not 

{open his shop on Friday, hut 

' on Saturday he received as 

s. d. ! Tiiuch nionev ns he had received 


A coat 14 0 

Waistcoat 5 4 A 

I Hat ... ... ... 10 0 


(b) Correct the errors made in 
writinn the followina sums : — 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

2 20 12 | 40 10 17 '} 

1 21 13j 28 28 28 I* 

0 04 20'i 3 30 30'} 

0 7 35 71 17 18 

14 24 0'( r. 18 25; 

\:^ 7 0\ 148 20 22^, 


I (c) A (Inipcr rccciAeil in liis 
slioj), on Monday. £4 2.5s. I8d.; 
on Tuesday, he received 8 
I sovereigns, lifty shillings, nnd 
I tucniy-tlirec j)ence; on Wed- 
iicsdny, fifty-two j)oiind.«, forty- 

or nieiitnlly), will bo ct'rlain to foil 
und roinoiiibor boOor tli:in he who lots 
not done 80 , tliut 3 tunes 4 arc 12, iiinl 
0 tiinvs Viarc 72. The hy this 

iiei-fS'.it} for nddiiiK to(;rtli<‘r sindl r 
iMiinhers (whirli nriNes Ironi Ids not 
liuviii;; lenriied th<' iniiltipIirMtioii 
tuhh>), will albu pereeive Oienatiiie of 
niiilliplirutioti. Wiieti lie mts tli.if 
“ 12 X ."i” menus five twehfs, he 
will iiiulerstund 1h:it iiinltiplicutioii 
Is onhtn short form of uddiiioii. 

Thirdly — the sumo roliiinn of 14 
furlliinus will leueli him not onlv 
I multiplication, hut subtraction. Bv 
J hiivinir counted the 12 fnrthiiiKH, h. 

finds Hint he hns to count tu'o more 
I to tmike 14. Thus, without knomnt; 

! aii\th<iip:«)f the rule, he will iiitiuioely \ 
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' during the first four flays of the 
! week. How much tii.l he re- 
. reive during the whole week? 
i 17. A merchant, the first 
' year he was in Inisinc.ss, sold 
I goods to the amount of £470 
IHs. 7d.; the soeonil year, £078 
'■ 14s OAd.; the third year. £878 
I 7s. n }il. ; the fourth year. £917 
I 18s. 7d.; the tifth \e!ir. £1312 
I l‘»s. 8‘|d.; what was the aTiioiint 
of goods sold during the five 
>e.Mrs? * 

18. nought a ipuiutity of 
g<uuU, for whieli 1 pnul £490 
I 10s. Od.; besides this, 1 ]i:iid for 
; parking. Os, 8i|.; toi ca’'e, 
I I Os. od. ; for cord, 1“. 0»I. ; for 
' poilerago, 4s.: for fVeiglit, £4 
11s. Od.; c:irriage by waggon, 
13s.; for booking, 9d. ; bow 
imicli did 1 pay allogctlier? 

, {I'JxvrckiC 9 continued on') 

! pufje 12.5. 

learn suhtr.ictinn hnvountinfjunu'anls 
from thr sniaffrr numtnr to the 
nnattr^ intend nf ooiintiim backward 
' Irom the Uir:;er number to the smaller 
one. Amt this is the more mitunil wav ; 

’ IS rriiirli easier lor ihe child to under- 
si.iiid thni 14 ami 2 are 1(1, than that 
14 from 10 are 2. 

L.imI> — hv thispini) of proceeding at 
Umci‘ from Simple tu Com pound Addi- 
linii, the pupil necessiinh caiiis much 
pr.u'tice III mi'iital arithimtic\ and 
iiuviiijir, nswns^aid at hrsi," learned the 
practice of the rules w Inch follow Addi- 
tion without an acqiiuiiitaiice with their 
forms he will soon feel the want of 
such forms, nnd will more readily 
understand them. 
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8th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CIIARITV. 


** Jirjoicelh 

Tiik tlionjibt that liis liou««‘ 
wa'i to l)(i .sold, ami be 

])ullo'l ilown. eontliiucd to trou> 
lile lie n*in« iiil)crLMl 

that only two or three year.'* 
belin'e j«oiiie market ^aniens 
had l»eeii <lfi>troy<Ml to make 
the nark lor a iieij?hbouriiij; 
roumry .seat. 

Ilis feuis were not lessoned 
]»y the of hlratjfjers, who 

niteiid<*d to hoeomo juircliHscns. 
He was often a^ked wdiether 
the place was healthy, ami he 
was constrained to reply that it 
was. One party seemed much 
inclined to buy all the cutta^^es. 
.Tennin^s ventured to hope tliat, 
if he did, he would allow the pre- 
sent tenants to remain ; and the 
gentleman said that he wisheil to 
do so. T’hcre was, however, an- 
other man, who styled himself an 
agetif. He called several times, 
and seemed very determined to 
purchase. Jenniiifis learned 
from Olliers that this man was 
commissioned to buy all the 
land that Was to be sold, and 
that he had bouf^ht the land 
which had before been wanted 
to make the neighliouring 
squire’s estate. He therefore 
suininoned up courage to qiics- 


*« the truth.** 

tion the agent the next time he 
saw him. 

‘‘Shall yon be at the sale 
to morrow, sir?” said .Icnningx. 

“ Ves, I .should think so,” 
said the agent. “ U'har do you 
s iippo.se 1 have had all tin* land 
measureil for, ami the cost of 
drainage made?” 

“And, if it’.s a fair (/uesfion, 

I sir, shall you let our row of 
cottages stand?” 

“ 1 .should .say there is no 
chance of such n thing,” ^aid 
the agent. “ Why, they would 
jiLst cut off the corner of the 
park which we shall plant. 
Haven’t you heard that we arc 
going to build a country-house 
here?” 

Jennings had not lioard this 
for a certainty, and he did not 
w'nnt to hear any more. The 
sale of the land w’us to take 
place on the next day, and 
while he waited with otheni in 
the sale-room he could not 
help hearing more of this agent 
from the talk of two strangers 
who sat near him. 

“ I believe,” said ojie stranger 

to the other, “ that Mr. , 

the agent in the corner, is sure 
to buy. He is acting for a rich 
113 
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tnercliunt, wlio is lately come 
home fiom India.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said the other, 
turning; round ; “ J thonglit that 
that nnitter was a secret.” 

As this gentleman turned 
round, .Jennings was startled, 
and (lelighted t<i tind that it 
was im other than his old 
enemy, Mr. Krnest Kandall. 
In hiM strong <lelight, he could 
hardly restrain himself from 
g<-tting o\er llie seat on which 
he .'•at, to greet liim. lint there 
was no time I'or doing so. The 
sale hegan: it was carried on 
qiin'kl}, and it ended as hatl 
been e\|>eeteil ; the agent, who 
seemeil liclier than any of tlie 
(Ulier bidder.'), had purchased 
the entile property. 

fJenning.s’s lieart sank witliin 
him at the pro''pecls beloie 
him; but lie iiasiened to make 
hnnseii' known to Mr. liund.ili. 
Wlieii lie turned round, htwv- 
e\er ho found that he was 
gone! 

Jennings waited outside the 
sale-room, in ilie liojie of see- 
ing lii.s old ac(|uaintance, hut 
in \ain. lie therefore returned 
home gloomily; and, on enter- 
ing his own <loor, he found, to 
his joy, that Mr. Uundali was 
theie, and was playing with 
the eliildreii. 

“Ah, Jennings! my worthy 
friend^'' he cried, coming for- 
w'ard. “ 1 suppose \ on did not 
expect to see me!” 

“ Indeed I did not,” said 
Jenning.s, with the tears in his 
eyes. "Oh! let me tell you, 
sir, for how many weeks and 
years 1 have longed to sec y^oar 
face again.” 

am glad to hear that,” 
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.said Mr Kandall. “Then I 
suppose you have left off being 
iny cwM/iy.'” 

“Oh, sir, do not talk .so!” 
said Jennings. “ Will you stay, 
if only for a qiiaiter of an hour, 
and let me tell you when I 
ceased to he, yonr etieiny.” 

Jennings then told Mr. Han- 
dall the history ol the change 
which had taken place within 
him, just as he had told it to 
the, stranger, hut w ith a great 
deal more force. “ And now, 
.sir,” he said, w hen he had con- 
cluded, “I am proud to show 
myself to uui. When you think 
ot what 1 might have been, and 
.sec my comtorialile home, you 
may know' what }«»ur kind 
words of charity ha\e done. 
May (tod grant that }oii may 
always feel such cliarity, sir, to 
all other ]>eople!” 

“Jt is only God,” said Mr. 
Kandall, “who can help you or 
me to Imve charity. God gave 
me u good mother, who taught 
me. It was w hen yiui saw that 
/ ronld nut irjuice in your iui- 
quity that \oii took a hetter 
course ; ami, now that I see 
you to he a truthful, honest 
man, I will rejoice in you with 
my' whole heart, lor Charity 
rejoices in the tiuth.'* 

Kill there was more pleasure 
.still in store for .Icniiiiigs lie 
tohl his benefactor that lie had 
.seen him at the sale-room ; and 
told him of the ruin which 
would, pcrliap.s, come upon 
him and others in the row of 
cottages, because it w'us to be 
removed. 

“ We know', sir, that there is 
no hope for us,” he said, “ for 
the laud has been bought by 
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an ajrcnt for a rich mer- have lately returned from India, 
chant.” . Now that you have left off being 

“ So I heard in the sale- my enemy, I want to have the 
' room, for 1 was there myself,” pleasure of keeping you as my 
said Mr. It.indall; “hut you friend, and of seeing you and 
\ need not fear. I am so glad to your children go in the right 
; see you tiuthful ami honest, path all the rest of your life.” 

that 1 could not hear t<» see I need hanlly tell you any 
I your prosperity hindered.” . more. A fine estate was made 
“ But how can you jirevcnt for Mr. Randall, extending 
j our misfortune, sir?” said Jeu- down to the very edge of the 
I niiigs. Thames; hut the old row of 

V^ery easily,” was the reply, <'ottages w\is allowed to stand, 

I with a smile, “for / am the and John Jennings is now not 
' lieh mercliaiit lor whom the “ Rrnest’s enemy,” but Ernest 
, agent bought this ]iroj)erty. 1 Randall’s yardener. 


TIIK SCARLET POPPIK 3 . 

“ We little Ih'deaps are among the corn, 

IRerrily dancmg at early morn; 

AVo know that tlie funner hates tu see 
Unr saucy red faeos; but hero are we I 

“ AVc jiay no price for our summer coats, 
i Like those ^lavl^h creatures, Ihiricy and Oats; 

AVe iloii’t choose to he ground and eat, 

I Like our heavy-lieaded neighbour, (laffur Wheat, 

[ AA'Iio dare tlircsli wc should like to know I 

j Cririd us, and hag us, and use us so ! 

! Let moaner and shahliier things than wo 

I So stupidly hcinl to utility I” 

j So said little Redoip, and all the rout 

! Of the Poppy clan set up a mighty shout; 

Mighty for them; but, if 3'ou hud heard, 
j You had thought it the cry of a tiny bird. 

I So the Popj)y-folk daunted it over the field. 

In pride of grandeur they nodded and reeled, 

I And shook out their jackets till naught was seen 

Put a wide, wide shimmer of scarlet and green. 

They swelled and hustled with such an air, 

The corn-fields quite in commotion were ; 

And the farmer cried, glancing over tiie grain, 

“ How the rascally weeds have come up again;” 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed the Redcaps; “ha I ha! what a fuse 
Must the poor Weeds bo in ! how they’re envying ««/” 
Hut their mirth was cut short by the sturdy strokes 
They speedily met from tlie hnrresUfolks. 

L. A. TWAMLXT. 
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TUESDAT. 


Botany. 


THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Ton. Good morning, papa. I of the Linntenn system, we 
want to ask you if you will made a list of the examples of 
make some questions for re- each clas.i; so W'e thouglit tliat 
f/ipitulntiun on the sub-class we would make a list of cx- 


Tiialamiplouals. 

P. Yes, 1 was going to do so. 


am pics in each oiih*r of the 
Thalami florals. Shall 1 read 


Tr. We have been doing it to you? 
something for ourselves. When P. Yes. It will serve as one 
you Iiad finished your account means of recapitulation. 

THE HYSTEHr OF JUSSIEU. 

RiTn-cii\Sfl r.— thalami KL oa>«. 


Examples of each Order. 

Order 1. Panuncnlavetf . — Tlio 
niniidow crowfoot, crceiong crt»w- 
foot, pilcwort, colcry-Jcuvcd rn>w- 
foof, wafcr-crowfoot, and giirJen 
rniiunculus. The grnon lieileliore, 
stinking liellohoro, trollius, miirsh 
marigold, coluinbinc, larkspur, 
monkshood, the peonies, nnc- 
monies, liepntiens, and thoclcmnlis. 

Onlor 2. PerhenTacece . — The 
Siberian, Oanadian, Hawthorn, 
Iberian, Chinese, and Common 
Barberry. 

Order 3. Nymph (raeece . — ^The 
lotus, the white and 3’clluw water- 
lily, and the Victoria Regia. 

Order 4. Papavet'acvw . — The 
common red pop|>y, block, white, 
oriental, Mai sei lies, and horned 
poppy* major celandine, esch- 
Bcholtzia. 

Order 6. Vuniitariacea. — Vo- 
rious kinds of Fumitories. 

Ortler (1. Cruciferee — Cabbage, 
mustard, turni]), stock, wallflower, 
&o., which form the first division. 
Candytuft, shepherd's purse, &c., 
which form the second divk'on. 
Radish, &o., which form the third 
division. 

Order 7. CistacecB.—The cistus, 
helianthemum, 
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Orders. MolnpffP . — Dog violet, 
sweet violet, heart *^i‘nMe, 

Order U. Drnsrrorcfr — 'f’hesun- 
dew.s Venus's fly-lraj), Jic. 

Order 10. Caryophi/lf.trvfP . — 
Pink, fcSweet "William, and I'lagged 
Rohm, which form the fii>t divi- 
sion. Chiekweed, sandwort, spiir- 
rey, ike., form the sreond iIivimoii. 

Order 11. X///«cY'ce.— DilfiTOiit 
kinds of flax. 

Order 12. Malcnvew — ^lallow, 
lavntera, hollyhock, hihisciis, cot- 
ton plant, bomhax, and others. 

Order 13. liromncece. — The 
ThcohromHC‘Ucno,nnd f heOnazuma. 

Order 14. Tiliacca;. — Dill'ercnt 
kinds of lime trees. 

Order 15. OamelliacrcD. — Dif- 
ferent comcllins, prcoiiy, tea- tree. 

Order 16. Annmfiavrm. — The 
orange, lemon, shaddock, Ae. 

Order 17. Ampdiiha: — Dif- 
ferent grape - vines, Virginian 
creeper, ike. 

Order 18. Grraniacetn. — The 
wond-geraiiium, round-leafed ge- 
ranium, herb Robert, &c. 

Order 19. Palsaminrte and 
Oxalvicte. — Various balsams, 
** Touch-me-not ” (noli-nie tan- 
gcre), the wood sorrel. 

Order 20. Jiutaceee. — The gar- 
den rue, fraxinelltt, d:c. 
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J\ Very j^ood, Willie. You harmless, but when mixed with 
will find that account useful to water, may be used as an 
refer to sonietiiiies when your emetic. What seeds am I 
memory may fail you. Now speaking; of? 

I answer a^cfc questions. 10. In another order, already 

mentioned, the seeds were once 
QL’KSTIONS FOR KE- used ns money. What is the 
(JAIMTLJLATIUN. name of this order? 

1. 1 know of a plant which 11. In which order is the 
I requires much moisture. It was root sometimes used ns an 
f formerly };rown princi])aily in emetic instead of ipecacuanha? 

I ('olumhui' now it is culrivated 12. 1 know an order of ])lants 
I by the English in tlie Isle of in which the root is use<l us a 
I Tiinuhtd. What is its name? yellow dye for leather, while 
I 2. 'riierc is anotlier plant the acid berries are used ns 
i n hicli grows in marshy places, preserves. l>o you remember 
' Its leaves are ‘“orbicular” and that order? 

. “ dejiressed,” being coveretl i;i. Tell me the name of some 
I witii long red hairs, which have plants from which we piocure 
, at tlie end little glands, con- salad for dinner ; and the divi- 
j taining a sticky fluid. These sioii of the order to which the 
I ])lajits do not grow well if trans- plants belong. 

! planted. What arc they called? 14. The leaves of another 
I Tell me which order of order supply a refreshing, sti- 
I plants have a gum with tonic mulating, and an almost utii- 
properti“s? vciW drink. What is the name 

I 4. Which order is noted for of that order? 
i the narcotic properties of its 15. From which order do we 
' plants? procure oxalic acid, and the 

.5. Which order supplies seeds “ .salt of lemons,” which is used 
: that furnish a refrcsliiiig drink? to remove silk-stains? 
j C. Which order of plants 16. There is an order which 
j contain in their stalks and other was once much used in incdi- 
I parts much mucilage, useful for cine. It w'us thought to prevent 
I the cure of coughs, &c. ? contagion, and was called “ the 

; 7. Which order contains herb- of- grace.” What is it 

! plants with highly poisonous called now? 

' juices, and others with very 17. There is a plant wdiich 
aci id juice? has a name that might lead 

8. In one order the seeds us to place it in the same order 
i contain albumen, and arc, there- as the garden-cress. Its seeds 
' fore, used as articles of food; are picked when green, and are 
. w hat is the name of that order? made to answer the purpo.se of 
; 9. In another order the seeds French capers. What is the 

! arc hot and pungent, and con- name of this plant? 

! tain oil; they are also anti- 18. What plants have an 
j scorbutic, but they do not con- unpleasant smell that gives rise 
; tain ulbuiiicn. They are quite to the name of the order? 

I 


8th Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 

GEORGE 1. 


Queen Anne at her <lcath 
left no children to succeed her. 
The question then was, “ Who 
is to he the king?’* 

'riiis question had already 
been settled. The interests of 
the Trotestant religion were 
now most jealously guardcMl. 
In the reign of William III., 
when it was seen that the 
House of Stuart would regain 
the crown if they could, an act 
was passed, called the Act of 
Settlrment, 

Let us understand this Act 
of Settlement. Do you rcinem- 
hcr the unfortunate Frederick, 
the Elector Palatine, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth, the daughter of 
James L? I dare say you rc- 
inembcr how the English helped 
him because he was a Prote.st- 
aiit, fighting with the Catholic 
pow'crs of Europe. This Elector 
Palatine had several children ; 
you heard how one of his sons, 
Prince Rupert, fought for his 
unele, Charles I. in the civil 
w'ar. The fifth and youngest 
daughter of the Elector Pala- 
tine, named Sophia, married 
Ernest Augustus, tlie Duke 
of Hanover, and Elector of 
Rrunswick. Their eldest son 
\vn8 named George. He was 
born ill IfifiO, the year in which 
Charles II. began to reign. 
When his fiither died he suc- 
ceeded to his titles, and reigned 
as Elector of Hano\kr and 
Brunswick. 'VheArtof Settle- 
ment of William III.'s reign 

S rovided, that if William and 
larv died without children, 
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I the Princess Anne, the daugh- 
ter of James II., should be 
I Queen, because she was a Pro- 
testant ; and that if Queen 
Antic should die without chil- 
dren, then Prince George, who, 
yon perceive, was the great- 
grandson of James I., should be 
king, because he was a Pro- 
testant. 

At Anne*s death, therefore, 
GKrmoK, THE Elkctok op 
Hanover, was invited over 
from Hanover to be King of 
England, according to the Act 
of Settlement. He came, and 
reigned asKingGEOROKl. The 
king was born in 1600, the year 
in which Charles II. began to 
reign ; so that when he came to 
England in 1714 he was fifty • 
four years old. 

!»'; Then 1 suppose he was a 
very “steady” king? 

P. He had certainly reached 
a sedate age. He had been 
Elector of Hanover fourteen 
years, and was known as being 
“just and circumspect.” But 
when he came to England he 
did not like the change. His 
home was Hanover, and he felt 
himself a stranger here; he was 
herefore very shy ami reserved 
in public. He was German in 
all his habits and in his lan- 
guage, for he could not speak 
English. His Prime Minister, 
Sir Robert Walpole, could not 
.speak French or German ; they 
used, therefore, to converse 
together in Latin. It is said 
that “he looked upon his ac- 
ceptance of the English crown 
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ns an act of usurpation,” and 
always felt uneasy on the sub- 
ject. He. had no taste for litera- 
ture or the arts, hut was fond 
of punch, and wa.s parsi- 
monious. Intlood, he was more 
than parsimonious, — he was 
avaricious. I must not omit to 
say that he came over without 
his wife. Ho liad married the 
Vriticess So}d)ia of /ell (in 
(rcrniany), and heinjj dis- 
pleased with her, he had .shut 
her up in a castle near Hanover, 
where she was kept prisoner to 
the end of her life, — a period of 
fortv years. 

Upon his cominjT to the 
throne, the kinj? hestow'cd all 
his favour on the Whijj; party. 
The Duke of Marlborough, ami 
others, who ha<l been disgriiccd 
in Anne’s reign, were reeaillcd. 
Harley and St. Jolm, who you 
may rennnnbcr became Karl of 
Oxford, :»nd Lord Holingbroke, 
were now disgraced in their 
turns. Lord Oxford W'ns sent 
to the 'rower, where he was 
ke]it for two years ; he 'svus then 
.set at liberty. Lord Holing- 
broke and the Duke of Ormond 
were impeached, but they Hod 
the kingdom, and escaped to 
France. Their names were 
then erased from the peerage, 
and their estates were forfeited 
to the crown. 

The people did not like these 
violent procecrlings. Thcnohles 
anti gentry of the Tory party 
were much excited. Both Eng- 
lish and Scots began to think, 
“We had better be governed 
by a Stuart king than be subject 
to such severities.” Those who 
wished for the return of the 
king were called “Jacobites.” 


'rhey were a very numerous 
party in Scotland ; and it was 
resolved to raise an msurrcc- 
tion^on behalf of Prince James, 
the son of James II. 

Ton. I should think that they 
would he afraid to do .so. 'I'liey 
woifld remember liow those who 
had tried to make Mi)iiinouth 
king, instead of James II., had 
failed. 

L. Biitthcy might remember 
how William IH. liad succeeded 
w'hcTi he was ])roclaiTncil king. 

P. Yes. But Williiim was a 
Protost.mt, and was chnnged for 
a Ctttliolic. king. To put the 
(Catholic James on the throne 
of the Protestant George was a 
much more difficult matter. 

W. Did the Jacobites try? 

P. Ye.s ; but the enterprise 
was a very rush one. 'I'lie Earl 
of Mar proclaimed Prince 
James King of Scotland. He 
was a.*Jsistcd by trof>ps from 
France, for you remember that 
the French kings were ndated 
to tlic Stuarts. Finding him- 
self at the head of 1(),0.’() men, 
he met the Duke of Argvle, the 
commander of the king’h fi»rcc.s, 
at Duinblanc. Argvle had only 
3,o00 men. 

The battle of Dumblanc was 
a singular one. The reliels 
defeated the left wing of the 
Royal army, and drove them 
off the field. The Duke of 
Argyle defeated the opposite 
wing of the rebel army, and 
also pursued them from the 
field. The rebels returned from 
pursuing the Royalists, rejoic- 
ing that they had won the 
victory. When, however, they 
reached the battlc-ficdd, they 
found the victorious Rovalists 
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rctiirriiii^ from ihe ]>iirbuit of 
thfir oj)i)ositc win^, imd de- 
claring that they hud won the 
victory. The two victorious 
halves therefore met, but they 
did not begin a new buttle; 
both ])arties retired from the 
field, and both were aide to^ay 
that liiey had concpiered. 

ir. So that a great many 
men bad been killed on both 
sides without any udvaiituge to 
cither. 

P. Which is the case with 
many tights. The Duke of 
Argyle found, however, that 
the rebels had been checked by 
this battle, for most of the 
llighhtndm's who had joined 
the Kari of Alar returned home. 

The Knglish fl.icobites also 
rebelled in favour of JVince 
James. Hut on the same day 
that the Earl of Mar was 
defeatetl, the English insurrec- 
tion was <]uelled. The rebels 
were headed by the Earl of 
Derw cut water, l^ords Kenm uir, 
Nithsdale, and others. They 
tried to get |)ossession of Mew- 
castle, hut failed, 'fhey then 
marched through Cuinbcrlaiid 
and Jjaiicashire ns far as Pres- 
ton. Here they were met by 
so large a body of the royal 
forces, that their courage faileil 
them, and they siirreiidcrea. 
The leaders were jiiiiioned like 
comiiion felons ; were sent to 
London; and were thus con- 
veyed, through the streets, to 
prison. 

Lords Derwentwator and 
Keiimuir were beheaded, but 
Nithsdale, by the help of hi 
wife, contrived to escape in 
woman’s clothes. Some of the 
common men were hanged at 
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I Tyburn ; twenty-two were cxc- 
I ciited in Lancashire; and about 
a thousand were sent to the 
North American colonies. 

These events hapjicncd be- 
fore Prince James arrived in 
Scotland. He at length came, 
attended by only six gentlemen. ^ 
Heing joined by the half- | 
defeated Earl of Mar, he was ' 
proclaimed King in the expec- 
tation that all Scotland would 
rise in his favour. Hut he was 
disa])pointcd; although the day 
for his coronation was fixed, 
before that day came he. was 
so closely i)ursucd by the Duke 
ofArgvlc, that he was glad to 
get back again to France. 

Prince James was called by 
the Iloyalists “The Fretendcr,” 
and in history he is generally 
.spoken of by this name. Soon 
after his defeat, another attempt 
was made in his favour by the 
Duke of Ormond, who .set sail 
from S])ain, but his fleet was 
driven back by a violent 
storm. 

One of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, called the Septennial 
Act, was pas.^cd alter the at- 
tempt of the Pretemler, and is 
in force now\ The members 
of Parliament had hitherto been 
elected for three years, but it 
was now proposed that the 
Parliament shouhl last for seven 
}enrs. The Whhjs jiroposcd 
this, on the ground that the 
tiimiilt.s which ha])pened at the 
elections would not be so fre- 
quent. The real reason was 
that they were then very un- 
popular, and were afraid to 
trust to another election. The 
people were so excited against 
the king for his severities 
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n;;uiiist the rebels, that they 
would perhaps have elected 
Tory mcirihers of rarliunieiit, 
who were the friends of the 
Pretender. The hill was not 
carried without violent oppo- 
sition ; and althou;'h there arc 
no .Jacobites or Pretenders to 
cndan;ier the Protestant go- 
vernment now, ineiiibers of 
Parliament are still elected for 
seven \ear^. 

11'. Hut 1 have licard, ])apa, 
that tlie Cliarrists, and others, 
want to return to the old plan 


I again. They say, “ Let us 
have Triennial Parliaments, so 
that if the members w'e elect 
I do not behave well, we can 
after* three years, choose new 
ones.” 

P. That is quite true. 

IP. And I think that it w'ould 
he quite fair, if any one should 
ask me the origin of septennial 
parlitiinents, 1 shall say, “ Be- 
cause w hen the Pretender wois 
defeated, the Whigs were afraid 
that they should not be re- 
elected.” 


I 
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MARY’S LAMB. 

AJaiiy had a little lamb, 
its (Iccre was wdiite ns snow. 

And every wJiere that Mary W'ont, 

The lamb w’as sure to go. 
lie lbll<)wo»l her to school one day,— 

Tlint was against the rule: 

II made the children laugh and play 
'I'o SCO a lamb at school. 

1^0 then the teacher turned him out, 

But still he lingered near, 

And w^nited patiently about, 

Till Mary did ap]>ear. 

And then he ran to her and laid 
Ills head upon her arm. 

As if lie said, — “ I’m not afraid — 

Y'ou’ll keep mo from oil horm.” 

“ What makes the lomb love Mory so ?” 

The eager children cry : 

“ Oh, Mary loves tho lamb, you know,” 

The teacher did reply; — 

And you, each gentle animal 
In conlidencc may bind, 

And make them follow at your call, 

If you are always kind. 

Ini ant Scitool Maaazine. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

WORC ESTER8III HE. 


“ My dear Ciiildrkn, — 

“ I do not think that thc*re is 
niucli inoro to bo snid about 
Worcestershire. Resides the 
towns Kidderiiiinstcr, Re\vd> 
ley, Rroms^'rovc, Droitwieh, 
arul Worcester, there arc two 
otliers ill very diderent parts of 
tlie county, iianiely, Dudley and 
Eveshiini. 

“Dl’iilky is, as you know, 
the ^rcut nail>niakinjL! town; it 
is situiited in an isolated part of 
Wiircestcr, which is in Stafford- 
shire. You may renieinber iliat, 
beirij; the centre of the nail- 
inakin^ district, 1 thought it 
better to describe it to yon 
with the Staflbrd.‘'hire town.s. 

“ Eve.siia31 is situated on the 
riycr Avon. The valley of the 
Avon is just ut this part a very 
pleasant ]»laee. Tlie town is 
very ancient, and it arose from 
the following circuni.stancc: — 
A Saxon named Koves, who 
WHS a swineherd of one of the 
Saxon bishops, gave out that 
he had had an interview here 
with the Virgin Mary. The 
superstitious Saxons believed 
him, and built an abbey on the I 
spot, which they of course dedi- 
cated to the. Virgin. A town 
was soon formed round the 
abbey, ami it w'as called ‘ Eovrs- 
hohney after the wonderful Mr. 
Eoves. 

** The remains of this abbey 
arc, perhaps, one of the most 
remarkable features of Eves- 
ham. The last abbot bat one, 
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I whose name was Clement Lich- 
I field, built a towL r 1 10 feet high, 
which is a mo.st beautiOii speei- 
incn of the pointed areliit’cture 
immediately before the Refor- 
mation. If I Avere to de.seribe 
to you its panelled burtressc.s, 
its winjlow.s with rieii ‘ ogee * 
nionldings, its embattled ])Mra- 
pets, and its light jiintiaeles, 
you would, I fear, only get half 
an idea of its beauty ; the tower 
is all that is left of this once 
celebrated abbey. 

“Rut I bad almost forgotten 
some^liing else, uliieh renders 
Evcsliaiii remarkable. lu the 
jmrt of the valley of tlie Avon 
whieli is called Me vnh, o/’/ircs- 
hanii was fought the l.ist of the 
great ‘barons’ wars,’ in the 
reign of Henry III. Now that 
you have learned English liis- 
tory, you of course kin)w how 
that ambitious eliar.icter, Simon 
HE Montforo, Earl of Leices- 
ter, put Henry Ifl., and his 
son. Prince Ehwaui*. in prison. 
We niii.st not, however, speak 
ill of I)e Montford, for it was he 
who laid the foundation of the 
House of Commons. You may, 
remember, too, bow tlie young 
Prince Edward (who afterwards 
became the famous Edward 1.) 
escaped from pri.son, nsscinblcd 
an army, and gave liattle to the 
Earl of Leicester and the barons. 
It was in the vale of Eve-slnam 
that the two parties met; here 
Simon de Montford and his son 
were both killed, and here the 
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weak oUl Henry I IT. was placed 
in front of the l)attlc. and was 
only saved by cryinji alond, ‘ / 
am IlnNiiv OF Winchester, 
yovt' kinif 

be thankful! the vale 
of Kvesham is a (juict place 
now; we live in better times, 
and we may hope that no more 
battles will be fon}?ht there. 

“'Pile fvrtiffi soil of Worces- 
tershire is worthy of mnice; the 
ScvKitv, you may perceive, 
Ilow'* throii^rh the centre of the 
county, from north to south ; 
its ^ alley contains some ex- 
tremely rich pastures. The 
Severn contains much salmon. 
In ancient times this fish 
was very abundant ; it was 
often part of the agreement 
made by ajiprentices and ser- 
vants that they sliouhl not be 
compelled to dine on salmon 
more than tnicc a week. Jiairi- 
pre\s, a kind of cel, are also 
ver\ plentiful. 

“'Phe Stoitii, the Tkme, and 
the Avon, also fh)w through 
this county; if you remember 
that there is nls<j the Woicester 
and Staffordshire Cannl.yow will 
sec that the county is particu- 
larly well watered. On the 
banks of these rivers are many 
hop-tjardens and orchards^ which, 
it is said, are a sure jiroof of a 
pood deep soil. In tlie orchards 
are many apple trees, and more 
pear trees. J ust as the iieiph- 
bourinp eounty, Herefordshire, 
is famous for rider, the juice of 
the apple, so is Worcestershire 
the chief county for perry^ a 
drink made from the juice of 
the pear. You may, therefore, 
easily remember that /wn-y, 

I hops, and the salt from Droit- 


wicli, arc three of the peculiar 
products of this county. 

; “ I might go on to show you 

! how’.hcalthy Worcestershire is, 

I from its diversified surface of 
I hill and dale; and T cannot 
. help telling you that the south- 
‘ western corner is part of the 
’ range called the Malvern Hills, 

I These hilN are celebrated for 
theirmincral waters and bracing 
air; they are, therefore, often 
visiteil by persons in ill-hcalth. 
Here also is the eelebrated 
Hydropathic estaldishiarnt, in 
which many weak, sickly per- 
sons have rcceivcil the benefit 
of what is called ‘ the cold- 
water cure/ 

“Hut of WoRCnSTKKSIlIRK 
wc have had enough. You 
may, therefore, learn the fol- 
lowing short intinorv- lesson, 
and next wu*ck w o will talk about 
another county. 

“I am, dear children, 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“ Hknky Young.” 

WORCKSTERSHIIIE, 

(Shajie and Boundaries.) — 
W<)UOK.sTK.RSiiiuK I." of an irre~ 
(pdar shape, with deAarhed portions 
sprinkled about in the neiyhbour- 
inq counties. It is hounded on 
the north by Stakkordsiii he am/ 
SiiKorsiiiRR; on the south by 
Gloucestersiiike ; on the east 
//y Warwickshire ; and on the 
west by Hrrkfordshike. 

(Soil and Kivers.)— - The soil is 
well watered with noble rivers; 
it is, therefore, much diversified 
with hill and dale. In the souths 
west are the Malvern Hills, noted 
for their bracing air and mineral 
springs. At Droit wick are 
famous salt springs, and the 
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whole county is celebrated for its 
hops and parry. 

The piincipal rivers are the 
Severn {which once abounded 
v'ilh snluion)f the Stddm,* the 
Teme, and Me Avon. 

(SurfiiCi*.) — The batiks of 
Kvesham and Worcester^ fouyht 
in this county^ (jioe it an historical 
interest. 

(Towns.) — The most reniath- 
ahk towns are WoKCESTEU, the 
capital, an ancient and prosper- 


ous city. Jt has a cathedral con~ 
taininy the tomb of Kiny John, 
and very celebrated porcelain 
manujactures ; Dudley, situated 
in one of the detached portions, 
ts famous for its nails; Kid- 
DEUMINST'-'K fov its carpets ; 
STuuunKiDGE for its yluss and 
iron works; and Kvr.siiAM for 
the luins of its ancient abbey. 
Duomsgrove, Dewdley, and 
iJitoiTWicii, are also places of 
note. 


THE ANT AND THE (JLOW-WOllM. 

'WirKN night Iind eprond its darkont Hlmdc, 
And o’en tlic Htara no light euiivcycd, 

A littlti Ant, of hiiinhlc guit, 

■\Vaa pneing lioiuowurdH somewhat late. 

Ilejoiccd wns she to keep in sight 
A splendid (How-woriu’s useful light, 
Which, like n lantern, clear, bestowed 
Its service o'er her dangerous road 

Passing along, with footstep firm, 

^lie thus addressed the glittering worm:-^ 
A blessing, neighbour, on your Jiglit! 

1 kindly thunk you for’t. Good night !” 

What!’’ said the vain, though gifted thing, 
“ Do you employ the light I bring 7 
If so, ril keep it out of ' iew; 

1 do not shine for such ns you.” 

It proudly then its light withdrew. 

Just then a traveller passing by, 

W'ho hud beheld with curious eye 
The bcnutcoua lustre, now put out, 

Loft nil in darkness and in doubt. 
Unconscious, stepped his foot aside. 

And crushed the Glow-worm in its pride. 
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AKITIIJIKTIC. 


CoAirouNP AnniTioN. 

(^Kxerrhe 9 rontinuerl.') 

19. A mcrcliaiit i)uiTlia.sccl 

j^ooils to thtj amoiiTit ot' £4GS 
irK. 7«l. ; III*. jKiiil £7 

7.'«. 6tl. ; olhor i har^Xt S 

7A*1.; ainJ l»c liy the sale 

of tlie p'Ojl.'i, £48 19s. GAd.; ho\V 
iniirli did lie sell the ^jootl.s for? 

20. The exppn.se.', of hitildiii^ 
a house were as follows:— arehi- 
tert, £198 ; hrickhnei, £47G2; 
iiui'ou, £2141 Ifis f)«l.; ear- 
lUMiter, £27G8 17s. 9d.; pluiii- 
lier, £898 14s. ; y;lazR‘r. £478 
IGs. Gd.; painter, £421 ISs. 
1 1 Ad. ; and paper- haiifier, £24.‘l 
18s. 7<1.; what was the amount? 

21. A person went to market 
and laid out on the piirehase of 
tea. £2 IGs. 7d.; on eolfee, £2 
7s. 8.{d ; on .su;;ar, £3 14s. ; on 
beef, .i‘2 IGs. Gd., on mutton, 
37s.; on veal, 9s 7.Ad.; on va- 
rir»iis other articles, £3 1 .)s. 7*{d. ; 
liow iiiueh was laid out in all? 


Ada. I hope I am to have a 
lesson in mental Arithmetic to> 
day, paj>a ; we have worked 
! three les.soiis on the slate. 

! P. Then you had better j)ut 
, away your slate and taki* a scat 
j on my knee. Ileie begins 

j ExerciM 10. 

I M KNTAL All I TI I M UTIC. 

\ Addition f with Unif» forming 
i more than leu. 

I (Tlip pupil is to rend off tliP.?o 

■ exninpli's at sight, roineniliering 
ti’iit the t(‘iis arc to be luhlod to> 

■ trether lirst, and the utiiI.-* ufter- 
wnrds. In all eascis the larger 

' iiuriibcrs arc to bo added logethor 
: first.) 


(3G) .3.') + 3.5 
4G 4- 4G 
47 4 47 
34 1 38 
29 + 29 


(37) 48 + 48 
2.5 + 25 
34 + 3G 
37 + 37 
4G + 40 


For paving yard ... 

— new-laying floor 

lOOO briek.s 

For mortar 

— hair 


40 copy books 

1 00 slates 

100 shite pencils ... 

8 qrs of paper ... 
500 quills 


£ s. 
4 7 
2 5 
1 IG 
0 14 
0 2 


With fenSj foj'viing more than 
a hundred. 


(38) 


.50 + 50 
60 4 GO 
70 ¥ GO 
40 4 - 80 
80 + 40 
GO + 90 


(.39) 


70 + 30 
30 4 70 
90 4 - 30 
30 4 - 9t) 
80 + 80 
40 + 70 


With units forming more 
than ten ; and tens forming 
more than one hundred. 

77 + 77 


8 (40) 


56 + 56 
GG 4 - 66 
76 4 - 76 
87 4 - 87 

68 4 - 68 
86 + 86 


68 I- G8 
49 4- 49 
65 -f 65 
78 4 - 78 
89 4- 89 
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With units, tens, ond hun- 
dreds. 

(41) 124 ^ 124 245 + 245 

2*13 + 245 250 +,251) 

432 f 432 .'Ufi + .341) 

350 I 350 457 457 

312 + 342 222 + 222 

45(1 + 450 333 + 333 

273 -f- 273 41)8 + 498 

P. Now let us try, for a 
little ainuscineiit, liow many 
times \(jii e.iu double niiy num- 
ber without finding it too difli- 
cult for your memory to rctiini: 

(42) ll«)w mueb are 2-f2; 
4 f4; 8d-S; lO-blO; 32-1-32; 
64-104; 12S-1-12H; 250-f 250 ; 
512 -}• 512; 1,024 -f- 1,024; 

2.018-1-2,0 18 ; 4,01)0 4,090 ; 

8,192 \ 8 192 ; 10,384 + 10,384 ; 
32,708 + 32,708? (Ill a<ldiii;if 
tb(‘>e lMi;;e niimlxu’s, add the 
thournnds h»;^ether first; tbc 
buudnxU, tens, and ones should 
be adde<l tr);j;ethcr next, and 
joined to tlie amount of tbc 
thousands. Thus the addition 
of the foie^Toinj: two numbers 
is by no means diflieult, 32 + 32 
thousand, are 04 thousand; 
708+708 are 1,,536. 04 thoii« 

sand, and 1 thousand, and 530, 
are 05.530.) 

05,530 ) (5.5, .530. (This is al- 
most as easy as the preceding 
one, if taken in the form of ‘wo 
questions; the addition of 05 
and 05 is easy, i\hether it be 0.'' 
thousands or 05 pi^^s ; the 
doubling' of 530 is also ea.sy; 
the amount should then be 
added to the number of thou- 
sands.) 

131,072 )131,072; 202,144+ 
202,144 ; ,524,288 + 524,288 ; 

1,048,570+1,048,570. 

Answer to the last question, 
2,097,152. 
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I (43) IIow much arc 3)-3i 
I 0+0? Double the answer of 
each question, until you cannot 
do so any' lon^^er. 

P. We will now .set out on 
an excursion throuj^h a lar^e 
I extent of numbers. Let me 
. see how far viui can follow me. 

: You are tf) follow inea-s quickly 
! ns you can ; directly you have 
I added the new number to the 
.old one, answer ; let me know 
' by saying jies. Now then, 
i (44) Add 8 and 5? 

I Ada. Yes 

i P. And 13? 

I Aihi. Yes. 

1 P. And 14? 

I Adft. Yes. 

! P. Ami 30? 

Ada. Yes. 

P. Ami 32 ? 

Ada. Yes. 

P. And 92? 

Ada. Yes. 

P. And 10? 

Ada. Yes. 

P. And 200? 

Ada. Yes; that is very easy. 

P. And 22? 

Ada. Yes. 

P. And 422? 

Ada. Yes. 

P. And 56? 

Ada. Yes. 

P. And 101 ? 

Ada. Yes. 

P. And if you w'orc to take 
'away 1,000 from the last num- 
ber, how many w'ouhl remain? 

Ada. Only one. 

P. You may now follow me 
again, through two or three 
new cxcu’sions: 

(4.5) Add 3 + 13+26+42 + 16 
+ 150+2,50 —xUswer, 500. 
(JCxercise 10 will be continued 
next week.) 




8th Week. SATUEBAT. English History. 


OKORGE I. 


, Afti:k i 1 k* defeat of the 
PrcteiidiT, and the establi.sli- 
nieiit of .si‘j)tcnnial parliaiiioiit^, 
tIk* next 1111)101 rant event \\a> 

1 llie South Stu Bubble^ A.i>. 

; 17 l»o. 

I If". What wa.s tliat, jiapa ? 
i I .should rhink that if all tiie 
i .south .sea*^ were blown out 
j rlii v would make a j'ipiiuit 
I liuliiile, larire eiiou;;h to iill 

• I don’t know V. hat. 

I P. The South Sea bubble 
I is not a .subjeefc to make jtikes 
ii|)on. It wa.s a source oI nun 
and ini.serv to tliousand>. I 
^^ill try and make }ou nnder- 
.staiid it.s history. 

\ on know that the national 
debt was caused by the j'overii- 
jiieiit borrowing money of 
nnTchants and other jni\ate 
jH'i stnis, because the ta.xes were 
not l.irjje enoiif^h to pay their 
war e.xpcnses. llie govern- 
ment had borrowed large sums 
from a coinjiany of merchants, 
which traded in the south .seas, 
and Avas calletl the South Sea 
Company. Sir John Jilount, 
a busy, sjicculating man, got 
up a seheme by which this 
company should pay off all the 
debts which the government 
owed to other merchants or 
eoinpanies; thus they would 
become the only creilitors of 
the nation. The government 
was then to have the advantage 
of paying them a low'er rate of 
interest than they had paid to 
others. 

L. But how would the South 
Sea Company procure enough 


, money to pay all the debts of 
I the government ? 

, P. The jieople were to fur- 
nish the money by bn\ing 
! “shares ” in the company, just 
' as we buy railway shares in 
these days. An act wa.s jie.ssed 
■ to give the conijiany authority 
! to buy up the government 
I del Us. 

. W. T can understand that. 
'But what hojic had theeoni- 
]>any that the people would 
buy shares if they were to re- 
I ceive from the government Ifiss 
intereiit than had been paid 
before ? 

P. It was promised to the 
people tliatthe Company w ould 
I l»y their trade in the south 
I sens gain enormous prolits. 

1 These profits, wdien divided, 

I would allow them a iiio.st ex- 
; travagant rate of interest for 
I their money. By false repre- 
.seiitntions the peojde were 
I made to believe all tbi'i. When 
! the shares were first offered for 
I sale, they w^ero not bought up 
i very readily, but by degrees 
j the publie became most eager 
to engage in the scheme. 'I'hc 
people came forward in crowds 
to subscribe, and numbers ven- 
tured all the money they had. 
Ill a few days two million 
pounds w'orth of shures were 
subscribed. The desire to ob- 
tain shares then became so 
strong, that the people wdio 
had subscribed their money at 
first were ofiered for their 
shares ten times as much as 
they had paid. 
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The hopes which were en- W. What was done to the 
tcrtuined from this scheme led wicked men who got up such a 
to the formation of other com- scheme? 

panics for otiicr jKirposp*}.. Jt P. Many of them were pu- 
is said that all distinction of nished most severely; some 
party, religion, sex, character, who had absconded, escaped; 
or circumstances, were forgot- some were put in the pillory; 
ten. Kx<'hangc Alley was fille<i some of the u'.einhcrs of parlia- 
with a medley of * statesmen, inent were expelli '1. and others 
clergymen. <*hurchmcn, and were made to forfeit nearly all 
dissenters, wliigs and tories, the money they possessed, 
physicians, lawyers, tradesmen, In 172r) a war broke out with 
anil luultitiKles of women of Spain. 'I'he Spaniards at tempted 
nil ranks. 'I’lie ordinary modes to take iribraltar from tiie Kng- 
of gaining money were neg- lish, but failed, 
lected ill the hopes of ])rolit In 1727, the king died. lie ' 
wiiieli were to he gained by was much attached to his own 
the new <M)ini)anies. Even the country, lIano\er. He had 
J*rinceof Wales was constitutetl vi‘*ited it sexeral times, and he 
governor of one association, now set out t«> go there once 
called the Welsh Copper (him- more. When he reached the 
pany, ami the money whicli frontiers of (lermany he sud- 
the nation intended to raise denly became ext imncly ill. Jt 
for the ditl'erent nndertakings is tlioiiglit that had he stopped 
aiiiountcU to thukk iitiNmiED on his journey he might have 
AfiM.ioN.s OF j'oiiNiis. recovered, hut he had set his 

In a few months, however, it mind on reaching the palace 
was seen that the schemes of of his brother at Osnaluirg. 
these eoin]janics could not jios- While hastening tliilher he hc- 
sihly succeed ; and that they came so much wor>e that he 
were all huhble.s, consisting could scarcely speak. Still he 
only of outside show. Then kept exclaiming. Osnahurg ! 
those persons who had fancied Osnuburg!” Jlut ho did not 
themselves to be worth tens of live to get there; when the 
thousands of pounds, found eiirriagc rcaclietl the gate of 
that they did not possess as the palace he had breathed his 
many pence. Tliousands of lust. lie was tlien in liis 
families were reduced to be - sixty-eighth year, and had 
gary, ami the trade of the conn- reigned in England nearly thir- 
try suilbrcd a most severe .shock, teen years. 

THE GNAT AND FLY. 

Tub gnat and fly. View their fine wings, 

That wing their way Po firm, so neat ; 

So hlitho, BO brisk, It is with them 

In hoot of day, Tlie oir they beat^ 

And lly bo swift their round. And make so lond a sound, ! 

And speak Uis skill who made them. 
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9th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CIIAKITY. 

Bcan th all t/iiu^s.” 

1 don’t think you know Wil- phi \ -timo. It was a very hanl 
lie’.** lliicic Joliri. . tt) he in tlie sc‘h(»oln>oin 

Von wmild like to i;;o to Uncle ' when the otlier hoy.s were jilay- 
John’.^ Itinn-lioiisc, I’m sure., in;^ at liockey just iimier tl»e 
Not lonj^ a;^o Lucy and Ion wiinlow: hut I lunc it nll^ and 
were Imthtliereona Tlieir 1 worke«l at my lessons until 1 
cousins were at home — (Anisin tinished them. Don’t you call 
Mary, CoiLsin Anne, andCtnisiii . that charity?” 

Tom. 'I'liey were all sittinj^ ■ “Pooft, ]>ooh!”said Uncle 
round the fire, when Ion a.sked ‘ John. “You must know, Tom, 
Ills Uncle. .John to ^ive him a ^ that that is not charity.” 
lesson on Chaim I V. I Tom. “Well, 1 tliought tliat 

‘‘ So 1 will,’’ said Uncle John, jicrliaps it iiii^lit be. What 
“Ilow am 1 to hej»in?” . is it?” 

“ Pej^in where papa left otl,” I “That,” said Uncle John, “is 
saiil Jon. “Iwill lind you the only duty. Ilavinj^ t’ailejl in 
])hice — in the l.'lth chapter of yonr task.s, it was rij^ht tliat 
the 1st hook of Corinthiaii.s, 7th you .should try again until you 
ver.NO — "hutreik all tliiio/s.'” • succeeded.” 

** Is th.it what charity me.ans?” i “ Please, let me tell you of a 
s.iid Ton’s Coii.sm Tom. “'riicii ca.se,” said Cousin Anne: — 

I tliiiik 1 miisl he full of ehaiil V, “JVIy friend Jane had been 
for 1 have plenty to bear with promi.'-ed that, if .she behaved 
every day.” well at .school during tlie ijiiar- 

“ What’s the matter?” said j ter, she .should be jilaccd in the 
Jon. I fii>t division; so she winked 

“ Two problems in Isnelid,” , >ery hard at all her lessons for 
.•'aid T’orn, “and a l»age of three months, and last week 
Preneh Idioms, and, alter tliat, : .she w'us told that there w'ould 
a question in C^mulratic ICquu- • not be room for her in the first 
tioiis, wliieli made my head division until the next quarter, 
aehe. TJiosc were my lioine- 1 About an hour afterwards the 
le^sons last night; and, tiioiigli j postman brought her a letter 
1 took a great deal of pains, I to say that she could not go 
was ‘kcjjt ’ to learn them during ! home for the Kaster holidays, 
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and that hor nianima w.is very 
ill. I'oor tiling; ! it was a preat 
deal of trouhlc for her to boar, 
hut she hniK it bravely: she only 
said that she would make 'her- 
self as h!i[)|iy as .-he could.” 

John. ‘‘ Hilt that, dear 
Auiie, was not charity. The 
feeiiii^r uliieh hears up against 
c\ilstliaf caiiriot he helped, we 
call ^shuKjtli of tniiulf or for- 
tim ok; il is cl \ery good fceliiifr 

to pO‘'S('^S.” 

Inn. “ I think f was eharitahle 
Ill'll W(“ek. Tapa made nie sta\ 
in doors all da\, Ix'cause, when 
he s< lit nie lor sonic postage 
slanip>, 1 did not come hack 
for hall an lionr. lie said that 
1 had a M‘ry had huhit of 
loitering; hut it ^^asl^t in\ 
fault ; mainnia ni(‘t inc in the 
street, and told nio to go to 
liiM e iny liair cut. Ne^ er mind ! 
/ horn it itH. and 1 didirt 
grninlde. Don’t you cull that 
eharit v ?” 

“ .\o, not at all,” said I’nele 
John, laughing; “it is more 
like charity than Tom’s ease; 
hut \ou lx long to your father, 
so you are to submit to him in 
all things. Jt would have been 
Avrong to i/iuinhle^ heeaiisc your 
father had not time to listen to 
your i'X]>lanalions; so you bore 
the iiiiiisiiee \Mtli resignation. ’ 

Itm. Hut 1 am sure there was 
some good li*eling in me ; what 
IS if ealleM?” 

linr/t John. “Wc call it pa- 
TiKNi’K— m»t eharitv. ’r'lis feel- 
ing IS more like ehaiity than 
fottitudcy or mere attention to 
duty:' 

“I think, uncle,” said Lucy. 
“ that I reniemher a ease of 
eharitv. In our French Fable 


, hook there is a story of a Lion 
and u — Fox, I think it is; I 
! almost forget. It is said that 
the Fox insulted the Lion very 
much. The Lion, however, i 
was too important an animal ; 
to care about such things; he • 
might have punished the Fox, 
but, iiicStcail ol doing so, he ' 
let him alone, and p.-' sed on 
•piictly. He seemed to hear 
the insult without feeling it.” 

Unchi John. “ ’riiat showed 
that the spirit of the lion was the 
greater of the two; it was such 
that the fox's rudeness eouhl 
not reach liim. When any num 
IS so Mi)>erior to another that | 
he docs not feel hi^ insults, and j 
can easily foigive him, we say i 
that he has MxoNVMMtrv. It I 
is more like charity than any I 
of the feelings \on liavc ;ct 
mentioned.” 

“ 'J'hen, I snjtposc,” said 
rou^'in Mary, “that charity 
means hearing insults that 
Ave Jo feel. I kmev a man 
who Avill sometimes Miller al- 
most anuhing that may he jmt 
iijum him lie eertainly tloes ■ 
hear up A\hen he is ill-treated; | 
yet 1 tlo not think there is ■ 
much charitA in him.” ! 

“Who is he?” said Uncle 
John. ! 

“ Our eoAv-man, Jerry Stokes, i 
Tie is Aery patient. He iMiiuch < 
.iiore jiatuuit than Ion is. Sally ! 
says he is as paMenl as an ass. | 
’J’hc other day S<|uire IlroAin’s { 
MMi kiekeil him, Init he bore it ' 
olt. He told the young squire 
tliiit ho Avould not let himself 
he kicked hy owyhody, but he , 
AA’ouhl hear it from hint because 
he was his superior. And then, 1 
again, he minds whatever ve i 
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: s.iy to liim, but htt w»)irt bear dbi nut want any help. Kverv- 
aiiyrbing tVoni the other scr- ■ body, however, did not tliiiik 
\ iilii s.” I so. It was found that Hi own re- 

I “(Vrlainly, then,” said rnclc I paired shoes very neatly, and 
.lohn, he has not charity, i ilid not eharj^e so much as John 
j A'our ca'.e is fartliei* oflT from j Welt; besides, he was more 
I charity tli.in CAcr. When you | ci\il, so that he very soon had 
I talked ot patience ami magrua- i plenl\ of work to do. 
i ninut\, you were ‘warm;’ but | “ Brown soon found out that 

i when }OH .spoke of this man, | he was not liked. When lie j 

you wi'i'c a loin; way olf — you \ came to the town he called on 

I were deciiledly ‘cold.* 'i'his ( Mr. Welt, and stiiil that lie 
I mail * bearcth all thiuj;s * from should be very ^;lad to help 
I M:a\iMn. j him whene\er he coiihl be of 

I “ Now. suppose / tell you a ! service ; but he did not meet 
I case. I may be able to show with a ci\il repl\. Brown, 

! y«iu how' it is that ciiauitv however, kept his temper; 

I beareth all thiiips. wlicne\erbe met Mr.Welt in the 

.. street lie iiieeted him with a 

I “MK.nuowN, riiK SUOKMAKV.R. incdly noil ; but Wdt, instead 

“ Of course you know Mr. of replying?, w’oiild turn away 
Brown’s shoe-sliop ; it is the his head. Still Brown deter- 
prim ipal shop in the town.” mined to be civil to him ; and 
i Inn. “ 1 know it; Cousin Anne one <lay, as they met in a nar- 
' showed it to me the other day, row lane, he stopjied to speak 
and said that all her shoes were to him. But it was of no use; 

I boij;:hf there.'* Mr. Welt was only more rude 

! ‘‘So thev .are. I remember than before, 
f wlicii ^Ir. Brown came to live “Welt had made up Iii.s 
; in the town. There was an old mind that he woubln’t like 
j shoj) in the London-road which Brown, and when he went 
' had been shut up for many home he told his wife so. ‘If 
I ^ ears; and one day, as I passed, he thinks he will piin any- 
I saw' that it was openeil, and thing by being civil to me,* he 
that there was in the window a saiil, ‘ he is mistaken.’ 
model of a foot with corns on “The next day John Welt 
ii ; there was also a hoard with w'a.s in his shoji, and Mr. 
‘Ki.r\ii{.s NKATLY EXECUTED* Spellcr, the master of the Na- 
wniteii upon it. tioiial School, was also there, 

‘‘ A great niaiiy people were being inciLsii red for some boots, 
glad to see, the new' shop, for when a little girl entered, with 
belore, John Welt, of the High a message from Brown. 

Street, was the only shoemaker “ ‘ If you jilease, sir,* she 
ill the towm. said meekly, ‘father says could 

“But John Welt did not like \ou oblige him w'ith some pa- 
; the new'shop; he said that he tent leather like this; he has 
hatl been able hitherto to make not any left..* 
and mend all the shoes, and he “John Welt felt rather sur- 
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PriRo.d that Brown bhouhl ask 
a favour of him. When he 
thought over the matter, he 
cnrrio to the conclusion that it 
was a ])ie<-c of inipiidcnce; ami 
he told the little girl to ‘ he 
oftV I 

“ As soon as she was gone, 
without the leatlier, John SVcIt ! 
ami his customer began to talk 
about llrown. 

“*\Vhy <lidn*t you let him 
have some leallier?* said the 
schoolmaster. 

' Don’t like the man,* said 

I Welt; ‘and you wouldn’t, if 
' voii knew all about him. Why, 

I he vfi'ot goes to church!* 

‘ ‘“Ah !’ said the sclioolinaster. 

\ “‘And, what is more,’ said 
i Welt, ‘ he iloes not go to any 
|da<*e of worship in the town; 

' every Sunday he w'alks olV to 
some {d.'K'e ten miles from here, 
but 1 don't know wJiut he does 


there. I am afraid that he is a | 
bad man — very bad.* i 

“ The schoolmaster began to 
think so too; he was the parish 
clerk as well as a teacher; and, 
when he formed an opinion of 
another man, it was always a 
most serious qn^'stion with him , 
whether he w-eiit to church or j 
chapel. As he left the shoe-’ j 
maker’s house, he determined , 
to make more im^uirics about I 
Brown, ami, after tw'o or ibrec I 
days, lie heard several things | 
whieh eaiiscd him to think that i 
Mr. Brow'n irtts ‘ a bad man.* i 
“ A few' weeks afterwards ! 
th(‘re W(Te, many more p(*oplc j 
who had the sumo opinion of ' 
Mr. Brown. It was said that | 
there avivs ‘a great mystery’ > 
I about him; and he found, to I 
I his eo.st, that nnany who bad [ 
I been bis customers would not , 
I noAV enter liis shop.’* j 


TUB FOX AND THE CAT. 


I A FOX and a cut, ns they travelled one day, 

With moral discourses cut shorter the way. 

“ Jlow great,” said the fox, “ to niakn justice our guide !” 
“ How lovely is mercy !” (jrimalkin replied. 

1:^0 onward tlicy journeyed, and iiioralircd still, 

' 1’ill they came where motiu* poultry luckcil i-liaH' by a null. 

I t^ly fleynurd beheld them with gluttonous c.aos, 

And uiiide, spite of mor.als, a [lallot his pn/.c ; 

A nioiiso just then ehiinccd from her <‘o\cit to stray, 

’Wliieli greedy Orimidkin secured as her prey. 

A sjiider whosiit in her woh on the wall, 
lU'hcld the iH)or victMiis, and pitied their fiill. 

Bhe cried, “ Of such murders how guiltless am I !” 

'• 6o ran to regale on n new-iaken Hy. 

1 The faults of our neiglihours with fmedoin we blame. 

I Ihit tax not oureeUos. thoinrh ive practiM* the s.iinc. 
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RECAPITULATION, &c. 


IF. I xnTVK, papa, that you 
arn in a •liiruMiltv. 

P. Wliy, AVillii*? 
ir. lit'caiisf, w lnMi you hcpin 
to U‘a<-li ns natural liisiorv. von 

s. xi«l that tho 

is (IIxuIlmI into lour suli-kini;- 
«lonis: — 

1. Vortrlirati'd nniinals, 

‘J. Articiil.itcil aniiaiil.^, 

^ 1 . .MdlliiM'dus aniiDMlri ; and 
A. liaili.iloil anituiiLs. 

Von them showed ns that the 
I'it suh-liii(j(!nm is divided into 
lour clashes — 

1. Mammals. 

2. Ihrds. 
iiopfiios. 

4. Fislica. 

Now. if yon are i/oiiiGj to teach 
n> ofl ii.it in m 1 liistoiy, we have 
}et to h'.iiii ol'the lliree, ela'.sos 
r»r \ erft‘l)r.it(*<l iinimal.s; aller- 
wanU we shall have to learn 
.ill the cliiss(*«< in the snh-kiiif^- 
diiin, animals ; then 

.ill t!ie ehissfs m the suh-kinj;- 
doni, uiofhi^rntia animals; ami, 
a<:ain. ill the el.issesof 
aniniai-.. .'so 1 think that you 

t, tn\t he in a dilhculty; you 
h.ixe only four more iininhcrs 
of Pi.i: ASANT Paok« to jnihlish; 
how’ will \ou jinnt the lessons 
on all these cl.isscs? 

P. 1 will answer your (|iies- 
tion soon ; but let me first show 
you that we liavcas nineh work 
left undone ia our 13 otan\ 
lessons. 

You may remember (see vol. 
iv., p.ago 52) that the vegetable ' 


lingdoinifi arranped into two 
.siih'kinpdonis — 

' 1 . Plowerhiff Plants, 

Jhl VNKKOdAMIA. 

2 Plon'crlrss J*lants. 

(hlVI'TOlI \MIA. 

I You max also remember (sec | 
j vid. iv., pape 2Sl ) that the sub- j 
I kinpdtim /lotvering pl(tnt.<, are ] 
j arranped into two classes — ! 

j 1. Plants v'ho^e stems qrow i 
' J'lom within. \ 

EvorjKNP. i 

2. Plants with stems growing I 
from frit ho ut, j 

HisnonHNS. ! 

You may remember, apain, j 
th.it the class KximuN.s is j 
dixidcd into four .sv/6-classcs. i 
(See xol. V., pape, : — j 

1 PolgprtaloHs ffnirers, with ! 
“ hgpogifinHis'\stamenji {grawing . 
from the reveptaelo). 

TlJAI.AXMM.Om3. 

2. Polgpefnlous fowers^ with 
perif/gttous'' stu turns {gewaing ‘ 
Jrom thr ca///.r). 
j (’AI.Xl l I I.OH.n. 

13. Monopetahns/lurrers. : 

Ci/U(tLLltL<iU.B. 

! 4. Apetatous foirers, 

MONO('III.AMin.K. 
rin.ss 2, En 1 ) 00 KNH, is di xnMed , 
into tw’o .s‘a/>-elasses — 

J . ('omplefr fowers. j 

2. ImofnpUteflomt’rs, j 

Siipposinp tlmt we were to 
stinly these txvo classes., exopens ■ 
ami endogens, ami the sab- \ 
classes in each — 1 
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BOTANV. 


L. And the tribfuf in eiirli 
8ul)-cliis.s; iind the sjtecies ainl 
Vftrietien of’ eacli trilie. 

I*. Yes; if we were to do 
tliiit, it would he a work of some 
years. JOven then, you see, we 
should still leave the second 
suh-kin^<lom, tlie tlowcrless 
plants, untouched. Thus you 
may a I'liiiit idea of the 
labour avc should have before 
us, if Ave intended to study 
natural history thorouj'hly (or, 
rather, all that men know of 
mitiire). Now, I can get out 
of the diflieulty Avhich Willie 
spoke of at first. 

\V. Ilow, papa? 

P. 15y asking you another 
question. J/ofo enn f/oti e.rpect 
me to give you, in 1 *i.ha 8ANT 
rAOKS, the W/o/fi history of 
the animal and vegetable king- 
doms? 

W. Then how are avc to 
learn the orders and classes 
Avhich Ave have not heard of? 

P. Hy examining them, and 
reading about them. Our little 
lessons about the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms arc ]>rin- 
cipally intended to teach you to 
study for yourselces. 1 iioav, 
therefore, intend to provide you 
Avith outlines of the rcinainiiig 
classes and orders, both in 
llotany and Natural History. 
You may then study and tih 
up the jmrtieulnrs yourselves. 

We Avill first iinish our course 
on UOTANY. 

8uii-Kinoi)om 1. 
rilANKHOGAMLV. 

Class 1. Exoo 

Sub-class 2. CALYCiyLOBALS. 
i:)4 


Order 1. 

CELASTllAUKAi:. 

Plants resnnblintj the Holly. 

a {Parts.) 4 or 5 sepals^ wliieli 
j are “inib:-if*nted ” ; 4 or G petals; 

I 4 or f> stamens, wliicli alternate 
with the petals. The dish (or 
‘ receptacle) is large niid Hesliy. 
The oeanj contains 3 or 4 cells, 
and is eitlier one or many scc<lc(l 
(it is immersed in the fleshy disk). 
In size those jdants arc mostly 
^‘shrubs,” and the flowers are not 
cons])iciions. 

h The varieties arc the Holly, 
the spindle- tree, the Hbidder-niit, 
&c. ; they form the order Uklas- 
TUAl'R.E. 

c ( Uses of this onler.) The 
wood of the Holly is the hardest 
white wood ; it is n.^ed liy turners^ 

I and for making Tuubruhje toys. 
The inner bark rontains a sticky 
siibstaiico called bird lime; from 
one species of holly Umnujuay tea 
is made; and, from another, a 
Jerer medivine. 

The 8i*i N DLK'TiiHK supplies hard 
AA'ood for/y/z/r /fc/w’ .shetrers; before 
the time of IlKNiiY Vlll. jt/mjz Averc 
made of this wood. 

Order 2. 

IlHAMNACKyE. 

Plants resembliny the JJccK- 

TIIOILV. 

a {Parts.) This order is an 
“ally” of the ])reviou8 one The 
I llowcrs are like those of the holly, 

1 except that (1) the sepals are not 
. iiiibneatcd ; (2) the stamens arc 
j oppo.\ite the petals, which stand 
I oY<‘r them like hoods. Tlie ]dants 
I are mostly shrubs, Avhicli are very 
; spiny. 

b The princijml varieties are 
; the llnckthorn, Black Alder, and 
Alatenius; they form tlio order 
, JtllAMNACB.£. 


I 

! 


i 


I 

i 
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PLEASANT FAOES. 


I 


c ( this Onler.) Tlie hcr- 

ries of the ))ii('kihorn priuliirc ii 
bn^lit ycllotv tbji' I the junvoflhe 
h4Tn(*s forms n slronir puraatn'e 
mcdicinr. Sap tjrirn,j»juht\ iVr., 
IS procurrd iroiii the juico of soim* 
s[)C(*u'8; »tP(Mi£»‘ ittirftcit Jiinl ffs- 
trimjrnt iuc«liciiif>s (roin the hark : 
the wood forms tha best charcoal 
fur {ruiipuwdor. 

Order 3- 

LIICIUMfXOS K 
Plants rcsetnhlhifj the Pba. 

11 [Parts.) Tlic orary is the 
profit distinetiuu of this onler. 
Imviiifr the form of a lejrume 4ir 
“ pod,” such fts that of the 
Thu liod is one-ccllc*!, jrencrally 
many noc<lc<1, and the pistil has a 
bimplc sti^ina and style, in the 
sectls there IS no separate alhuinen, 
))ut tlietw'o larirelleshy eotyledoiiH, 
.mil tliu embryo, till up the interior 
uf tliosecd. The stamens sire lb 
in number; in some sj)ceies they 
are di.-tmet, in others they form 
one biifidle lure ‘‘ w<;/<adeIphou»” j, 
in others they birni two bumlles 
(are ^//.'ulelphuusl. The corolla 
lias 5 iietats ; the calyx has .'i 
small sepals, uMited into one tube. 
Jn size and form, tliese plants 
ditl’or very inueh ; they are lior- 
baecous, or shrubby, or are trees ; 
some ha\e twinini^ stems. The 
leaves are mostly coinpoiiiid, being 
lernate, pinnute, or /^pinnate; 
some of the leaves have large 
stipules^ two at the base of the 
])eiiole, ami two at the liase of caeh 
le.illet; the leaf stalk frequently 
ends in a fcmlril. 

In one division of the order, 
which contains the pea, scarlet run- 
ner, beans, &c., the llowers are pa- 
pilionaceous (or buitertly shape«lj; 
that IS to say, the ujiper petal is 


large and s])rending, and is culled 
i the stanilard ; the two lower 
I petals are small, and stami forward, 
land are called the winya; they 
. ])art!y cover the two lowest petals, 
i which are joincil together into u 
! keel. Tn otlier divisions of this 
• order the jietals spiead regularly. 

b [ lVir/<7/V.v.) The principal 
plants of the unler are the JY^as, 
Beans, Lentils, Vidches, Lucerne, 
Clover, Trefoil, Fiir/c, lle.iihs, 
Brooms, Laburnums. Liqiiiin, Ta- 
marimls, Senna, JiOgwood, Brazil- 
I wood, llosewood, Cas-ia, Sensilive- 
1 plant, dc. ; these arc arranged in 
I three divisions, and they form the 
■ onler Lkuumlnos.h. 

c { Pses of this Order.! These 
plants, which are distributed over 
all the quarters of the globe, are 
highly useful to man. 

(1) The llcshy cotyledons uf the 
peuSy hcanSy let^fUsy &e.. contain 
albuminous matter cullud leyu- 
miuy and thus supply wholesome 
fjiud. Clover and lucerne allbrd 
equally nourishing food for cattle. 

(:i) Tlie pod of the Tamarind 
contains a line acid pulp, which is 
u.sefnl as a preserve, or lor cooling 
fover-<lrinks. 

(3) Loynwod and Indhjo yield 
purple and dark blue dyes. 

(41 Jirazil - woody Pose wood j 
&.C., atlord e.vcelhmt timber. 

(o) Senna nml Cassia yield 
valuable medicine.'*. 

(ti) The Acacia tree yields gum- 
arabic. 

(7) 'I'lie Labartiuvi has beautiful 
ilowers. 

(Mj The Sensitive- planty &c., 
have iiitcrcstiiig xieculiariiics of 
structure. 

P. We will continue the out- 
line of this sub-cluss in our next 
lesson. 
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9th Week. THURSDAY. English Geography, 


THE EXHLTSH TRAVELLER. j 

GLOrcrSTERSniKE. ! 

• ! 

“ M r T)R All Cii fEDREx, “ ‘A re there any more rivers ? ’ ' 

“ Mr. , never mind his T s.niil. • 

name, he is one of my friends. — “‘Yes; tlicrc are several ' 

went with me the other «lay to ^mailer rivers, snrh as the i 
SQd ihp snurrv nf' thfi Thames. f?oiAK, t])e WivDRi sir, and 

“'I'liAMES IIhmi is in (Ron- others. The soil ofoiir county ; 
eestershire, near the road fnun is worth notieinjr as much as 
f’ireneester tf) 'rcthiiry. The ■ the rivers.’ 

stream Hows iinTne<liately into | “‘That.’T said, ‘ is the very - 
AN'iltsliire, wliere it is joined hy p»)int on whiclj I nee.l infor- i 
the Swill l)ro(tk. You may see I mafion. T(‘ll me all voii knf>w > 
on the map that it forms*" part j that is remarkable in Glou- 
of the homularv hetw(‘en Ohiu- ! eestershire.’ 

('estershirc and Wiltshire. You “ ‘ Verv well. Twill. You may 
may also see a town named di\ide the ci>untv into thre'e 
Litchdale, in the corner of G Ion- strips, lenerhwa\s, from north 
eestershire. At this t(»wn the , to south.* * j 

Thames heeomes miMVahle; h\ “ ‘ Y.ni shonlrl sav /om/Z/w/Z/W I 
is hne iouHi! htf a ratio/ to ///c i strips.’ I remarked! 

Skvkrx. This canal is a ver> j ‘“Yes, lon^rit„‘ii,.,,l | 

iisefnl one; for the Severn is, ! Mere is the map, sir. You sec ' 
as you heard in my last letter, ! that the eoiintv is di\id(‘d into j 
a larixc and most mi].ortant na- j two vrrv iinef|iial parts hv the ! 
\iLml»le river. From this point ’ ri^er Severn. Snj.pose we call ' 
you may easily trace the river the land on the west of the 
Thames as the houndary he- > Severn the w’est stii]). This i 
tween Oxford and Herksliire, stri]i contains the ancient Fo- ' 
throiii^h Ilerkshire, hetween rcst of I)i:\x. This forest is i 
Middlesex Jind Surrey, and he- as celehrated as that oi' A,,/en i 
tween Essex and Kent. At in Warwickshire, or the New ' 
Oxford thcTliames is cal led L/s. Forest in Hampshire. The • 
“‘The rirrrs of Gloucester- fjrcater part of it is still the ' 
shire,’ said my friend to nu, propertv of the Ooum, audits I 
‘ are rather important ; hesiiles oak am’l heech trees arc ns-cfl in \ 
this source of the 'FiiAMKa ;ind hnihliiiir the ships of the T^ritish I 
the Severn, there is die Wvk. navv. I dare sav vou know 
which forms the w^estern hoiin- how often the Stuart kin^s w ere 
dary; tlic Lijwkr Avon forms in want of monov. Cft vRr.Es I. 
thchoiindary in the .s(’'Uth-we,;t; w’as once in pceuniarv ditlieiil- 
and in the north the ITiter j ties; he therefore made a <Tant 
Avon flows between the eoiinty to Sir John Wytonr of “the 
and Warwickshire.’ I kiiig’.s coppiees and waste soil 
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I of the forest in consiilcration of 
I the Slim of £10,000. 

I “ ‘ The parts thus a^sijrncfl to 
! Sir John, then contaiiieil more 
I than 105,000 trees, which would 
' protliice altont fi‘i,000 tons of 
! timber. When the times of the 
j civil war arrival. th(‘ jrrant was 
I niuflenull; and the iiiclosiircs 
I w'hich Sir .lohn had hnilt round 
1 his property uero taken «luwn. 

At the Ke'^toratioii, a re-jrr.int 
‘ was made to Sir.ToIin of all the 

■ trees, except those which wmild 
fiirnisli tirnher for the navy. 

i lie therefore imvipthntvhf i*m- 
; ploved numerous fellers of 
I wood.* 

I ‘“I suppose,’ I .sai<l, ‘ that he 
j made haste for fear there shouhl 

■ he another civil war?’ 

I Ves, I dare say that such 

was the case, for tliose times 
A\ere \ei> unsettled, llis wood- 
cutters, it is .sai«l, made, such 
rapid and fearlul destruction of 
the tre<‘s, that the J’arliament 
, fletermrned to interfere to save ! 
, the lorest. 'fhey intr«»diiced a 
' lull to restrain his devasta- 
j tions.’ 

I ‘ And then he was stopped, 

I I sup]io>ie.’ 

I ‘“Xi); he found this time 
i that tlie unsettled state of the 
I times was to liis advantajre. 
j llefore the lull was jiassed, the 
Tarliament was ])rorot;ucd; 
j Charles 11., like his father, 

, would not allow his Tarlia- 
ments to sit a lonj; time if he 
could jirevent them. Sir .John 
was, tlicrcforc, left to hew ilown 
as many trees as he pleased. 
A few years afterw'ards it was 
found that he had cut down all 
the trees that were granted to 
him; and that more than 7,000 


tons of the timber w'hich was 
to have been reserved for the 
navy, had also been taken away. 
Indeed, only 200 of the oak and 
beech trees remained.’ 

“ ‘ But there are more now, I 
suppose, or you would not call 
them a forest?’ 

“‘Yes. As soon as the re- 
duced state of the forest w’as 
imidc known, 11,000 acres iif 
land were enclosed. 'PIicsc w'crc 
planted with young trees, and 
carcfnlly watciu'd. As these 
trcc‘s hjive grown up, lliey havt* 
siipplic.d valuahle timber for 
the dockyards.’ 

“ * And wliat,’ I said. ‘ is 
mostrcniurkahlc in the midland 
sod of uuir ciumty?* 

‘“'riie middle strip is that 
through w'hich the grt*at river 
Severn Hows. This is a wide 
oxteiishe uml on both 

sides of I he Severn yon may sec 
tine rich pastures.’ 

“ ‘ On which coa*.s* feed. T sup- 
pose; for I have found iii my 
travels tliroiiLdi Kngland, that 
the sheep an* on the liilK, and 
the oxen in the valo?’ 

“‘And you’ll liiul it so in 
Clloncestcrshirc,’ said my li lend, 
‘and in otlicr e(mntrics besides 
JCnghind. The sheep like the 
dry land, ami the cattle the 
wet marshes. The milk from • 
the cows in the valley of the 
Severn is made into cliccse, 
which is famous in all parts of 
Kngland. I dare say that j 

liave heard of “single (JIou- j 
cester” and “double OIou- 
cester ” cheese?’ j 

“‘To he sure I have,’ I re- 
plied; ‘now tell me what is j 
worth observing in the eastern 
part of the county?’ 
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“‘ITyoii look on this iiia|> 
you will soe that the eastern 
strip is the wi«lest of the tlnee. 
'J’his part is remarkable for the 
CoTKswoLO Hills. When J 
tell you, that these h)rm a tract 
of liigh, bleak, ami hare j'roiiml, 
with.shoit line »?ras.s, you will 
supjiose that this is the j)roj)er 
iici^'hliourhood for sheep.* 

“ ‘ Ves, J was thitikinj' so.* 

“ ‘ Then* you were ri^dit ; iii- 
clcod \ou iui;'}it have iiiia;;iiied 
this iVtun the name, *' CoUs- 
wold.” (a)les means sheep- 
cotes ; and w'old, hill. Thus you 
may suppose that, in the earlier 
times tiiere wci(‘, many sheep- 
cotes on these hills.’ 

“ ‘ 1 mi|ilit tell you much 
ahout the minerals of our 
county,’ said niy friend. * Coal 


beds, alternating with iron- 
stone, occupy the whole of the 
Forest of bean. There are 
large coal-beds near Mristol. In I 
the dirts near Westbiiry, there I 
are large colleetions of the re- 
main"’ of vertebrated animals, ■ 
w'hieh are vailed “bone-beds.” | 
We have, too, famous medicinal : 
s))rings in Cheltenham, Clifton, ! 
and in Cloueestcr. Hut we will | 
make haste back to Cirencester.* | 
“ I returned with my friend * 
to ClKKNCKSTKR, but tllC tOW'll 
has not any ]ieculiarities which ' 
are remarkable enough to be j 
rccordeil. You shall hear of 
the other (iloucestershire towms 
in my next letter. I 

“1 am, my dear children, I 
“ Your faithful friiMul, , 
“lluNiiv VouNC.” 


i 

IIAIU KST IIVMN. 

God of the Near ! with songs of ])rnisc, I 

A ml hearts of love, we come to blc«vs 
Thy bounloous hand, for Thou ha^t shed 

thy manna o’er the wilderness; — I 

In early spring-time thou did’st lling 

O’er earth its robes of blossoming — : 

And its sweet treasures, day by day, 1 

Jiose (pdekening in thy blessed ra\. i 

And now’ they whiten lull and vale, 

And hang fioiii every vine and tree, ' 

Whose jiensive hranehes, bendiiur low, | 

Seem bowed in thankfulness to Thee — ' 

The earth, with all its purple isles, 

Is answering to th\ genial snides, 

And gales of perfume breathe along, 

And lift to Tiieo their voiceless song, i 

God of the seasons I Thou hast blest 
The land w'ltli suiiliglit and with shuw’crs. 

And pleniy o'er its bosom i-iniles, 

To crown the sweet autumnal hours ; 
rraiM', praise to riiee! Our hearts expand 
To \icw llic blessing.) of Thy hand. 

And oil the ineeiiHc- breath of love 

Go olf to tlicir bright liumc above. mR'^. ski'U'rnbt. 

1 



10th Week. FRIDAY. Arithmetic. | 

AIUTIIMETIC. 

Lesson IL — Slutoaction. 


P. Srrro8Ethat I j'luo yon 
8(1.. and then tlnjiight that 1 
had pvon yon too inncli? 
j Adn. I should thiuk that you 
I had not, 

I P. iSnt if I should tliitik that 
I had^ and were to take auay 
Od., how liiueh would you ha\c 
left? 

Ada. I will soon tell von. 

I ,1. / 

I'lvejienefi (w* a uhifiirr — sixiioiuv, 

ei-MMipcacc, i'ightv»MU*c‘), I should 
haveonly ,‘hl.lcft j thatw'ouldii’t 
be too much! 

P. No; hut will you tell me 
how' you found out that there 
would he 3d. left. 

Ada. 1 counted in this w'ay. 
Fivei»encc and one i)enuy are 
si\]»enee, and tu'o nennies are 
seven pencM*, and thee i)ennies 
are eijrlitpemT. 

P. Ihit suppose I ^avc yon 
47 peuec, and then look 24 
j>em*e from you, how many 
would uni have left? 

Ada. 1 cannot tell you di- 
rectly, because, you sec, it will 
take such a long time to count 
all the W'ay from 24 up to 47. 

P. You need not take s(» 
inurh trouble. Let ns write the 
, 47 ])euce on the slate, and 
' wiiie the 24 ])ence which we 
. are going to take away iiiider- 
, ncath them. J will write it for 
you. 

XI 

4 7 jienec. 

2 4 pence. 

2 3 pence. 


Ada. What is the iiicnning 
of the 23 which you have writ- 
ten underneath the 24 and 47, 
pa|ia? 

P. Tliat is the dijftirence 
between the 24 and 47. 'J'he 
47 consists, you see, of 4 tens, 
7 ones; and the 24 is made n]» 
of 2 tens, 4 ones. Now, instead 
of counting onward i'rom the 
24 to the 47, you may count 
from the 4 ones to the 7 ones ; 
yon will then find the diHerence 
to be 3 ones. Y(iU may next 
count fiom the 2 tens to the 4 
tens, and you will iind that the 
ditferciice is 2 tens. iSo that 
the whole dill'erencc is 2 teiui 
and 3 ones. 

Ada. And that is 23. I 
think tiiat I could subtract one 
number from another, ifyoii will 
write tlieni both on the slate. 

P. 1 will give you an exer- 
ci.se directly. JSut you shall 
lirst see me work a larger sum. 
I CXI 

From 8 , (i 2 C eggs. 

Take 3,212 eggs. 


.*3,414 eggs. 


The diireroiice helwcen 2 oiicb 
and .six ones is 4 ones. 

The (htlVTcnoc between Iten and 
2 tens IS 1 ten. 

The tiilference between 3 hun- 
dred and ti hundred is 4 hundred. 

The diflerenee between it thou- 
sand and 8 thousand is 5 thousand. 

Thus, the whole ditfercnce 
between the two numbers is, as 
you sec it on the slate — 
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4- OTieB, 1 ton, 4 l>iin«Iro<l, iiml H 
tlioiiHnnd ; or, f) tliouKiirni, 4 hun- 
dred, I ten, nnd 4 onen. 

Kor wlion we talk of any mim- 
h(;r, we i:(*Mor:illy sjjoak of the 
larfjer (jiiiintities first. 

Ada. Now, innv I work a 
few ‘siiriis hy iTU'scir? 

P. Not\et; 1 n:int to show 
you fliMt we may subtract one 
Binu of moncif from another, in 
th(^ same way. Here is a (jiies- 
tioii for \ou: — 

i A mull u;iveme,£tl7 4s. l(>\d.; 

\ he found afterwurds ihat lie 
coiiM not spare so niuch money, 

. and lie a-oked mo to let him 
i have back airain Is. 4jd. 

1 So I did as In* asked me. How 
. nmeli money ha«l 1 tlicu lell? 

£ s. d. 

•117 4 loV 

202 1 4 ^ 

2 la W r,[ 

I ' 

TTere _\oii may sec tbatT pro- 
' e<*e<l in the. same way as when 
j snbrracfin}? oio's, Oo/.s*, and htni~ 

' "I’lio dilVeronco befw'een ]•!. nnd 

' ’d; I'h 

1 'I’lio ibHerenee, between hi. nnd 

I lOd. IS SI \]MMiee. 

I The ilitVereneo beiween Is. nnd 
j 4s. IS 'A*. 

The dilVerenee between -€202 and 
! £417 is ^'il.'*. 

You may now' answ'cr the 
questions in the following' exer- 
cise : — 

J^xvreixe 11. Pr nin action 
Simple Suhtraction. 

fni Find the difFerrnee hefrecen 
the folio rvin-ff numbers : — 
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! pxr cxr rxr 

I Fivim 4 d 0 0 S 7 7 0 0 

Take .'12 1 4 fJ fi 0 0 0 


From 7 0 1 4 0 7 .TO.*) 

lake I) 0 0 7 3 0 4 



T r X T X T r X T 

I From s , Mi 2 7 , d 0 4 

I Tiikc 7 , 3 (5 2 7 S , 0 0 


1 1 r, , 

, 2 0 1) 

4, 

2 0 '.) 




(b) John, saiil Uiiele Henry, 
here IS II bai^, wilh 321 marbles; 
perhaps you 1ml h»*tter iim keep 
I hem nil voiirsclf, ;rive your <‘i)ii,dn 
112. When .loll II had done wimt 
his undo told him, how many innr- 
bles had he reinaiiiiM'^ 1 

I had three hundred and seven 
apjiles on tlie Irei* in my front 
srarden ; hut lie (wo irreat ])eiir 
trees in thohaek iranlen ]ir(»iliieed 
altoirether one thousan«i Iwo hun- 
dred nnd eleven pears. How many 
morn pears than apples liml F? 

From 421.702 take 301. .‘•11. 

From 221,lor» take hlO. IdO. 

From se\en liimdred and nine 
thmisand four hundred and twenty- 
.-.even. take two hundn^d ami one 
thousand si\ hundred and two. 

From two hundred and seventy- 
ei^ht thousniid and live, takesixty- 
si\ thousand nnd one. 

What is the difference between 
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live liiiiulreil un<l forty thuiiBaml lio had travelled S niilet>, lie felt ho 
liiindrodund ei;;]i'ty-foiii‘. uiw! I uiiwcdl that ho wan oldigod to 


t\\ eiity ihouHttud bcvun huudruduiid 

blit}' / 

JIow inncli doessi\fy-f«iur tliou- 
rtuiitl !*i\ liuiiilred and four exceed 


eoino Jiomo o^ain. Ilow many | 
tnileei IcHH did ho travel tlmii lio J 
would have travelled had lie jjroTic | 
on to llio end of his journey? — j 


suijiI m\ liundred and lour excoeO ' i Si a i i \ 

I I had dSt! apples, hut Mary 
I took away •>!, iiow many had 1 
! then 7 Afterwards .Jaines took 
' away .‘101, Jmw many were left to 
! me then? Allerwanls 1 ate, lu 
the couri'e of the week, 44 apples, 


John lent James of this 

pum he has re<‘ei\e«l hack .til*:?'-’; 
how much has James yet to pay ? 


On a eherry tree there were 
2,t'4{*i iherries, of the.-e weie 

'fulhered ; how many remained? j how many were there lelt? JJut 


Columhns ihseoMrod Amerieain 
tlie A ear 14'J:J ; how many }eard is 
It iium that time to i/UU ? 

Ill a certain sehool there are ISti 
ho>s, of the^oonl} "Jd I can write; 
how many are uiialilc to write? 

In one of the National Schools 
there aie 1^7 Un.^; in another 
tliere are liow many more 

are tiieio in the one than in the 
olJicr. 

John liad 8h2 nntsin his pocket, 
hut. there hein^r a lioie iii it, he 
lost '.M nuts; how many had he 
remaiiiiu^ ? 

On an ajiiile-trce thei’e were JIm 
ap[)les, the w’lnd blew oil' two 
do/cn and u hall ; how many with 
loft? 

A draper houfrlit 4,78fi yards ol 
noth, and sohl ’JjJlS jards; how 
many yards has he unsold ? 

What sum added to live fhou- 
tand rcven huinlred and nmely- 
81 X will make ciLdit thounaiid nine 
hundred oiid iiiiiety-ninc? 

I was horn in the year 1828; 
how old bhall X be m tlie >ear 
183'J ? 

I railed nn inun, and told him 
to fro to market at the next town, 
which was 28 miles oil'; hut when 


! hy tliat lime 1 was so liicil of eut- 
■ injr ajiples that I irave away JIO, 
how iiiuny then leinained ? 

I Our lar^e plum tree bore dGG 
; plums, hill the smaller jiliim tree 
iiore only 111 idniiis. Kirsl tell 
me how many more ]diims there 
were on the larire tree than the 
smaller one. Srrofu/lt/y tell me 
how ninny Hucli snialJcr jiliiin trees 
w'oiihl he wanted to prodiiee as 
many jduins us there w’(‘re on the 
laijrc tree ? — ‘In this ensv f/ou 
must subtract thu WVJram the 
Jirst rcmaim/cr, ami roufiuuc to 
subtract the same uumber fnuu 
each rcmaimicr, until ijua cannot 
do so amj lomjcr.) 

On Tuesday moriiimr a man 
started on a journey of Ds'J miles, 
whieh he 'MIS to lini^h hy the end 
of the week. On W nine-day luorii- 
111 ^ he had travelled 1(^0 miles^ 
how far had ho to travel tlicn ? 
Oil Thursday morn in Jin liad 
travelled 201 miles, how far had 
he to travel then? On Friday 
ijioriiiii^ ho had travelled 1122 miles, 
how far liad he to travel then? 
On f^otiirday nioniiiio' he iiad trn- 
volIed120 mi lift, how tar li.*id he 
travelled then. At four o'clock on > 
Saturday aftermsm lie Jiud, by 
makin^r linste, travelled 21o inileH, , 
how uineli mure than half a xuile 
had lie to travel then 
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(c) (Compmind Subtraction.) | A horso nnd nn ass were worth 




d. 




From 4 
Take 2 

12 

11 


7f)i 13 r,» 
.^:io l.-i 



1 

4: 

s. 

d. 

£ fl. d. 

From I'.U 

7 


7W0 10 11; 

Take Idi) 

:t 


CiACi 14 

From 

e7,4«*.2 

Ifi.s. O’d. tjike 


.■en.fJl 12s. :{{.l 

TnlvO 4:274 !ls. O^d. from £C)S‘I 
ir,s. 11 {.1. 

will romaiu of 
l'<i^. 2 ( 1 . if ^ou take UW81V 
£'J28‘Jri. Id. 


C.'i .'is.; can you fell me what was 
the exact value of the horse ? 

I bought some poods for £19 
ll.**. ‘‘1 . and sold them for £93 
10->. 8d., Jiuw much prolit did I 
make ? 

A pain, T bouplit some poods for 
£101 |•Jrt. Id., and sold tliem for 
C91S l.Ss.l Id.; which was more — 
till* pndit or the money I had paid 
f«»r the poods? 

Apain, I sold for .C30d 9s. 8d. 
a number of book**, winch cost me 
onl\ Cboy Is. Id., how' much more 
w;is ihc profit 1 mailc (hati thr 
.HU HI irhich 1 paiti for the laxjks? 


TIIR (IIIAS.^IIOPIM'.U. 

IFapim inseet ’ what can be 
In happiness compared with thco.^ 

Fed with nourKslimcnt divine, j 

The dewy moriimp’s penile wine ; , 

iVaInre waits upon thee ftill, I 

And tli\ Ncrdant cup docs lill. ' 

Thou do.sr drink, and dance, and .sinp, • 

Happier than the happiest kinp ; 

All tlie fields which thou do.st sec^ ' 

All the plants bcloiip to thee, — J 

All that summer hours produce, ! 

Fertile made with eail\ juice, — 

Man for tlici* doth sow and plonph, 

Fanner he, and landlord thou I 
'fhoii, dost innocently enjoy, 

Nor does thy lu .ur> deslrtiy : 

'fliee, country hinds with pladness hear, 

I’rophei of the ripened year ! 

To tine, of all thiiurs upon earth, 

Life IS no lonper than thy mirth. i 

Happy insect — happ\ ’ thou : 

JUist neither ape nor winter know ; 

Hut w hen tl u'st drunk, and danced, and sun p 1 

Thy fill, the llowcry leaves amunp, > 

t'aleil with thy Biimmcr fca.st, 

Thou relircst to eiullosg rest. cowlut. * 
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. 10th Week. SATURDAY. English Geography. 

j THE ENGLISH TRAVELLEK. 

j OLOL'0£8TKR.S]itRE. 

! “ Mv T>E \R CiiTLDiir.v, — i ml s])rinf's. Tlio^c, like the mc- 

j “Not I'lir from ('iriMici*v|cr ‘ tlicinal waters of Jlatli, iittract 

there is ;i Joami iinineti Stroi o, erowds of fashionable visitors. 

I wliieh i.s woriliy of remark. It; “ Tlie town owes its exi.st- 
is situated at the junetion of enec entirely to tlio.se .sprinj^s. 

' tuo little streams, ;\liieli form The first diseoverv f»f a sprinji^ 
the Stroiulnater; thewatersi>f was made in 171f»: it was 
these .‘‘treains are ]»eciiliarly inelosod .some v'^ars afterward.s, 
suited lor li\in^ srurfet iii/vii, , and invalids bejjan t«» fre<|uent 
ami for remlerinj^ them very , llie ]»laee; but their number 
bri;;ht — the town is, tlierefore, | wa.s not lar^e. It was mil until 
I ehiell) inliabite»l by elothiers ■, near the end of the ei;;hteenth 
and (lyers, lor the .searlet elotli i eenliiry, that there weu* houses 
dyed here is superior to that of { enoujili on the spot to consti- 
other plan's. tute a town. About that time 

“'riu* capital of the county i.s j more mineral springs were dis- 
(ii.oi ( LM'iiu; it is situatetl at eovernl, and the number of 
the noith of Stroud, on the | inhabitant.s in the parish in> 
ruerSe\ern. 'I'he cathedral of i creased rapiilly. In tlu' year 
this < itv is a \ery fine, <»ne. Its ISOO, they did not, ja-rhaps, 
aiieieiil eloi-,ters are .said to be ! number more tbau 4.00(1, but 
the nn»st eleg.int In the world. | about thirty years afleiwvards, 
ft eoiif.iMis many interesting they were nearly i?.'f,000 in 
monuments, such as tlio.sc ol number. 

JfoiiEur, son of William the “ Thu.s, you see, tliat Chel- 
Coiiqueror, the unfortunate tenham is a m// inoileru town. 
Kdw'akd II., and lioiiKur It therefore has not the ineon- 
IvAiKi'.s, the foumler of Sunday j vcnieiiees of others, which arc 
Schools. (llouecstcr lia.s a | more aiieicnt ; the, luuises arc 
inaniifaeture of p/i/s, which was w'cll-huilt, the main street is 
j once very exten.sive; it is .said j Avidc ami airy, and the general 
* that more than JE*.i0,000 w'orth I. arrangement r)f the place rtni- 

ders it agreeable. Again, the 
Coteswold Hills form an aiTi])hi> 
theatre around it on the north- 
ea.st; and they thus alVonl jiro- 
. is another towm, which is more j tection and delightful seenery. 

celebrate«i than tlie capital it- “ Tkwkesiiury is another 
I .self; this town is named CiiEL- important tow n. It is worthy of 
! TENiiAM. particular notice, on account of 

! “ Tlie celebrity of Chelten- tlie battle which was fought 

I ham is owing chielly to its mine- here between Margaret, wife 
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of jMiis from (iloucestcr have 
been sold in London in one 
year. 

“ At the north of Gloucester 
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j 

I 


of llENKir VI., and the Duke j Warwickshire, and on the 
of York, who coii([Ui:rcd, and ; irest by Mo::mc)UTiisiiir£ and 
heeaine King Edward IV. llERKFoRDSiirRE. 

This was the lust of the hloody (Soil.) — The soil qf thvi coun- 

wars between the Houses of ty may naturally he divided into 
York and Lanvasler. tim e longitudinal sti ips : the 

“ Lastly, il you ^'o the south- ivesterr. ttrip contains Me Forest 
west corner of the county, you or Dean; the middle strip con- 
uill lind Hristol and its sists of the Vaie op the 
suburb, Clifton, 'riiese tow'iis Severn, la/o/e Me ////i,e/- cas/e/n 
are accounted as bc;1on^in^ to district contains the CoTESWOld 
S omersetshire, but the ^^reuler llii.i.s. 

piirt of them is situated in (Rivers.) — The jnincipnl rivers 

(jloncestcr>hirc. arc the Seveux, the Ui-per and 

“ 1 am, dear children, J^ow'ER Avon, the A\yh, the 

“ Your faithful friend, Wixdki'sii and Mc(V)j.ne. 

“ Henry Youx<..** (Towns.) — The capital of the 

iouuty is (iluncestn , which has 

aLOVCKSTEllSnilUi. ", 

cfoisters ; the other anpoi taut 
(Ih)un'hiries.) — (iLoim’K.s- , hams are Sirol'D, famous for 
lERNiiiRE is hounded on tin < its scai let irmdleu rhtths^ Cwv.h- 
nta'th hy WoR<'EsrEUSiiiRE; on . TK^iw^x^/amousfor its m(dicinal 
the south hy Wiltshire; on tfn ' CIREX(H:.sTER,TE^vlvl:s- 

cus^ hy Oaiordshiue u/u/ > ulry u/u/ Rrisiol. 


DON’T JiJ5 CROSS. 

How now, Ma-^ter Nero! wliut, barking again 
1 wish yjiur dl tempor jouM learn U) restrain, 

A ml not bo so peevish and sour; 

There's searoely a kitten can come in a our way, 
Rut you growl and you snarl, 1 am sorry to »ay. 
As if the poor tiling }ou’d devour. 


I 


I’oor gentle old Dobh a can scarcely pass by 
Rut sLraiglil at liis heels }ou must sii.i]i]Msiily lly. 
And llic limid old ci ilure allnglil ; 

The. thicks know lull well wliut a M\cn you are, 
Jj'or they run to tlicir pond wiien llic\ see you afar, 
To 'snijie tiom jour iijir-cliie\ous spile. 


\U 


Forslnuiie, sir, lor shame! J iloii't wonder, I own, 
That none will ciiress joii oi ilimw you a bone, 

For none iliinks jour absence a loss; 

Rood Iciiiper will ulwiys aihnirers secure; 

Rut none, Masier Nero, amU like jmu, I’m iurc, 

' If you AA'ill be so pecvi.-.|i and Vross. 

Jthymes Wocth Itememhtring. 



I 

I 
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10th Week. MONDAY. Moral lesson. 


CirAUlTV. 

“ Charitif h»imth all lliiinjs.'" 

MR. imOWN, Tin: SIIOKM.VKER. 

“ TliR o|)mi()n A\Iiich some of if I jiay him his hill, it will tnkc 
the ]>eo|ile in (inr town h.id of iieailx all our moneA. Jiimie, 
Mr. Jirnw'ii must h.ive lu*eii a my hoy, he said to hi-^ eldest 
Aery ha«l mio, for he found that son, 1 cannot alVoid to scinl yon 
'•earecly anyone aaouIiI s])e.ik to to school any Ion*;!'!-.’ 
him. i “ * Jjook! theie IS some one in 

“ * Do yon knoAA',dear,’ he.said the shop,* said JVIrs. l>iow n. 
t<» lii^ wife one inorninji, ‘ that “ ‘ Jt is nci^hhour I'alAvards,* 
nei^hlajiir Eihvards Avill not he was the soft reply. ‘ 1 Avondcr 
friendly to me noAV ; he sent in AAliat he wants.’ 
his bill An* bread la.st ni;;ht, and | “ ‘ (iood mornin;!, Jlrowni,* 

asked me to jaiy it to day.* ■ said KdAvards, as the former 
“ ‘ 1 Avoiider A\ho Avill he of- came to meet him ; ‘ I’ao called 
fended next,’ said Mrs. DroAvn ; to ask you to pay that account 
‘ 1 am afraid Avc shall Iiuac to of mine.’ 

leaAc this place.’ 1 “‘(’an yon notAvait foi aAveek 

“ ‘ I'm sure,’ said he, ‘ that or tAvo lon^rer?’ said iirown. 
the ])eopIe AAonld not helniA'c “ ‘ No, indeed,’ Avas the rcjdy: 
like this if they knew ns; 1 ‘ I Avonld rather not trust on.’ 
AAould not cheat aiiAbody. Do After .sa\inj; this, n(‘if;hh(iur 
you knoAv thatAvhen I took doAvii IvhA'ards told Drown that he 
the shutters this morning, I had heard ‘ many things’ about 
found that soniehody had Avrit- him, hut he Avoiild not hia from 
ten on them the words ‘No Po- . whom he had heard them, or 
riORY.’ I’crhajis, they think Avhat these unpleasant things | 
that AVC are Wwian Catholics* were. ( 

“ ‘ I think they do,’ said his “ WhenTlrownpaid neighhouT ‘ 
; AAife, laughing, ‘ or that you are EdAvard.s'.s hill of .-£4. :is. 4d , he | 
I very wicked, in sonic Avay or hud only £2 and a fcAv shillings ; 
other.” left. IJe then began to feel se- i 

I’m only afraid,’ said BroAvn, verely the effects of the ill-will , 
‘thatAAc shall not get a living, which old JMr. Welt bore to- j 
I AAi-h that Mr. Fahvards Avould Avard.s him. Yet, though every i 
Avait a little Avhilc for liis money; ' one treated him coldlv, BroAvii j 
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WJiH Mill kind .iiid civil tow;irds j flow often have we read to- 
all; iirid lie Ixnv rlieir siiH]»icions ' tjidlicr of Him, who ‘ when he 
looki with the t^reatest ^oodjwas reviled, rc\ iled not ajrain !’ i 
hiinioiii*. AVli\ was he aide to ‘ Once Jiiorc, oiir duty i*' just to i 
do so? ft w:i' hecaiise he knew' j Iooku]> to (Jo«l. and t<» continue 
that he had done no wron^; he ' in one straightforward course, 
conhl look n]i to (iod and feel ! then we can hear any evil with- , 
that h(‘ had a fiiend in Heaven. | out rctnrnin;' it ’ 

'rids know l(■(l'^n• j.M\e him that j “ ‘ J can tell yon some more 
joy and kindin'^s which wt; ! iicw's,* said Alls. Mrowii. ‘I 
i c.ill CUMMIN ; this clpirity I hnirmnl in the m.irkci that old j 
1 toward,-, othcis made him | .Mr. Welt has hecn very ill for j 
j all lltha/s. i thice wci ks, and that two of his ' 

I “ li'Moic m.inv weeks had I woikinen have left him; they ■. 

1 jms'-ed away, Mr. llrow’ii hecame I are ^oiii'.; to ojien a new' shoe- • 

1 awaie (d‘ two thin;^s: — First, ! shoji in the inai ki‘t in \t week. ; 
thai hi^ iinnieN w.is reduced to ! 1 am ;rlad, heean-e he i.s now' 
a few .sill 111 n;j:s, and tiiat his I pnnisInMl for ireatiii}: \oii so 
three eliddi'-n wonhl soon he j liadly.’ 

w anliiii: Inea 1 ; ami, secondly, | “* Do not say so,’ said llrowii ; i 

that till j*i ( jud'.ees of .hdinW'elt ' ‘ w'c oujiht rather to feel .sorry , 
and .Mr. Sj.cller were the liist i for him ' * | 

can-e <d'hi> iroiihles. j “ The next mornin;: was the ' 

It w.is S.itnrd.-iy iiiftht ; and . Sahhath. Mr. Ilrown was up | 
llrow'ii w is sitiiiii; iii his lit' le early, for ho liad to walk ten : 
room, thiiikinij; ahont the day ’ miles. Oh, how' jih'.asant was 
«d’ rest w hieli lo-iiioirow’ would i that Sundav moininii walk! j 
hriiij^. w hell his wife came in ' I low' many i^ootl tlnin^hts of ' 
from market. I (lod did he Had when pnnj; on 

“• AVIiom doj'on think 1 met ; his quiet road! 'J’he villai^e to 
in the market ?’ she said. which he was travelliii;; w as a 

r ean’l l«‘ll,’ he rejilied. small one hy the ‘-ea-side ; ho 
“‘Why, AOiir eiiem>, Mr. was well known there, for it was 
Sjioller! j his hirth-placc. There was not 

“ ‘ 1 hope that !^on wore not . u tree, or hridi^e, or stile in the 
uncivil Di him,’ said Hrowii. | ncijThliourhood, which he was 
“ ‘1 can’t say, I’m sure. T only j not familiar with, 
know tli.it 1 told him my mind “ On this Sahhath moriiinfr, 
pretty freely. I said ’twasagreat ! when he was ahont a mile and 
shame to sjM-Mk ill ofa <;ood man i a half distant from the villa;^e, 
likeyoiLwhieh IS the truth ; and ; lie heard ii voice crying after 
I n.sked him w liy he did’nt speak I him ‘Stop!’ On looking round, 
out plainly like a man, and say he found that it was no other 
what fault he had to liiid with person than the wife of John 
you.* Welt. 

“ ' Well, dear,* said Brown, “ * If you plea.se, my pood 
‘I must not tind fault with yor/, man, can you show' me — . Oh I’ 
but I should not have said so. she added suddenly, being siir- 
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wlion siie lound wluuii iUTordiiiK to tlic spirit which he 
' >hc wa** sjM'alviiii: to. ‘I dul . had learned from (iul. lie did 
! not i‘\pect to mei-t //om here, ■ not bepn to tell her all liis own 
^Ir. Jlrown.’ . tronjdes ; lie did not let her 

“ ‘ 'I’liJit sliows nia’anij’^aitl kno\\ that lie wasnearly starved 
dohn, siiiiliin:, ‘ iliat \t»ii tPni't tlnoujih Mr. Well's had report 
know tliis pait so well a- I do. <d him; he did not say that Mr. 

If \ oil hail heeii here \ei> olieii Well wa.s jii>tly jnmished, and 
soil miiNt li.ne heard of me. I that he w as fjlad of it, as others 
I iideed. 1 eome o\ er here e\ ery ''oiild ha\e done; he oiil\ re- 
Snnday.' ! phed to Mrs. M'elf, ‘ Well. 

*■ ‘d ie n \on can >liow' me no ma'am, when I first settled in 
wav,' s.iiil Mrs. who wa" }oni town 1 ealled on \ onr hns- 

ratleM- pleaded w nil .Mr.llrown^ naiS'I, and saitl that 1 should l»e 
inannei", lor •‘lie li.ul hcm r , happy to hel|i him ; and I shall 1 
.spok'Mi to him lielore. ! he \ery fjlad to ilo so now'.‘ j 

“■ Ve',’ lie replied, ‘ the road ; Mr-.. M’elt had hy this time tlu*. | 
is n \ei \ aw kwaid om* jii-t heie. . faiiii in lliown. d’lie} 

, In''te.id of eome: over the elilN, j h.id jcist reaelied the vilhiee, for 
! there is a slant cut thioii;;h ! tlie ehnreli s]>ire was seen al)o\ e 
■ the wood ; and a very jilea^aiit the trees, so she a^ked him il he, 

I load it is too. I’ll show it to uould {jo with her to the house 
. \oii.’ where hei Inishand was livintr, 

‘* Oh, it /w/s- a ]>leasaiit walk and ‘talk over matters’ wiili 
tlironeh f hat vv oo<l I It was plea- I him. llrovvn, how’ever, would 
" int to Mrs. Welt in ]tai tieiilar, i noteonseiit to this ; he told her 
I the hreive rii-stlin^ sounds ol . that he had other thoii«,dits than 
t'le wind and leaves, and the ! tliose iff hiisiness on tlie Lonl’s- 
I men V danein;' li^ilils and shades I day. ‘Besides,* he said, 

1 were jileasant— of eonvse the ])oinlin}f to the cliureh, ‘ I 
inn''ie of the bird's w'as jilea- have plenty of hiisine.ss thfie! 
.«aiit; hat pleasanter than all to eiiou"h to emjdoy me until 1 j^o 
1 her W’as the talk she had w'llh home.’ 

, llrowii. She was mitiirally kind- “ Mrs. Welt shook hands Avith 

; lie. irted, and she was now miieli ! Brown, when she hade him 
gratified with his civil. ties. She j MIood bye;’ and before the; 
tidd him of all her troubles ; i oveiiiiipj of that day the whole 
, how ill and ‘shaky’ Mr. Welt | truth came out. The jierson.s in 
was, and that he had come toiv\hii.'*c house iJohn Welt lodged 
the viJhiffe on aeeoiiiit of his | knew Mr. Brown vHiry well, 
health ; she told him how badly They .said that he was the super- 
: his workmen had treated him, inteiident of the rector’s Sunday 
and how they thonjrht, now school, and had been so for 
• that he had no one to do twenty years; that he had lived 
his best AA'ork for him, they in the villa^re for thirty years 
would get the trade of his best liefore he left them, and that he 
customers. was so well known for his kind- 

I “ Brown answered Mrs. Welt ness in risiting the poor, and 
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teaching them and rcadin" to 
them, that he was called * the 
curate.* *rhey said more thiiifjs 
in Mr. JJrown’s praise than | can 
repent now. 

“ When f)M .loliTi Well heard 
this, he was sorry for all tlie evil 
he Itad said of liis iiei;^hl)oiir. 
II is wife then told him how 
;;ri(;vo(l Hrown was to hear of 
1ms illness, and that he was 
still nillin^'to Jnd]) him in liis 
hiisiness. 

“On tlic iic.Nt Tuesday Mr. 
Hrown was surprised hy .a visitor 
who had iievm* been in his shop 
hefon* ; it was no other than 
the sehoolnnistor, Mr. Speller. 

“ * (lood lnornin‘^, friend 
Hrown!’ he said, advatieiii;; to 
shake hands. ‘ 1 have come to 
tell you that Lwisli I had know'ti 
yon before. I want too to say 
how sorry 1 am that 1 have had 
so ha<l an opinion of yon. Mot 
only I, but many more of ns, I 
am afraid, have never done you 
justice.’ 

“ ‘ N^ever mind, sir,’ said 
Hrown ; ‘ 1 ilon't often };et aiijrry 
at such things; they are very 
easy to bear. 1 knew that one 
day or another we shoubi be 
good friends again.* 

“ ‘ And / want to have a 
good word with yon, neighbour 
Hrown,* said Mr. Edwards, 
coming in. 

[ “ Hut I need not tell you of 

I all the friendly words that were 
! spoken in that shop. Mr. Speller 
I said that he had been over to 
see John Welt, who was iiuich 
obliged tohiinforotfcringtoliMp 
him in his business, ninl would 
'be glad if he \\onld undertake 
a (jmintity of orders which were 
W'aiting to he tinished. 

1-18 


“ The rest of my story you 
may easily imagine. When the 
people of the town knew what i n - 
justice they liad done to Hrown, 
the^hastened to employ him. 
'I'h* were all angry with old 
.fohn Welt fr>r his evil report.^, 
and many wercdisa])pointe<l be- 
cause they had hcLO waiting 
three wrecks for articles which he 
could not get made. 

“ Jirown, therefore, might al- 
most have ruined his old enemy, 
but he kept on in Ids ‘straiglit- 
forwaril CiUirse be exccnted 
John Welt’s \\ork.///At, bc*c.in«e 
he bad ]>r()mised to do ‘* 0 . .Jolin 
Welt felt so grateful to Hrown 
that he became bis friend; and, 
at length, be found him so 
useful, that he made him his 
partner. 

“ W elt had long been ^s})aky,’ 
as his wife said ; and a few > cars 
afterwards ho died, leaving tin* 
biisines.s to Mr. Hrown, who now 
has the principal shoe-shop in 
the place.” 

“ And is that all true, papa?” 
said ('ou‘'in Ann. 

“ Yes; indeed if you want to 
hear more about it, go and ask 
the (dd w’idow Welt, who still 
lives in her house with Mr. 
Hrowm’s family. She has jiaid 
for the education of all his chil- 
dren ; and it is said that as she 
has no children of lier owm, she 
intends at her death to leave all 
the money wdiich John Welt 
earned in his life to Mr. Brown’s 
eldest Son, Jamie.” 

“ Nuw’,” said Unelc John, 
“ you may learn your ‘ inorul 
lesson.’ ^ 

“There is no resistance to evil 
like j)assive resistance! AVhat 
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wonderful power in this world j “ Here, too, is a tliird moral 
has tliat charity which heareth j lesson for you. 
all thin^rs ! In the first place, j “If you wish to hear all things 
it tiiriKMl all the wenllh, which jus JdIiii Brown did, look up 
old Welt worked for divringito God, and keep on in ‘the 
his lifetime, into the hands of straightforward course.^ Head 
Brown. jof Jesus (’hrist, who said * Fa- 

“ But there is a better moral thcr forgive them, for they know” 
lesion. The charity whicliinot what they do!’ Sec, how 
heareih all things teaches when he looked up to hisFather 
to lueiK it turned tiV Hrotni's . he c<mhl bear the reproaches of 
€n(‘mi(^^ntn frnnds; and they the world! How good it is that 
learned to speak more kindly '//om, too, may look up to God! 
of others than they had done .Thus yon may, in His strength, 
before. i be able to rear all things!” 


HONOUR TO PARENTS. 

How sad lay moflior seems to-dny I 
I've caused her pain I fear, 

Or else she would not turn away 
IVitli such a look Hoverc. 

Perluaps at play I made a noise, 

IV'licn bidden to refniiii, 

Or (juar relied o'er my childish toys 
With little sister Jane. 

’Tia very wrong indeed, I know, 

»^() troublesome to be, 

TJie more to one who loves me so. 

And is so kind to me. 

When I was sick how close she kept 
Reside my little l»etl, 

And smnotlie<l the pillow when 1 slept 
To case my aching head. 

Her constant kindness and her care 
I never can repay, 

How can 1 grieve lier then, or dare 
Her word to disobey ? 

I 

I’ll go at once, my fault confess. 

And parrlon too implore, 
ril mind in future what she says. 

And never vex her more. 
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GEORGK II. 


Lpsson 42.— GEOlJfiK J. 

17U 
1727 


ncjrnri to rci^ja 

Did . . . . 


]. fir.oKfiK I., TriK Er.Fc- 
Toit or IIanovku, huawp Kiutj 
of Kmjhmd m nwonUmve with 
the “ Avl of Srttlewenl” hc- 
t'ffusc he was a Pnitestaut^ and 
was the f/t eat yrandson of f'rede- 
I irk the Ehrtor Palatine, irho 
married the danyhtcr of James 1, 
2. Uejnq a Get man in all htS 
hahit'i and tastes, he tUd not 
tionhle himself much about ICny- 
lish polities, but acted pt inripalhi 
aeeot'dimj lo the adciee of his 
ministers. 

The principal events o f his 
rehjn were the severe tneasnres 
of the H hhjs ayainst Ohmond, 
Eoi.iNOJiUoKr, and Oxroicn, 
the Tot If leaders in the teiyti of 
Queen June ; the. rebellion o f the 
Hauls of ISFau, 1 )kuwknt\\a- 
Tl-u, and others in favour o f the 
rUKTKNDrU ; the SKl’TKyNIAL 
Act; and the. Soi'Tfi Sea 
Scheme, and other hubbies, 

C.EOUC.E II. 

Geouoe II. was tlic son of 
Geor^jc I. lie cainc o\cv to 
Hn^Maml witii lii.s father, and 
lived here diiriiij' his father’s 
reign, 'riiu.s, lie knew more 
of the Hngli.sh nation than his 
father did, wlicn he l)e;raii lo i 
rcigfi. 

ir. Yes, yon told us that h • ' 
w'ns governor of the Welsh j 
Copper Company. I 

P, When he eame to the I 
throne he was forty-four vears : 

1.^0 


old. Yet, like his father, he 
took moo* interest in Germany 
and eontinei'.liil alfairs, than 
the government of England. 

Jon. Then who governed? 

P. One ja rson of irnjiortancc 
was the (lueen. Sln^was a 
woman of great heantjPand of 
.strong iiTuhn'stnnding, and took 
.'I conbiilerahle part in the 
government; indeed, she acted 
for the king: ‘*lie was truly 
“his better half.” lint theic 
was a more irnjiorrant jieison 
than the <|ueen, and he was, 
perhaps, the leal go\enior of 
England ; mimely, the Erime 
Miiii.ster, the great ^lu JioiiLUT 
WALroLK. 

Sir Ihihert Walpide had ri«:cn 
as the leader of the AVhig party, 
in the reign of (^iieen Anne. 
Ily his pnulenec and talents for 
husines.s, he hail ke])t his ])Osi- 
tion in the reign of George I.; 
and now, as chief minister, he 
managed the affairs of the 
country with skill. 

With such ii prime minister, 
we find that the first twelve 
years of this reign were times 
of peace. No great events 
Inippeiied. The two great politi- 
lal parlies changed theirmimes ; 
the Whigs were called the 
Court jiarty, ami the Tories the 
Country pait} ; but that W’ns no 
great matter: these two iiarties 
dis])utoil with each other, of 
eonrse. They disputed about 
the increase of the national 
debt, and about the large 
“standing army ” that was kept 
in pay; these were the only 
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very important events of the the N.W. couht ot South Ainc- 
timo. rica. This exj)C(lii ion (‘onsisted 

IJiit sifter those twelve years, of t\\ eiity nine shij»s of the line, 
in the \esir IT.'IO, the cneinior. and ns many frijjates, furnished 
of Sir Itohert Waljiole beeanie with sill kinds ol wsiilike stores, 
anxious for liis downfall. There seamen, and nearly as 

had been alonir j)orio<l of j)eace many soldiers. Never had the 
sinoo the exlianslinj; A\ars in ; En^^lish nation e(|ui]>))ed a fleet 
the rei^n of William 111. and ■ more c'oin}detol\, and their 
C^uoen Anne, (’ommeroe had heart was set upon its snocess. 
iioiiriNlieil dining tiiis time, and . Hut, alas, the ex]>edition failed! 
the cxjk.'U'se of MarllMirouj^h’s ' Lord Cathcart, the ooinmainler, 
‘\Ldoiions liotorios” had heen ' died; the remaininj; otlieers 
htrjrotten. The tnrhulent sj*irii ; tpiarrelled liereel> with each 
of the j»eoj)le was now anxnms other; the siej;e of the fort was 
for //VO'. 'I'lie country j)ariy j un'<iieeessfnl; and the troops, 
c.'iw' that a war mi^'ht cause the j thinned hy slan;;hter and dis- 
fall of Sir Hohert Walpole’s ease, returned with theircom- 
pi aeelul j;«)\ eminent; and they inanders in disgrace. 
theref(»rc inllamed the desires Now, the jireatest disp;rncc 
of the jieojde hy every artifice. W’as that such an enterjirise 
A pretext for war soon occur- should have heen undertaken, 
red. 'I’he merchants of Hritain Hnt the English nation did not 
had, hy treaty, the priviiet/e to think so. '.riie king/lom was 
rut h'tjwootl in the Hay of (’am- j filled with their imirmnrings 
j)each\ , a jiarl of South America and discontent. Not knowing 
winch helonged to Spain. Hut ' what to do, they direeteil their 
the' S|Kiniards, in defiance of - violent indignation against 
their treaty, refused the English j their minister, Walpole. Eor 
merchants their rights, and i the sueces.ses which had hap- 
treati d some individuals with I pened before, they had praised 
barbarous cruelty. These dif- j him. For this failure, of which 
fcrcnces, however, might have J he was quite innocent, they 
been settled amicably ; but | condemned him. The country 
Walpole, contrary to his better - party did not fail to lake advun- 
judgnient, gratified the desires ' tage of this feeling; they kept 
of the people, and war was de- ' np the resentment, ami aggra- 
clared. | vated it. Sir Hohert tiicd every 

This war lasted three or four | art to break the strength of 
years. Porto Hello, on the ; their fury, hut in vain ; the 
Isthmus of Darien, was taken , outcry against him hi'canie 
hy Admiral Vernon. A Spanish ! most violent; ami he resigned 
galleon, laden w'ith gold to the ! his ollicc as prime minister. On 
amount of £313,000, and other | retiring he was created Earl of 
jirizes worth as much more, Oxford. 


W'cretakenby Cw/wi/J</t/re.<4w»on. I Such w'as the result of the 
An ex])edition was also fitted I first war in this reign. Now | 
out against Cakiiiagena, on i for the second. In 17*12 a great | 
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dispute ftrosc umoiigst the coa- 
tincTital powers. Charles V., 
Kinjjcror of Crerniany, had died, 
and his dauf^hter, Makia The- 
resa, Queen of lluDf'ary, biif^ht 
to have sin-ceeded him. The 
Klectok of liAVAJtJA, however, 
with the lielp of Saxony and 
France, deprived her of her 
iidierit.iiico, and was crowned 
Knipenjr. At the same time 
liAVAiti A, France, and Saxony 
attacked licr. 

tieor;'e II. could not look on 
at this injustice; indeed, his 
own kin;{(loin, J failover, was 
endan^icred j so he resolved to 
take tile part of Maria 'L’herosa. 
'Pile IJritisli ;^overnment, there- 
fore, sent ail army of -UkOOO 
ineii to join an equal niiinber 
of Iluiunt-rians iii the Nether- 
lands. 'J’lius \\e see that this 
lbreij,oi (Jermaii kin;?, was, after 
all, an evil to tlic nation. Hy 
intermeddling with the atfairs of 
Europe, he involved this country 
in a new and great expense. 

'J’he army sent over was 
brought into great dillicultics, { 


and was retreating from the 
French wlien King George and 
his son, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, joined it. The ^French 
soon completely surrounded 
them, at the village of Dettin- 
GEN ; and, with his inferior 
forces, the king was obliged to 
give the enemy battle. The 
English conquered, having lost 
2,000 men, while the French 
lost 5,000. It is said that 
George behaved with the great- 
est “gallantry,” exposing him- 
self to the thickest of the fire; 
but this was tlie last time that 
ii king of England commanded 
his army in battle. 

Jj. 11c ought to h.a>e done 
so; he was fighting for his own 
province. 

P. The third war was a re- 
newal of the second. 1 n t ho fol- 
lowing year, 1744, tlie English 
were defeated. The Froiieh, 
under the celebrated Marshal 
Saxe, defeoteil the English at 
the battle of Fonteuoy. We will 
talk of this battle in our next 
lesson. 


TIIK S.VIJBATII. 

FinTTAiN ! I lovo thco, wh i thy Sabbath ilnwns 
O'er liilld, and iiiountainR, dales and lawns; 
And streauis that sparkle as they run, 

As if (heir fuuntiin were the sun : 

■\^ hen, hiiml in hand, thy tribes repair, 

Each to Its chosen house of prayer, 

And all in peace and freedom call 
On Him, who i» the Lord of all. 
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oxFOKDSniut:. 

“ My j>KAK CiiiLDiiEN, ; too, in the time of the f^reat 
'•OxFDun i.sa very celclirutcd : civil war,'CiiAULES I. held his 
city. In tiie reijrn of Kdwaud , court. *In one of the skirinislics 
the Confessor it was a celc- ; fou|;;ht near the city, the cclo- 
hrati'd place of .study. ! bruted dohii llumpdeii was 

“There \\cre luany .schools > killed, 
for the instruction of youth in j “But Oxford docs not owe 
this town in the times of the ' its celebrity to Charles I., or to 
JtoMAN Kixos. Some were i Henry Hi., or to any other 
‘claiistrar .sehotds; that is to : niyal personai^c. If you will 
say, they were connected with i only take ii walk with me 
convents or oilier reli};ioii.s ' through the city, you will soon 
hoiiNos ; others were secular sec wliy it is so avcU known, 
schools, and these were called It is u pleasant walk to Oxford, 
or // o//a; and there are for it is situated on rising 
many ‘ halls ’ ill Oxford even in ground, and is surrounded by 
the ])rcsent day. meadows, through which the 

‘•ill the reign of King Ste- <niiet river Isis hows. The 
riiKN. a Lomliard named Vaca- word ‘Isi.s,’ by the ^^ay, is the 
iius\i\(n\ here, ami estahlLshcd liiuiniscd name for Ouse; the 
a school of Romtni law. The river is really u part of the 
laws oi' the Homans may be a Thames, 
very interesting study ;* but it “ 1 wonder why Oxford i.s so 
a]>])ear.s that it did not meet called. Some persons say that, 
with the njiproval of the king, when the Isis was called Ouse, 
Although Vucarius wrote a the ancient town w'as culled 
work on the Homan Law in Ouse-ford; others say, that it 
nine books, Stejihen tried to was then called Oxen - ford, 
suppress his school; in this, which means, a fonl for oxen ; 
liowever, he did not succeed, hut I cannot say which o]>inion 
“And from the time of King is the correct one. At a long 
Stephen to this present year of - distance from Oxford, the 
our Lord, Ibua, Oxford has . Thames is joined hy a little 
been a celebrated city. It wa.s - tributary called the Thame ; 
here ill the reign of King Henry from this tributary the river is 
III. that the • .Mail Parliament ’ ' .supposed to derive the name of 
met. I mentioned Simon de ! Thames. 

Montford in iny letter on Wor- 1 “ But if we stop here in the 

ecstershire. You rcmcinber ; meadows we shall not get on 
how he and the barons deposed | wdth our walk. Here is the 
King Henry, and set up a go- j city itself. Are you not asto- 
verumeut of their own. Here, i nished at the number of ancient 
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buildiiifTK? Tlii.s rity is filled aiiniiui for the ]>urchuNC of 
with halls and colleges; let us’ books. The JSonLi:iAN Ll- 
t«ike out our ^uide-Lxxik and ; jikaky, to which the Picture 
learn uliout them. Jlere arc j Gnllery of tln^ L’liivorsity is at- 
their names: — ’ j tached, the Schools of tlic Tni- 

TT J. , versitA', the Ashm(»li:ax AIg- 

JlALUOI.Coi.LKOK „ j o,; J | UliStK- 

MKnTnNC.,t,l,K.;i! ,o,.,|VATORY. theIJ..TA.S.l-AI. Gak- 

K\hTi:iirrM.M: 0 B 3:ji4 ! i»kn, which is uniated on the 


JIaLLIOI, (.'OI.LKOK 
MkHToN (’oM-MOB ,j 

K\ hTK 11 ('01,1,1:0 B ,, 

0 Jl ILL ('01,1,1:0 B ,, 

QuKKN's Col-MiOB „ 

i\ KW (,'oi,l,H(JK „ 

TaINCOI.N ('ol.LKOB „ 

Am, .SoLM.H (;i)r,i,« 0 E „ 

J\(ai.i)Am-:n t'ol.i.EOH „ 

JillAZKNlMK ('OM.liOB ,, 

(Joill'lS (!nmSTI (JOLIiBOK 
(hiaiMClII l.( II (klM.KOK 
Till MTV ( '01,1,1:0 B „ 

1 <T. .loll n’s Com, EO ia ,, 

,Irsi CoM,i:oK ,j 

WaOIIAM (’o|,I,KOK ,j 

J’KM lOIOM'J Coi,l,BOK ,j 

WouoESTiiii Com, BOR ,, 


nncient hurial-^roi.ud of the 
i:i4-0 tfew's at Oxford; and the Uui~ 
l;j.S(I versify Press, where the Bibles 
Mi7 of this country aie ])rinted, are 
all ])luees of intere.-^t. 

1 1 -in Cmiisrciii iinr (^ol- 

LKOK, whiidi was loimded hy 
Cardinal Wolsey, is the ccle- 
the (jiir,vT T'om or 
' OxFOUi), which weiLihs 17,(X)0 
iri 71 1 pounds. 1 spoke of this hell 
11)13 w hen I wTote alamt ‘ (»> cat Tom 
Id'il of' Lincoln* Can }ou tell me 
1714 which is the heavier of the 


“Besides tliese colleges, there ii.i i 

.m> ..ihCT eMablisliinei.ts calle.1 ""® 

Ihdh. They .lillor from the ‘"..a"',! 

i'ollc;{t’s in not beini; ciiiloncJ amlCollcsics ol (Kloid. I 
or ‘ incoriiorateil;' they were, ‘ ^ 

■r . 1 , * . milv Aiiiv tlinf. with tlio. ehiirrhes 


as I told yon, very nnniorons in ""'y ' f'c <-hnrches 

anrient times; tliey arc only ■•>nd other public l.nild.ngs, and 
five in number now. Thei'r the spacious streets, they have n 
names are sinfrularly stiaking and majesStic 

V,' 1209 it Neither need I tell vou why 

I'vv these colleges were huil't. Mos't 

M VOM U I V i/'u T 1 w" children have heard what learn- 

AlAUOAl.hX HALL ,, 1 hS/ 1 , , , 1 at 

i>T. Amia.n’.s Ball 1517 

know tliat a college, is a .‘ncIiooI 
“There are many other re- for grown up men. Here, those 
markalde liuildings. One of who intend to be lawyers, or 
the most s])lendid l)uilding.s of doctors, or clergymen, come to 
theUniversitvis the Uajx’liffk study Greek, Latin, Mathema- 
LinitARv. 'The founder of this tics, ('liemistry, Medicine, and 
library, Dr. Kadtditfe, of Wake- other things which arc hard to 
field, ieft .£40, (100 for the build- he understood. I am sorry to 
iiig and the 4jr()und upon which .- Id, that those who come to 
it stands; dBl5(» per annum for study arc not always studious 
the lilirariaii; and JElOO per people; they have sometimes 
1.54 
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1)0011 to riotou*' ainl clis- j tioiis, until the year 18125, when 

onleily eoiuluet. 'I'lie yoiinp j the town was released Iroin its 
men of the rni\orsity form a , ohservanee. 
jiarty di'^tiiiet from the peojilc ‘ “IJlierc are not many cele- 
of liie to\Mi. 'J'lie scholars and brateu towns in the county hc- 
to^MlMnen ha\c heen jealous of sides Oxford, 
each others’ authority from the \ “ Witxey is eelehrated for 

earliest tunes. - its Idankets, and for thick 

•'The (jiianvls hetA\een the A\oollcn cloths, called bear- 
two jiartic" caused bloodshed in skins, and kerseys, 
the tune', of Henry III. On; “ WoonsrocK has, f believe, 
se\i‘ial occasions the scholars * a manufactory of uloves; but I 
• |iutted the Uni\<‘isity for a | did not visit this town. In tliis 
tiii’e. On one occasion they ! jdacc was the famous bower 
v.ent to Stanifonl ; at another | where Henry JJ. is said to have 
to \ortliainpton. 'J’he mostse- ! jdaced his mistress, Kair ilosa- 
lions riot was in 1355, when'inond. 

many lives were lost. 'J’lie j “ Not far from Woodstock is 
bi'.hoj) of the diocese then Hleniieim. 'J'his is a imi^ni- 
])laced the townsmen under an tieent mansion whn’h was f;i>en 
‘ interdict,’ which, if you hn\c|io the Duke of Marlborouj^h 
e^er read the history of Kinp i by the nation, in gratitude for 
doluK \ou will remember was I his victory over the French at 
a SCI ions matter. They were | JJIenheiin in Oermany. 
nor released fiorn this interdict | “Hanhuky is another Ox- 
iiiitil two years afterwards, and , fordshire town; it is jirincipally 
then Old} upon the condition | famous for its cukes and ale. 
that the\ should perform a re- ' I dare say }oiu like many other 
li;;iou^ SCI vice every year for j English children, ]m\c tasted 
the >onls of the cleiks and Banbury cakes. 
otluM's who had heen killed ini ‘'The tin’fs of Oxfordshire 
the conflict. By this agree- | are not ^ery imjioitant. The 
ment the mayor, the two bai- . ])rincipal is the 'riiAMLS, which 
lifts, ami sixty of the principal divides the county from Beik- 
bnrgliers v\ere to a])pear per- 'shire; its v\anderiiigs give to 
sonally on the said day, at St. ' Oxfordshire a very inegular 
Marv’s Church, and, during ' shape. Many siiiall Irihiitaries 
mass, w'crc to offer a penny ; of the Thames tlow tluongh tlie 
each at the great altar. The comity ; the largest is the little 
mayor and citizens at the same , livcr Chaiiw kll. 
time gave a bond that, if this' “The soil of Oxfordshire has 
duty were not performed, they I not any remarkahlc features, 
would jiay 100 marks yearly to | The Chiftarn flt/ls are worthy of 
the rniversity, in compensation j notice; they have a chalky soil, 
for the losses* oeeasioiied in the j and abound in flints; they arc 
fray. The peiiaiiec thus or- I mantled with rich beech trees; 
dered was performed every , hotween theni and the river 
year, with occasional excep- j Thame is a range of downs on 
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which shccj) feed. In the mid- 
dle district much hutter i.sma4le, 
and cjilv(;s arc reared for tlic 
London market. Othor^ parts 
of the county vield ochre and 
])ipc-cla\, whiclj is said to he 
tlie best in the worhl. I ncc<l 
not tell you the hoiindarics 
of ()xf(»rd; you may learn them 
from the iiuij), or Ironi the me- 
mory lesson wliieh 1 send here- 
with. 

remain, dear children, 

“ Vour faitlifid friend, 

“IIenhv Young.** 

OXliUinSHlRE. 

(Shape and hoiindarics.) — j 
O.r/onf'^liiie h<ts <t rvn/ vref/iilar 
i/a///c, utt (UToNut <fj' thi‘ wiiulhu/s 
of thfi 'r/i<nth’Sf wh'n'h fo'pornlf 
it from /Irti'sliiir. It /s hnntuled 
OH the north hij -Nokthampton- 


siiinE, on the south by IIerk* 
SHIRE, on the east by jiuCKiNG- 
iiAMSHTRE, and on the west by 
(iLOU’CESTEKSUIKK Wld WAR- 
WICK Hill HE. 

(Soil.) — The Chiltern liiUs, 
with their rich beech trees; the pipe- 
clay and (jthrc; and the butter 
and calves which are produced for 
the Jjondon market, at c the only 
particulars worth noticing in re- 
ference to the. soil, 

(Rixers.) — The small tribu- 
taries of the Thames, such as 
the (hiAKWELL and the Thamp:, 
^ and the Thames itstlf are the 
principal rivers of this county. 

(Ti«vn<.) — The capiud (f the 
county is OxFoiti), a most re- 
noicm d setd of loyalty and Icarn- 
, iny ; it ts famous for Its ancient 
l/nicersity, with twenty Colleyes 
and fee Halls. AN'i inev, JIan- 
niiicv, and Woods locK, are 
the other towns of note. 


THE BIRD'S LESSON. 

Tnor’jiT up hctiincs, thou Httlo bird, 
v\n(l out iiKirnin^ early, 

Eor still the timid hud is closed, 
itnd still tho grass is pearly. 

■\Vliy rise ho soon thou little bird, 

'lliy soft warm nest forsaking. 

To brave the dull cold morning sky, 

While day is scarcely breaking ? 

Ah ! thou art wise, thou little bird, 

For fast the hours oro 1l\ ing, 

And this \ jungdny, lait dawning now, 

AVill soon, alas, bo dying. 

I'll lenrii of thee, tliou little bird, 

And, slothful habits scorning, 

No longer Bleep \ oath's dawn away. 

Nor waste liff*8 precious morning. 

Jihymes Worth Jtememhering, 
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10th Week. 


FEIDAT, 


Arithmetic. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Lesson 1 2 Srnrii votion {nmfimifd). 

P. I AM poinL; to work an- i' line, bcoan.'^c I had taken rtway 
otlii-r ‘•iilitraetiuii ‘'um tor \oii, ; a ten, and had changed it into 
Mi^s Ada. - 1 ones. 

(Iu.t [ ! I'l"- ra"''"''*';'': t’lnt. 

7 e'i'i slnrji i!i ;i field, an4l • / . * o J .ssinl ro int.''»dt, ‘ II 1 

Iujw man} .■*hci*ji wimld lic !«*ft / ; h.'Tto imt enoiiL'h fcii.s to take *1 

,, > 1 I I'loin, J liavi; soiiu* hnn- 

l'':*"" 1.7 7. 1 1 ,.:ii 


.“i -^Ineji i!i a fieltl, an 4 l ^ .''anl to int.''»dt, ‘ II 1 

Iujw man} .■*hci*ji wimM lic left/ ; h.'Tto imt enoiiL'h feii.s to take -I 

,, > 1 I'loin, J l4ave some hnn- 

l-mm .ijJ >Iie»‘n i , ■ . i i -n 

take :)l'i .hcv "•? V‘"‘‘ ’’T’ J ‘ 

t.iko »»ne ol thoM* '■> Iinndretis, 

and tlicre romain 17«i -Iu*e]i. and it into tens.” 

Ado. One luindu-il vonld 

Ada. I don't niidinstand at make ten tens, just a.s t)ie ten 
all how V on eonhl .sul/daef that, made ten one.s. 

|»}i]'a. How ondd }oii t.ike (» !*. 'I’lne; and those A’w tens, 

oius iVom 2 one's? Six i.s willi the one ten, made (deran 

than 2. lens. 1 then eonnletl up the 

l\ If} on Mill he patient, I j dilVerenoc lietween 4 tens and 
Mill shoM }oii. 1 said to my- j II tens, ami round that it was 
^elf, I want to take (j ones from 7 ten.s, whieh you see I leave 
2 one.s, hilt J can'ty for 2 is less written down, 
tliaii 0. “ lint,” I .said, “ I have Ada, Yes’. You suhtracted 
inoie than 2 .sheep in the njjjier the hundreds next, f .snppo.se. 
lim* of li;jnres, for the next 2 j V. Yes. I did not say to 
me-iiis twenty .sheep, or 2 ' m\ self, “3 hiindreil Jiom 5 

.so I ean take* oik} of lhe.se ten.s, hnmlred,'’heeanse I \on\ehanqed 
and cimnif it into ones; then 1 . one of them into tens ; 1 there- 
sh.ill liHNe enonjTli to take fi , fore had only 4 hnmlred in tlie 
from.” '^riiis ten wliieli I hor- I upper line. 'I'hc dill’enMice he- 
rowed m.'idete/t and, when j tween .** hundred and 4 hundred 

1 adileil it to the n»'o one.s, \ is 1 hundred. 

theie were twelve ones. I now ! Thus the answer to my ipies- 
eoiinted from the G iip to the tioii was 6 one.s, 7 ten.s, 1 hun- 
>2, and found that then there :drcd; or, as we .say j^eucrally, 
were G ones rein.iininj;. ! I hundred, 7 ty, 5 one.s. 

Adti, T ean understand th.'it; | Now, let me .see if you can 
blit wiiat did you do Avhen you , woik the following; sum: — 
wanted to .snhiraet 4 tens from 42,27G apiilcs 

2 ti ns? / couldn’t do such a 24,18‘» api.les. 

__ 

P. Mor could 1 ; for you 

see, in the lirst place, that I — 

had only one ten in ilie iijiper Ada. Take 9 upjilcs from 6 


From 42,27G ai>plcs 
take 24,189 apples. 


Ada. Take 9 upjilcs from 6 
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FKIDAV 


ThKASANl' FAGKS. 


ARITJIMGJIC. 


a])i)U*s. I r.vnuot ilo it ; so 1 • T <-;iniiot do it; then I unit 
Uiku I tell fium tlie 7 ten-, und f.ike oiiu of tlit* Iniiidivds. 
rliaiij;e it into in 10 ■ Ada. Ifji, ini! tlicrc* aro no 

und 0 arc Ki; from 9 to 1C linmlrcds to take! Wliat will 
•in* 7. • iiow', jjapa? 

Takii H tens from 0 tens. 1 '■ 1*. J want > on to notice w Imt 

cannot tlo it. I j:ct l(t tens!! d<i. I DKiku hundreds hy 
from oil'* of tliii IminlnaK, and ' takin;' op*» of the tlntuaftntl't. 
J then li:i\e HI tciK. From 8 j 'I’liis 1 elianj;e into 10 linn- 
lens to H; leiK aie lens. jdreds. 

'r.ike I liiiiidred from 1 linn- 1 Adn. So tliat now', instead 
died, aii'l lliere lemain 0 him- . of haiin;^ 0 Imndreiis in llic 
dred^. i place for himdreds, }on have 

'Take -I thousand from ‘i thou- j 10. 
sand. 1 c.Mi’L d(» it. J taki* : /*. True. J w ill now chan;]jo 

one of 111 '* ten thon>-imls from j one of tlu'-.e 10 hundreds into 
llie. iieM l'';j;'irv“, and I tiieii I tens. 

have lii H’on-aiid. I'rom 'riicn. instead of hav iin^ 

llioii^an'l to 12 th<ni*-and is S 10 Imndicd 2 tens, \oiilnne9 
tlion^.iinl. I hnndH‘'l 12 tens. 

l''i')m 2 hv lltniiyaud {i) ti'u' I*. Ve^. Fioin 4 ten ^ to 1*2 
tlixiiisyiiid Is 1 ten llioiisand. 'tens are 8 lens, k’niin 2 I'lin- 

So, till' dili»*reiiee hetween dii*d to 9 liiindri'd aie 7 Imn- 
tln* lower nnmlier and the'<lied, and so on. Von ean 
iij)pi*r niimlfr is — |lini>hthe sum \onrsi‘ll. lieu; 

7 on,'., s I, MM. (I iMMMhcK si'.' “ '’‘I'"- sum or the 

tlioiisaail, I tea tliousnnd ajjples; kiinl : 


or, 1 will write it in the old 
wax, — 

AJ,(\Yf 

1 8,087 applod 


From 420,001 sheep 
take 210.074 sheep. 


I 

I 

I 

! 

! 

i 


P. Yi*iy well, Ada. Now it 
is my liirii. I will show you 
soiiielhiii;; else. 

( X! rxf 

From 1 4 2,0 2 0 marbles 

take 18 1,2 4 0 marbles. 

•10,780 

If yon will juiy p-ent atten- 
tion, yon xxill he able to nmler- 
stand howl haxe worked this 
Slim. 

0 ones from 0 ones are 0 
ones. Take 4 tens fiom 2 tens. 
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Adff. 4'ake 4 shec]) from 1 
sheep. 1 ean’t do it. 1 would 
ehuiige a ten into ones, but 
there are no tens, so 1 ean’t do 
it. 1 xvonld chan;;c one of the 
huvdipd.s to make tens, l)iit there 
are none; I woiihl eliaii«;e one 
of tlie thuusditds to make hiiii- 
dieils, l)nt there are none; 1 
would change a ten thon^andj 
aiul I find that I haxe one. 

J tin^thousand makes 10 single 
thousands; but I leaxe only 9 
j thousand in the plaec for thoii- 
, sands, because 1 change one 


I 



f IJIIM V. 


rM:ASANT PACKS. 


-AIMTIMIKTIC. 


il'tn In liiihtlml. 1 Kmvo 9 of not *50 (‘oiTccl or SO rcM.soiiJiMo. I 
t!j<‘ m Ijiiiiilii'ds ill tlic i>I:icft In this way you ivc:i|iituljitc 
Tor liiiiuln‘<l^, iin«l 1 ‘h.inL^-* the \onr h’csons in and, 

other into |(t 1 Ic.ive 9 h\ cliiiii'jing tlicse liiri^er (|iuin- 

ttMi-4 in the ]ilin o I'or the tens, tities* into sinniler one>, yon 

;infl eh.iii^e flie orlier ti-ns into learn to fad ihv vtOnv ol' eaeli 

uui . In .m l I an* i i oiu*^. nninher. 

Now tile rt-'-t 1 '. <*asy. Von may carry out tlic same 

l-'ioin i to I I ,iie 7. ]>]an (that of clian^iiiji; the 

l-rom 7 tell" to 1> tens* arc 2 l.ir<;er ijiiantities into smaller 
tc'js.. ones) when \ on praeticeCojn- 

Kioin I linmlred to 9 hnmlred i*ni so Srniii ve i ion. J lu'ed 
are n ImuMi'i >1 not teacji \on Imw to woih the 

Fioiii '• iiioii-an'l to 9 thon- two f'ollow in;; sums. When von 
s.md .11 e I ‘ I lions.nnl. Iia\e not enoii'j:li jience, mui 

h’roin I t'Mi ilniii>and to 1 ten make them hy clian^in;; one of 
tlioU''.ind .ne n ten thousand. your '•hillm;;^ ; when son hast* 
Fiom 2 iiundi'i'd tliouN.md to ni» shillin;;.s to c h.iiue, yon 
4 hmrlu'd in ni'-and aie 2 hnn- make them hy clian;:inL; one of 
<lied thoii-.md your pounds. 

So tin ililieuMice hctsvemi the Yon sec that I Jiave svritlen 
twommihei- ot sheeji i.s2iMk<»27 ^ tlic ‘‘answer*’ toeaeh sum, tuid 
sli(‘('|). I the proof. Tr\ if son (an ssork 

I*. ..\nd son cm pros'C that ! these sum.s correctly. 


fills »lilierenci‘ is the coircct 

From . , . 

1)1 1 

10 

d\* 

one l.s addiiii; it to the smaller 
nimdicr. Von w ill lind that it 

Take . . . 

.^04 

10 


will thus hceome eijual to the 
laiu<*r iiMiiihi-r. 

, Diliercnce 

1 

JUI) 

1!) 

“ 1 

1 thoik, ])apa, that this 
is a wa> of woikin;; snh- 

tractioin ^^’lllic showed me a 

1 Proof. . . 

! 

1 

ON 

10 


shorter s\ay; lie only added a 

1 1* rom . . . 

20 

0 

n 

10 tell to the top, and 1 to the 
next li;'iiv'.' in the lower line. 

/■'. Willie’s method is shorter 
and less *■ tronhle’jome,” but it 

1 I'ake . . . 

1 

Dill’ercncc 

2S 

1!) 

Hi 

i" in»t 'O fiiKid a way as this 
ssliieh I hasesliosMi you ; it is j 

Proof. . . 

2‘> 

0 

M 


BIRDS. 

TtiK birds th.it fly 
In iiir so lii;;h, 

And iImisc who share 
Oiir hojrics and (jarc, 

The asvjin, the duck, the goose, 


Braise JIim svlio gave them I 


The cock that crows 
When day is near, 

The hen that tends 
Her brood with cure; 
Have all to man their use, 
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10th Week. SATUBDAT. Poetry. 


TIIB SEASONS OK DEATH, 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

Ami (lovvei'H to wither nt tlic north-wind’s breath, 

And to .“ft ; — but all, 

Thou liiKSt a/l bcahons for thine own, Death ! 

Dll}’ is for mortal care, 

Jive lor irlail iiicetin«r« round the joyon.s hearth, 

*\i;rlit lor the dreams of hleep, the voiee of piayer ; 
Dot all for thee ; thou inii^htiebt of the earth. 

The bnmjnet hath its hour, 

It^ feverish liour of mirth and sonff ami wine; 

There comes a day lor •rrief‘s o'env helimiifj ])ower, 
A tune for softer fears; — but alt are thine. 

Youth ami the openinir rose 
]\Iay look like thiiijr.s t(»o glorious for «leeay, 

Ami Pilule at thee; but tlmii art not of those 
ho wait for rii»eiied bloom to seize their ])rey. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

Ami llowers to witlier at the norlh-wiml’s breath, 

And stars to set; — but all, 

Tlioii hast seasons for tliino own, 0 Dcnlli ! 

We know when moons shnll wnne. 

When suinnier birds from fur sball erosa tlic sea. 

When nutumirs hue shall tiiiL'c the poldeii ^^rain; 
Put who shall tcaeh us when to look for tliee.^ 

Ts it when spriiiff’s first "ale 
Conies forth to whisper where the violets lie? 

Is It when ro.ses in our pafh.H p*ow jMle.^ 

They have 07t(’ season; — al/ aro ours to die! 

Tliou art, wlierc billows fonni ; 

Tlioii art wliere music melts the air; 

Thou art around us iii our peaceful home; 

And the w’orld calls us forth, and thou art thet'c! 

Thou art where friend meets friend, 
llenentli the shadow of the elm to rest; 

Thou art w here foe iiiecth foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and t words beat down tlie princely eicst. 

Leaves hove their time to fall, 

And llowers to wither at the north- wind’s breath. 

And Stars to set but all. 

Thou hast all seasons fur thine own, 0 Death ! 

Hits. II KHANS. 
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11th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


('iiAUixr. 

“ Ih;Ut‘veth fU thlufjs'* 
o( ic r\iti.sii 111 \iH.r.. 

ITi.iii ! Undo .I«»liii) [ dnl not mnoli liko tlii.s bill, 

Ik IV IS .‘inoiluT tnlo on Uli.i- . lor sdino inisi.-lMi’x ons Inul 

rit\ ; 1 loiMnl II 111 iiiv Jioad wiiflon an S at tin* oii'l of the 
niorimiir, io:iil\ iii.ulo. '[ tir>*t line on i“\i*i\ bdl of the 

As I w.i-^ nfniiiinj' from kiml. So the bill vn'inoil to 
Loii'lon l.i'.t anfnmii. (von know j sjir, that l*.irkin ujis disliked 
I alwjiys jjo to Ltjiidoii every I by all t he be.iilles in e\isr,enee. 
xear, and \oii ina\ a-'k ><»nr| JJefou* 1 reached home, I saw 
aniit if 1 don't ai.vax.s brin;;'inore of the.se plaeards, and 
|jlenly of [neseiits xMth me). I heard the boN.s of the ))laec 
That is Ciiviiiiv, (said ler\ iii;^. JLviuvIN for kvkr !*' 
Lne\ .) I I5y all this 1 saw \erv clearly 

I don'l think it i<i, (sanUthal we were to have an elee- 
IJinl-'); for if I d'ulu'l brin^ tioii in the paiish. Onr parish 
th.'iii— if I didn’t — but weuilliis a very hinall one; and the 
not i. ilk aboMi that matter nou. most importiint man in the 
I had h( en jiwjiy thiee week'', ' |da<’e then wa.s old .Mr. llnm- 
and the lirst tiling that 1 idi- 1 jilirey.s, so the morniii;' after 
ser\ eil on eiitei iiij; our xiliage, j my arrival, I paid iMr. lliirii- 
wa.s lhi.s tiling — {phrevs a visit. 

- - - - , Tom. AVho w\as Mr. Ilum- 

1 1IOW1.KII j pbreys, uncle? 

roll Uncle, lie wms called “ Tluc 

IBEAlBIii;:. ! 1 Father of the Vdlage.” It was 

‘ ■ - - — i lie who biidt the new' inarket- 

Tnm. Tli.it i.s a placiudy place; the new cumfortahlc 
Uncle! [cottages which the men who 

Unde. Yes, and undorneath * work at the foundry live in 
It was another, on red jiajicr — j were built by bim; he planted 

I the trees on each .side of the 

I A'O JIKAlttifiM I j walks in the church-yaid; and 
LIlvK j I so on. 

1(141^. j 1 found Mr. Humphreys in 

I his study. There were on his 

1(>1 


MONDAY. PLEASANT PAGES. MORAL LEShON. 

tnblc sovimmI handbills rtlatiii;' I At tlic cntliuing ewcctio'i, 
to tlic clcL-lioii. “ 1 Iiave tJiir.” 

])C(;n tliinkini' about these two j “Oh, you wi.^h me to vote 
iiH-ii,” he said, wlicn 1 men- . for you, Mr. Bowles. Well, I 
tioned whal I had called iihout. 1 don’t know so iniu-h of \ou as 
“ I am n ally i)M//le<l rf> know' i 1 do of yoiir friend l*arkin. J)o 
whom to \ote I'or. I’Anivm is ' }oa think you could attend to 
a very ;:o<m 1 man, I think; he . the duties faithfully ?” 
has a wife and ftcveri small; “AVcll, thit, illi not for me 
children ; Bow Ics has a w ife and ; to thay tho, but ^hem atli 
fi^e small cliddrcn. 'I’hey are 1 know th me, I think thay 
both lik(“. tlie candidates in that 1 alwyth twy to ilo my 
( 'ruik'-hank’s ])ictnre — theyjhetht. 1th thiity-two ycarth 
have |denly of small eliihlren. ctune Cwithmatli, afh 1 have 
I’arkui, \ou know', is a been in thith paw ith.” 
tinman, ami I dare say that he “Yes; we oii^ht to know 
wouhl lie \ cr\ jrl id of the situa- you b\ this time, ]\lr. Bowles; 
lion, tor bis business is not ami 1 must say tliat I Jiave 
Iar;;e. 'I'lie new bea«IIe is toj alwayssecn Mmatcbuichonthe 
lake care ol the new' fire - 1 Sunday, 'riien, a;:am, you see, 
escape, as will as the enpne, Mr. I’aikin is a \ci\ rcj^ular 
so that he is to l)e paid £20 a attendant; i belicNe he know's 
u*ar. L e\j)ect we shall ba\e a all the pews as well as mmi do.” 
visit from both of the candi- “ Veth, lhir,j>'wa))th hedoolh. 
dates this morniii;;. Come in !” T’ve mdlin to tha\ j;in Milher 
he added, as a seiwant knocked l‘arkinth.” 
at the door. “ Jlut I hear that he is a 

“ Please sir,” said the scr- more active man than }ou, 
vant, Bowles wishes to friend Bowles.” 

speak to you.” “ PVaplh he ith, thir, but T 

“ Ask him uj) stairs then.” alwavlh do iny belhl. And, 
We heanl a thump thump on if .>ou would j^ive me them 
the stairs directly afterwards hoyth to mind in turth, and the 
— a ilouble thunijiinjo;. “ Yes,” 1 jiewth to i»pen, well ihir, I’m 
saiil, “ there f/nnwo. Yon don’t thiire vou eoubl depend ’pon 
mean to sa_\ that hotli euiuli- me. Ami, thir, atli lor the 
d.ites are <• 0111111 }; at oncer” jiawith injrine — but irb not lor 
Yes, 1 think so,” said Mr. me to tb])eak of mytbelf.” 
Iliimjilireys. “No! 1 siippo. j “ AVell, Mr. Bowles, you 
that this is a friend of his; he shall have my vote, if I iiiid 
is come to earry the cards and you more suitable than tlic 
])apers. — Coixl iiioniiiig, Mr. other party; hut 1 believe he 
Bowles!” is a very elever man.” 

“Your thorvniit, thir! “ Well, thir, I dare tliay he 
I have tome to thow'itliit vour ith, but 1 would do my betht, 
wote and iiitewctht.” Good morning, thir.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Hum- “ Good morning, Bowles! — 
phreys. Well,” said Mr. Iluinphrcys, 
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mniiiij; to me a smile, “ I slioiildliiirilly think that, 

“ ue shall have Pvukfn here sir. I have been in this parish 
X(»\v, \oii pay att<‘nlionI 1 six years, next Mi<lsnnimer, ami 
w ill sa,\ to him exactly the same I oimlit to know the inhahit- 
wonU as I ha\e to liowles ants pVett\ well. You see, sir, 
— let iis noliee his answers.” there are the hoys to look after, 
lii fore the la**! words had and tlnise ehddren arc in the 
hi I .Mr IImiiphre\s* month, in haldt of inoekinj' Mr. Bowles, 
a a Iked Tviikiv. heeaiise he lisps — J e.'in't e\eii 

“^<iMr servant, sir,*’ said keep iny own children from 
I ‘.II km. “ 1 hope you are well, domjf it." 

'ir. Hope y-e/ are well, too, I5iit I hear that he is a 
''ill" In' atlded. a'ldie^sliijr me. more aelive man than }ou, 
” lih?" said Mr. 1 Iiimj>hie\ s. fueiid 1‘aikin.” 

“ I hope \oa are <|iiite well, “ And / have heard, sir, that 
'•h'.'* lepeated I’arkiii, in a he is one c»f the la/ii'-'l men in 
loihlor \niei, sllp]>o^lnJ^ Mr. the jiarish. It is on llial ae- 
lIiMiiphre\ > to he <leaf. I (‘oiiiit that 1 think it my duty 
liasecoiiie aliout your Note at to oppose him. A man who 
ill" eh'i'lioii, sir!" dvies not take, the p.iins lo 

“ (Ml! Noii wi^h me to Note speak propel ly — who lisjis as 
'or Noii, .Mr. l*aikm? \Vcll, 1 much as he did when he was a 
• ioiTt kiioNv so mneli «d' you as 1)()\ — that must he laziness, I 
1 do of Noiir frieiiil Howies, am sure.’’ 

D.) Non tliiiik yon could attend “\Vell, JMr. Harkin, yousliall 
to tin* di;M<‘s faithfully ?” , liave my vote il 1 lind yon 

I snpjiosc, sir, noii are more siiifahle tliaii the other 
jokinii .\itli me,” saiil Tarkin, ])arty, hut I hclieve he is a nci'n 
" to call Howies luy frieini. indiistriuiis innn." 

/A' /s un frltiidtff mine, sir. I I’m afraid n oil'll find your- 
ncN cr have, mueli lodo Nvitli tiiat self mistaken, sir,” said 1‘arkiii, 

I las> of men; he eannot read rather sliarjilN, for he .seemed 
oi write eorrcetly — tliat is to as if he N'lmifl not hear to hear 
"ay, n<;t — not — not as he nii;.dit l^oNvle.s spoken wcilol'. “(iimd 
he ctfierteil to do, tor a headie. morniiiL'', sir." 

.V*. lor my ailendinf; to the 1 liad notic(‘il that nnIuIc -Mr. 
diities. of course I can — noii IlnmjdireN s nnus talking, lie was 
iieNcr/mn' seen me aNvay from Nviitiii;' on a jiieee of jiaper 
chill ell, liardly ever.” which lay lu*fore him. M'lien 

‘‘ Yes," said my friend, “ we l*arkin N\as ;;one, he showed 
on;:ht to know yon hy this time, me that he had druNvn a strai;;!!! 
Mr. Parkin ; and 1 mii.st say, line from the top to the bottom 
that I have alNvays seen you at of the j»aper, and that he had 
church oil the Sunday. U’hen, Nvritten in short hand the aii- 
again, you see, that S/r. Bowles \ swers of BonvIcs on one side of 
is a very regular attendant ; I . the line, and those of Parkin 
lielievc he knoNvs all the pews ion the other side. “1 have 
ns well as you do." | added them up,” be said, “ and 
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1 have quite decided whom T 
will vote for.” 

Jiut Mr. ITimiphrpys would 
not tell me his deci'.ioii, and he 
left me to judj^e for myself. 

i Oil tlic day of tlie election, it 
' seemed jnetty ch‘.ii* wlisit 
; course imiltiTs wouM take. 

, 'J’lu* lir)\s and j;iils were ail 

* er\in;:, “ Parkin I'or hVKK.” 
'I'lie people liastened to the 

! \cslry with as laiicli iiiiport- 
I aiici* as llioii;rli lliey uere el<*ct- 
I iii^if a Alemher of Parliament. 

'rii(‘. state, of the poll at 10 
. o’eloek was — 

I 

llowlp«i - - - - 14 

Af;ain, at 1 o’eloek it was — 

* l*arkln • • . OM 

IB4»n U»<4 • • • • 41 

Hut the men at Dio iron- 
foundry had not voted yet. 
They left <dl' work at half-pa.st 
d; tliere. wen*, .seventy men 
altoj'ether, and lifty-two of 
th(‘ni had votes. They deter- 
mined that they would all v«)te 
for the same man, hut they 
eonld not come to one opinion. 
At last they re.solved that they 
would all vote on the same side 
as Mr. lliimphrevs. They all 
af^reed that their landlord, wdio 
was “The Fatherol the Village,” 
was a hetter Jud^e than they 
were. So they all marched in 
ti body to the chiireh, and 
i waiteii until Mr. llunqdircN.s 
.should come out fiom j?ivinj; 
Ins vt»le. 

“Don’t vote for Howies!” 

I said the children. “Down with 
I old Howies!” 

I “No poo«l thnulth 

I AVotes for llowlth.*' 
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Five .small children! 

. friends,” said Howles’s ])arty. 

“ S* ven small children !” said 
Parkin’s party. And a ^reat 
many more thiiij^s were .said, 
sindi as people only .say at elec- 
tion time. It was .said that 
I’arkin had given the children 
of iIk \illage a great many 
sweetmeatf . .ind had given them 
some Phristma.s eandle^tieks 
ont of his shop. Mr. Howies, j 
liowever, was a barher, and all 
he would oiler to do for them, ! 
was to cut their hair. I 

Or to s/tiirv them, (said j 
Ion ). 

1 Yes, but tile cliil- \ 

<lren wi'ro not likely to care i 
abtnit eiDior jM I mIcuc. It was j 
lie.ird, b<>we\er, tliat P.nkiii | 
w.'i'. “awfully >rrie!” wiili bis i 
own tbildren, and tli.it he a\.is 
ev(‘u unkind to Ins wife. 'Die 
workm<*n w ere talking over one 
or two matters which they did 
not like in Parkin’.s eliar.ieter, 
when .Mr. IIi’mi'Iiki.'v s was seen 
coming (Hit of the ve-^liy. 

Then- was, instantly, a Ini/.z 
;^llong^t the iron-lomuliw men, 
.nnl one of them an\am‘ed to 
speak to him. \Vhcn he heard 
of thoir determination, lie said 
that lie would rather tliat each 
man sliould vote aeeoi«ling to 
his own indgnient, but they 
would not agree, t«) this. 

“ Well, then, frieinks,” said 
Mr. Humphreys, “if ^on really 
mu.>t know' my opinion, ,>ou 
shall have it. Hoth the candi- 
dates callcil upon nio. When I 
spoke to Howies about the oha- 
lai ter of his o]>poneut. lie never 
said a word against him ; he w ns 
rituly fo believe evey ifthiiifj / said 
in his favour. When Parkin 
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j called on me, he u'ouU not //c- 1 well of them, and to believe 
i lict'i'au'orilin. /'tivnurof'I^ou'fes; that they arc good, than 
I he ^aid all he could to damage by one who will think evil of 
hi.s ch:iract(‘r. ; thorn.’.’ 

“ Now, friends, T have mtic' When the workmen of tlie ( 
very ceifain rule for iudging of iroii-foundrv heard these tvords, 
other pcoidc. Hear it — they reineinhere*! the reports 

\Vlieiiever I liiid ;i man ' coiieeriiiiur the wife and chil- | 
u illing to helieve a gooil report <lreii of I’arkin, and they all ^ 
of another, e^peeially of hi> shouted, ‘‘Jlowi.Es i-'oR j:veu.’* I 
enemy, 1 know dire(“fl\ that 1 was ju>t entering the \estry . 
this man has sonu' good in him. to vole tor Ihiwles; many 
Again, when 1 lind a man others followe*! my cxamjile, 
thinking and spenking ill t>f ami in a tew minutes the clee- 
! other', I think to m\-C‘lt that tion was settled. I’.irkin had 
; lie lias not cliarity. lie thinks hoastial half an hour hefore . 

' thus heeanse he has cmI within that he was ret loin of success, 
j hini'oclf. We all judge other-s and now Jlowles h.id won by a 
[ hy wliat we are ourselves. J)o inajoiit} of 12. 

! \ oil uuileiM.iud that?*’ | 

I “ Ves, sir,” they all replied. I You may make your ow n Ics- 

i “Then,”said Mr. Humphreys, ‘ son from this tale. Ii‘au only tell 

* as 1 am tjnile- sure about tiiis \ on that Mr. lliiinjihreys’words 
lule, I h.i\e Noted for Mr. have jiroveil (piite true; that 
I llowh's. 1 believe, too, that N\e iiinl I’aiiwin to be not so 
j the children nyiII be ke)a in good a man as he was su])])osed 
I order in the chiiieh much better to be, and tliat Boavles is an { 
by one nnIio is ready to think ecrellenl beadle, j 


1 'Wuo ever lo.st hy giving? 

j Tlio sky |Kmr.s down its riiiii, 

j Retresliing all tilings living, 

! ' While mists rise up again. 

I fio, roll the sparkling fountain, 

I And drain its hasiri dry; 

Tlie barren seeming iiiouritaiii 
Will iill its clmliec high. 

“Who ever lost by loving? 

Tlioiigli ail our Jicart w'C pour, 

Still other spirits irio\ing, 

, To pay our love w'ltli more. 

And wiia there over blessing 
I Tlint di<l not turn and rest ; 

I A double power ])osBcssing, 

I Tlio blusser being blessed? 

[ Nav York Observer, 
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CAI.YCIFI,OUALS, &c. 


Sub-class 2. — Ca lycifloiia ls. 

P. Wc will proceed with onr 
aoeoiint of tho orders of this 
biih-cluss. 

Order 4. 

1K)SACK/K. 

Plnvts rescmhlijHj the Wild- 
JtoaK, or HTiiAwuBnnY Blossom. 

n (Parts.) — The ]»arta of theso 
]»liiTit.s closely resemble those of the 
PoniiHvulueefP in the suh-class 
ThaUnn'k florals. They hnvo live 
St pals llve^Wa^j* (aornotimoB, 

but very sehlorn, there arc only four 
of each). — Tho struwherry-blos- 
.soin sccina to have ten sepals, hut, 
on examination, those nro found to 
ho arranpfcd In two rows; tho out- 
sit lo row may thoreforo ho con- 
sitlorod os bracts. Tho stamens 
are numerous and per/prynous* — 
(it in principally hy the stamens 
that this order is distiiii'iii.slicd 
from tho Jtanuncnhicete, w'hich 
luivo ////^w"ynou.s stamona). The 
pi.stil or tlie atrawl)erry (like that 
•if tlie crowjoot on tiio Banuncu- 
laceie) consists of a cluster of dis- 
tinct carpels : but whon tho corolla 
has fallen otf, these carpels arc 
separated from cacli other by the 
receptacle, which gradually swell.s 
and forma a tender juicy fruit ; the 
carpels still remain on tho outside, 
where they may be seen in any 
slraw’herry. The calyx, us is m ell 
known, remains at tho base of tho 
fruit (hero apain tho tlower diller.s 
from the crowfoot, which has n 
deciduous calyx). The number of 
carpels and the manner of their 
ilovelopment, vary very much in 
the dilferent flowers rf this order. 

• .See second out, pape 1S2, vol. 
w'liere. In tlie lust hue, for .^wgynous, 
rend jiier/gynoiis. 

IflO 


• \ni\\craspherry^ tho carpels them- 
j selves BW'cll and become the fruit ; 
in tiic doff -rose the fruits, which 
are called hips and haws" con- 
sist of the tube of the calyx. The 
fruit of the apple-tree consists of 
the ovary and tho tube of the calyx 
united. In the Almond Tride, 
which includes the plum^ apricot j 
■ peachy cherry, ikc., tho carpel be- 
j comes a hanl stone. 

I Jn size, these jilants are cither 
. h^»*baceouB, are shriih.**, or trees, 
i The h ares nro cither simple or 
compound ; *hcy arc alternate, and 
pcnernlly have two stipules. 

b ( TwWc/ />.?.) — Roses, poten- 
tillas, strawberry, raspberry, ajiple, 

I pear, whitethorn, mountain ash, 
sloe or blnekthorn, plum, cherry, 
apricot, peach, nectarine, almond, 
Rortupnl laurel, common laurel, 
cherry laurel, itc. itc. These 
plants form the Order Rosace e. 

c {f/.ses of this Order.) — This 
order is nearly Cf|ual in extent and 
importance to the Leocminosij.k, 
for it contains the principal and 
most valuable of our fruits. 


0\AaRACR.l^. 

Plants re.wmhlinij the (Eno- 

TllKK.V. 

{Varieties, l*nrts, and Thes .) — 
The (Knotiieua, or eveninp-prim- 
rose (formerly called onairrn, or 
ass-food); the EriLOiiirM, or 
willow-herb, and the FrsriiiA, 
are the best knowm plants of this 
order in Enplnnd; the principol 
flowers are found in America. 

They are distinpuished hy tho 
ovary, which has four cells, each 
[ contuininp many seeds ; tho pistil 
\ has one style and four stipmas. 
1 There nro four or eight stamens. 
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(To which classes »»f tiie Linnaan 
system do tlic plants tliercfore, 
belong ?) The calyx is superior to 
Iho ovary (or/yi/Vynons — that is to 
say, the sepals surround tlio ovary, 
and secni to arise from the top). 
Tlie flowers are either of a red 
purple, white, blue, or yellow 
colours In size they are either 
iicrhaccous or arc shrubs. 

{Xote. — The deep crimson part 
of the fusehia is the calyx, — liere it 
may be plainly seen that the calyx 
is superior, ns the spread inpf sepals 
arise from tlic toj) of the ovary ; 
tlio small dark-pur[do leaves rolled 
up within it arc the petals.) 

Order 6. 

MYIITACH.E. 

Plants resembling the Mtiitlb. 

{Parts.)— Calf/sV superior, with 
five sepals, sometimes four, forininnf 
a lube ( \yrolla \\ ilh same number 
of petals as there are sepals. Sta- 
mens numerous; sometimes only 
twice ns many as tim petals. Ovary 
with three cells, cadi many-seeded. 
Pistil with simple style and 
stigma. 

The principal distinction of the 
or<ler is the peculiarity of the 
leaves, which are tilled with trans- 
parent dots like those of the oranpe- 
Ireu; tlic.-o dots are, as in the other 
case, rcccjitncles for a fragrant 
aromatic nil. 

( Varivties and Uses.) — The 
common myrtle ; the clove-tree ; 
the pimento, or all-spice; the 
guava; ilic poniegranate-treo; and 
the gum-tree of Australia. 

iNote. — The clove has only two 
cells in the ovary, and the parts 
are arranged in fours. Every part 
of this tree abounds in aromatio 
oil; the unripe.^an’6r-i>Mr/rfof this 
plant and the berries of the all- 
spice are two of our ]irincipal 
spices. The berries and fruits of 


some kinds are eaten ns fruits; 
and the Malays use the leaves of 
one species as a tea, 

* Order 7. 

CUCUUniTACE.E. 

Plants resembling the 

( Parts.) — These nro tall herlta^ 
ccofM plants, growing in the tro- 
pics, and in temperate climates 
under glasses. They have twining 
stems with tendrils. The sepaUt^ 
petals, and .stamens are each five 
in number. In the ciicumhcr the 
sepals are sometimes wanting, and 
the corolla then looks like a calyx. 
The ovary has three or live united 
carpels; as the fruit ripens, the 
partitions of these carpels are lost, 
and they form only one cell. The 
pulp of the fruit is formed like 
that of the apple, hy the prolonged 
receptacle and tiihc of the ealyx. 
The shape of the fruit is varied; 
in the cueumber it is long — the 
gourd is nearly globular; so also 
are the wir/ea, /rater- melon, i^‘c. ; 
the pumpki/i, vegvtahlv-marrow, 
have oval and other shapes. 
These plants form tlio Order Cu- 
ClJIlllIT.VCJi.K. 

([hes of this Order.) — Tlicso 
plants arc UM*ful, particularly in 
hot countries, for llieir cooling pulp. 
Some also supply useful vessels — 
the rind of tlie gourd, when cut in 
half, forms two basins; some grow 
in the shape of bottles, huiiig six 
feet long hy one foot and a linlf in 
circumference. The vcgciahlc- 
inarrow is a common dish at the 
dinner-table; melons are used on 
the Oontineiit fur feeding cattle, 
hogs, ibc. 

Order 8. 

PASSIFLORE.E. 

Plants resembling the Pabhion- 
FLUw’uB. 

{Parts, Sec.) — ^The passion-fiower 
is found jiriiici pally in America. 
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It was so oulle«l by tlio superstitious 
fipnnianls, who pave religious 
niiirrs even to the rivers aiifl towns 
of the countries tiiej discovered. 
They tbonpht tlint tlie five a'ntiicrs 
of the Htumens represented the five 
wounds of Our t^Hviour; tliat tlie 
three styles of the pistil represented 
the nniiri of the eross; that the 
column forined by thestninena re- 
presented the erops itpclf; and 
tiinf. the 7ivnm'ovs little ^fihree 
which spread fioin the cup were 
like the crown «)f thorns. The, 
petals and sepals ore each five in i 
nu III her. 

The orarp when ripe is egg- ' 
shaped, and very fleshy inside; it 
may ho eaten with bafely. When 
cut iieros.^ It is found to contain 
many pnl)>y seeils, whicli grow 
from three ]»arielal jdacentie, like 
IhoHo of the violet. In tins country 
tlie ripe ovary isHoinctiinesaslare'c 
ns a hen's cpg. In eoine trojiieal 
kinds it rcaclies the .‘•ize of a man’s 
head, and contains a slightly acid , 
])ulp. 'I’he rind, tor), is a litticacid ; i 
when cut into slices and made' 


Order 9. 

CIl.\R.SlJLACEiR. 

Plants resembling the IIOUSE- 
I LEEK. 

1 {Parts, ^‘c.) — These plants have 
thick “succulent” heaves. It is 
said, that “they are found in the 
, driest situotions, wliciv not a blade 
' of gross nor n jairticlc of moss can 
grow; on naked rocks, old walls, 
and sandy but ])hiins exposed to 
the heavy dews of night, and 
the scorching miil-day rays.” 

The ports of thcbc ])hin*tB vary in 
niimhcr; the petals are of the 
same numlier as the sepals; the 
stfurrns (which altervafe with the 
'petals) are cither equal in numher 
or twice us m.inv ; the ear pels of 
' the jnstil are as numerous as the 
petals, nml each contains .several 
ovules. The noi SK-?I.EEK has 
' twelve Ftnmcns, and twelve styles 
to the pistil ; while the stone- 
cuoi* has five bcj)iils, j)ctals, and 
])istils, and ten stamens. These 
plants arc very lenaeion.soflife; they 
can resist tho sun’s lavs, Ijccnuso 


into (arts, it ta.stcs suinctliiiig like; the cuticle of tho leaf is so very 
apple. I thick and has lew slumatu. 


JANE’S NEW FIIOCK. 

Anti so you have got a new frock, little Jonc, 

And a pretty one truly it is ; 

W’cll, 1 iiopc you’ll ne’er vex your dear mother again, 
lint thank your kind parenU fur tliis. 

JJiit why do you run, Jane, so oft io tlie gla.'^s, 

And why strut about all flic day, 

Anil loss n]i your head wlicn your playfellows pass, 

If you are rather smarter than they I 

1 fear that gay frock, Jane, may do you some harm, 

If vmir heart thus to pride should incline, 

For (It css is to keep us hut tidy and warm, 

And not make us gaudy and fine. 

That vve may with ])icly ever he drest, 

Should bill! he our chiefest desire, 

* For modesty is of all oriiauicnts best, 

Humility noble'' t attire. 

Phymes Worth liememhering. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

NOllTII AM PTONS111 HE. 

“My DEAR Children, — ; Roman Catholic also. And do 

‘‘I can’t say rhat there arc i yon remember how, alter the 
many rnin.s in Northampton- ; ilaiipiiiii was dead, she mamed 
shire. Now. I liad heard of ' Lord Dariilev. and had a little 


IJiyhum Femns, and UntcUei/j 
and Norlhumjttnit, and Folher- 
inytty. There u'd-c castles in 
these old places — a long time 
ag«) — ainl, alter the castles, 
there were tiieir ruins, j>erhaps 
— but where are they now ? 

“That is the (|uc.stion. ‘Mas- 
ter!’ I said to an old peasant 
who was sitting down on a 
stone, ainl was doing nothing at 
all, ‘ Master, where is Fotiieu- 
INGAY Casi'le ? ’ 

“ ‘Noo, tliere ben’t iioo castle 
lierc, /nr.’ 

“ ‘ Well, then, the ruins — 
there be flic rmns ? ’ 

“‘There ben’t noo ruins at 
all. 'I'liere’s arth-w’orks yon- 
der, wlicn* tlie old castle wor 
wnnst. Rut the castle, bless 
you, /ur, ’iwor ail jndled down, 
long before 3 our time, nor 
mine. 1 cun tell ye all about 
it.’ 

“And so he did, dear chil- 
dren ; ami 1 can tell yon — but 
we must make the story very 
short. 

“Do you not remember 
Mary Qlj.en of Scots ? The 
Scots would m»t let her be mar- 
ried to young Kdw'akd VI. of 
England; but they sent her to 
France, and wedded her to the 
JJauphirif who was a Roman 
Catholic. It was partly on this 
account that Mary became u 


son, named • 1 anies Stuart ? And 
how, aKo, Lord Darnley was 
' murdered, and Mary afterwards 
behaved so btidly, and so of- 
fended her l* 7 utcst(int sulyccis, 
that she was obliged to lice to 
j England? And }ou remember, 

^ too, how Mary was imjirisoncd 
. in England by hereousni Queen 
! Eh/abeth, and at last was tried, 
• and condemned, and beheaded ? 
She w'Hs beheaded in Eotheriu- 
gay Castle. 

“And you remember, too, 
that w'hcn Queen Eli/abetli 
died, little James Stuart had 
grow'ii lip a big man, and 
was cuIIlmI King James VL, 
fill Scotland; and that lie then 
I was made King of England 
also. 

‘* And w hen King James was 
1 really king here ; and he heard 
. peoj»le talk of I'olheringay 
! Castle, ami he thought that they 
; looked at him, as much as to 
, say, ‘Ah! that is the jdacc 
I where your mother was killeil !’ 
j w'hat would he do to that 
I castle? 

j “ What w'ould you liavc done 
I to the castle if your mother had 
I been killed there? 

IE. I know! Let me tell 
you. 

“ I know pretty well whnt you 
w'ill say; you’ll say, * J ivould pull 
it down, Dowti with it ! every 
1G‘J 
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Stone! Let not one remain on j that * ’twasn’t no-ways parti- 
another, hut tlcmolish it cn- : ciilar’ — remarkable, he meant, 
tirely! I can’t bear the sight of | But he said something about 
the jdacel* . the dimute, wliich you may dis- 

“ I’m sure you Avould say i cover for yourself. Don’t you 
that, now! .James I. said so; remember how damp and aguish 
and directly he got up on the I Lincolnshire, and many more 
thnme, Fotheringay came down j eastern eountiesare? 'J'hatisbc- 
to the ground. i cause they are so near to the 

“And then, afterFotheringay, i sea. But the sea cannot get 
there is XASisni'. That is not ! at Korthamptonshire. It would 
a phice to be forgotten. The have to eross Cambridgeshire, 
battle fought there decided the ■ &c. Thus, the climate of this 
civil war which the son of county is ‘mild and sal u- 

.Tames I. and his parliament > brioiis.’ On tins account jiartly, 
fought. More than 8,000 men it abounds with noblemen’s and 
met more than 8,000 men, and gentlemen’s scats. Of course, 
jiroeee<led to the business of this is natural enough ; if yon 
cutting, and shooting, and kill- wished to live in the country, I 
ing each other. More than 800 dare say you would build your 
followers of Charles I. were house where the air is pleasant 
killed, and a still greater nuin- and healthy, 
her of Farliamcnt men. 4,000 “1 might talk to youy)fBock- 

Boyalists were lakcn prisoners ingham Forest, ami of Whittle- 
therc, and all the artillery too, bury Forest, where irild cats 
and with thc.se the hopes of may still, now and then, be 
King (diaries were gone; his found. But enough of the soil 
fate was scaled. and the country; let us walk 

“What shall I say about into tbe towns, 
the of Northampton- “This, if you please, is 

shire? — Look on the map. Northampton — chief produce, 

“ What shall I say of the boots and shoes. These boots 
position of the county? — That ami shoes arc not ‘made to 
it is almost in the centre of measure.’ They arc ‘ ready- 
Knglaml. made,* and are worn by those 

“What shall I say of the who don’t mind fitting their feet 
shape jd' the county? — That it to the boots?, instead of fitting 
is rather awkw'ard to define, the boots to their feet. They 
What do you think of its shape? are not only w'orn in London 
I think it is something like that and other large cities, but they 
ofas/a//. Say it over to your- are exported in considerable 
sches — r/ie shape of North- (quantities. 

AiurroNsiiiRE is like that of a “There is little worth no- 
s/u<;. ticing in the town. The county 

“ What shall I say of the soil gaol is a fine building, and it is 
of this county? — I know what interesting because it was built 
that old peasant said hen he according to the plan of the 
was sitting on a stone. He said celebrated John Howard. 1 
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i should like to give you this 
I good iiiMu’s history, hut I dare 
I say you have read long ago how 
he travelled through Kiigland, 
I and other parts of Kuropc, visit- 
ing the siek and the ailtieted, 
and comforting those who were 
in prison. 

“ PhTuunonouGii is another 
Nortliain])ton.shire town. You 
will find it in the north-east 
corner of the county. It is a 
very ancient ida( e,and wa.s for- 
merly noticed for its splendid 
monastery. 1 think that before 
the time of Henry VII 1. the 
city must have lieen full of 
monks. Some of the.se men were 
ns numerous as they were rich, 
and the town was then called 
‘ - burgh,* or ‘ Golden- 

city.* 

“ The great glory of the city 
now is its magnificent cathedral. 
It contains two remarkable 
tombs that of the mother of 
James 1., Mary Queen o/SrotSj 
:iTid that of Catiiicrine, wife of 
Henry VIH. The celebrated 
divine, Dr. Paley, was bom in 
this town. 

“ The rivers of Northampton- 
shire are the Nene, which flows 
nortlnvanl through the centre 
of the county, and the Welland; 
the canals are almost as im- 
portant as the rivers; while the 
rtiihrat/s are more important 
still. The JjONdon and Ifiu- 
MiNGiiA.n Hailway crosses the 


county ; so also does the Great 
Northern, another of the trunk 
lines of Great Britain. 

“I do not lind any more par- 
ticiflars of this county worth 
recoriling, so I commend iny 
‘ memory-lesson* to yuir notice, 
and remain, dear children, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ Henry Young.** 

Non THA M PTONSIII UE, 

(Po.sition, Shape, and Bounda- 
ries.) — I'hc shape of Nokth- 
vMi*TONsiiiitK somewhat resem- 
bles that of a shuj; the camitif 
is situated near the centre of 
England. It is hounded on the 
north hi/ Lmickstcksiiiiii:, Hrr- 
i.ANDsiiim:, anti Jii\eoLNsiiiRi;; 
on the east by Bijckinoham- 
siiiiii:, BnoFonnsiiiHK, and 
lluNTiNODoNsiiiiii:; and on the 
west by AVAitwicKsiiiiu:. 

(Soil.) —The. soil of this county 
is richfaudwell culticfttcfl; anti ^ 
the climate is remarkable foe its ) 
miltlness anti saluhrify; the 
county therefore abounds in 
f/eutlenien's country seats. 

(Kiv«*rs and Towm.s.) — The 
principtd rivers are the Ni.Mi 
tuid the Will. LAM). On the 
former are situated NoitTiiAMC- 
I’ON, the capital of the county, 
noted for its reatly-nitide boots 
and shoes; anti Pj:'i KititDitoiaiii, 
an ancient city, celebrated for 
its splendid cathe^^f'a^. 


No reign but Annk’s in wap mope justly crown’d. 
No reign for learning justly more renuwn'd ; 
Eli/auktu a SiiAKEscEAUS own’d; 

Charles could a Milton boast; 

But A.nnk saw Nkwto.v, liigU enthroned 
Amid the heavenly host. 
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Exercises 12 and 13. 

SunTiurTio.v ANJJ Mixed 

QUtlhTKtSS. 

P. I DO not intend, Alis.s 
Adji, to teaeli you any newj 
jtriiicijtlfis t<»-<ijiy ; I liiive, how- 1 
ever, .supjilied you with ncw| 
cxerci.sc.s. You will find homuj 
of the ijue.stions in one of our| 
urithinetie hooks (tluit of thej 
Coiriini.ssioner.s of >«titioiial 
Kduc.'itioi) ill Ircliind). I have i 
fjiveu them to you to save my- • 
self the trouhle of wntiii*' 
otliers. 

Exercise 1 2. — Sr UTR.vrnoN. 

( St ittple Subtraction.) 

(a) CXI CXI CXI 
Krom 2 (I G 3 1 0 4 0 0 
Take 1 0 y 2 -1 y 3 3 3 


I, CXI XI, CXI 
From 4,00 4 7 0,4 0 2 

Take 3, 4 0 5 0 0,403 


CXT.CXI CXI,C-^I 
From 4 0 1) , 7 0 0 4 0 0,000 

Take 3yy,0.S« 33 8,8 80 


(1)) Hon Nous, in Scotland, the 
jiiooiinin in the lh'iti.<«l) 1h- 
hiinlH, IS 4.350 loi-t above the level 
of the sea ; the Hiiinirut of M.'isfilli- 
cuddy's Ucek.s, the lushest point in 
Ireland, 1^3,010 ; w hat is the JiHer- 
cnco in hei{'lit between these two 
uiuuntainsf 

The Shan linn, the largest river 
in the llritish Isles, has a course 
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I of about 170 miles. The Amazon, | 
I 111 South America, has a coiirte of ' 
nbont 3.000 miles. What is the ' 
dilFercnce in length of their course? i 

The diameter of the sun is about ’ 
883,240 miles; that of the earth ' 
about 7,01 2 ; what is the dirtcrence I 
in (he diameter of the sun and 
earth? ' 

The surface of the earth is nearly 
200,0()0,000 (if square milc.s; of this | 
<l jirobahle that 00 millioiis arc 
hind. Jii»w many more srpiare iiiiJe.s ' 
of water than ol land are there in 
the earth’s surtiu e ? 

Mont lllanc, in Switzerland, is 
the highe<'t irioiintain in Kiirope, 
heiiig l.j,(>80 feet iihovc the level of 
the sea. Chimborazo, the highest '> 
mountain in America, is about I 
^ 21.000 feet ill hciglit. "VVliat is the 1 
i diircrence in height between these ! 

I two mountains ? | 

j (loals were discovered in Nevv- 
. c.'istlc, A.J). 1234. How long is it 
from that time to the year 1853? 

f'iiiec convicts were first sent to 
Botany Bay, it is now, viz. 1S53, 
about 50 ,>oars. In what year wero 
convicts first seiit.^ 

Sir l.^aae Newton wa.s born A.T). 
IG42, and died 1727. ilow oldw'as 
he when ho died t 

The art of printing was dis- 
covered about the v car 1410. How j 
long is It from that tune to the I 
year 1853 ? j 

The height of our cottage is 21 : 
fcc(, while our eliurch tower is 2G4 . 
feet high. First tell me how inucli > 
higher the cliurch is than the cot- ' 
tiige; then, secondly, say how ' 
many such cottages must he ])ilcd * 
one on top of another to reach the j 
height of the church? (To find i 
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tlie answer to the last question you 
must, after you Jja\e subtracted 
the heipht of the cottapre from that 
of the church, suhtriict that of 
another cottfijre from t lie reniaiuiliM*. 
Then, take the Iieiifht. of another 
from that remainder; ami, it the 
rcimiiiuler is still more than tJie 
heiL'ht of the eotliio-e, suhtriict 
.njrain. ami ^o on : continue to 
Buhtiaet till* heifrht of the eoltaire 
from each reimiimler until there 
arc no tect remalnln^^) 

(c'l {Compound i>\ihtr action.) 


Troni I 1 
Take l:i -J 


From no 
Take lOS 


d. 


e 

J7 

10 


three ten pound notes. Uow much 
had lie remaining^ 

A cow and cnlf were worth 
£10 7s. lO^d.: hut the calf alone 
was "worth £3 ()■«. 7]d. (’an yon 
tell me the value of the cow i 

A fanner owed £101 I'V. Od. ; 

I he gave to Ins creditors a horse 
‘worth 1^31; a cow worth £10 
I N. Oil., and a ploiurh worth 
i.‘l.‘l 10s. How much was still 
due? 

A ves^fcl, with its c.irgo. was 
worth C.'iO. loO; the car«ro \i:is 

Iwoilh S-j. (id. Whiit WAS 

; 


From 14,001 10 
Take 10,703 IG 



■ . " I woiiii (M 

*{ 10' ' 

A tradesman borrowed £1.2 
111 .lanmirv he ])aid £'Jd0 l.^s., in 
A]inl (111)7 i3s lid., in August 
l.'^s. Sd., and in December 
138 0 O'J ; j:js;k ilow inuehdoe** ho yet owo ? 
1 III il) 1 J 

.! t I .A mail possessed £r». 130. but he 

I gave his brother £011 1 Is. 3d.; 

I liow' much had he remniriing IFc 
jnextg.no his si.iler£0 11) 1 3s 0 jd. ; 
7}f JO 13 0 much remained to Turn 

" 1)01) 3 3||tlieu? Jin next ga\e his fallior 

j fc:i.311 J:is. 11', 'll.; how mueli was 

then left to him t 

IVovc to mo whether your nn- 
swer to the hif*l que.'.tion is i-onect, 
by aihling togefJierall the aiiioiints 
-I ! gi\en, ami subtracting the whole 
from the i’.'),43G, 


(d) From £1,31)8 IGs. O^d. take 
£1 111') Ills. S;*d. I 

Take +‘3,704 19s. ^id- from ! 
£17,034 18.S. Ud. 1 

How much w ill remain nf£4.1)G8. 
if you take away £1, IG? li)-». Gjd.? 

I lent John 03.0-lG los. Od. ; ho 
has paid me £l.37G 14.>«. 9d. Ifow 
inueh dues he ctill owe me? 

A person was sent to the Hank 
to receive £1G7; in rctuniiiig he 
lust two Fifty pound nole.s, and 


I IJjccrvhe 13. — 31 j \ i: 1 1 Q u t; sti on B. 

Tom hail 2G4 inarhlcs ; he gave 
G4 to Janies, 7.^) to W illiam, and 
43 to John. How inuiiy hud ho 
left ? 

A mereliant liad4.3G8 yards of 
eloth ; on Monday ho sold 14G 
yards, on Tuc-*ila\ 97, on Wednes- 
dav 216, on ThnrMlay 198, on Fri- 
day ;iG4, oil Saturday 497. How 
much cloth bad lie remuiniiig ? 

Three boy.*, hod 78. G<i rneb, and 
I7;j 
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another had £1 2». ^^d., when n 
rude man .said to one of them, 
“prive me Jh.” ; to another, “(iive 
me 5(4. Dd.”; to another, “ t^Jive 
me 8il.” ; and to the otlier, “'(five 
mo did.” \V!ien all the lio^a hud 
done what he told them, how 
mucli money had they left ? 

John had !Jd. and Jm Ji^d., 
hut he loKt hd., and pm ve away Ijd. ; 
on the next morning hi.s father 
pmve him IM.; then how much 
money had lie ? 

A yoiinor man had in the Pavin^rs 
Bank Ciai Ifl.s. Gd., and £72 da. 8.1. 
Beinpr niek ami nnahlo to work he 
drew out £.8 !». Sd. After thi.a he 
went into huHineea .and laid out in 
the inireliasc of .slock £12 l(»a. t»d., 
ami for liaturea £11 I8a. WJmt 
.Huni had he hlili in the hank ? 

A merchant has in en.sh £.‘»G8 17.s. 
Gd.; }rnr».J.<4 valiie.l at £1,7111 18.**.; 
a hou'«e worth £800 ; a ship w orth 
£8l)|; (lolita .Iiio to liim £74W 
IGk. !)‘d. Jfe owea for Cfooda 
£'.’,47.‘i JG.s ; an architect 1^871 UK. 
and VMi loiia other puma that come 
to £7 08 17a. Did, Wliat i.s his net 
ato.'k ? 

One day T hoiiplit Home prooda 
for £101 ‘J.S. l.^d., and .sold them 
for .Clli.’i ; I al.soiraiiiod £.‘14 2a. Id. 
Iiy another trnn.snctioii, and 2.s. 4d. 
hy other means; how much prolit 
had I then made? 

My eoiiain lind only l.'l.s. 4d., hut 
in tlic course ofaweek licp:nincd in 
hmsme-s £4 (Js., and lost £2 Is.; 
the next xveck he f^ained Ga., hut 
lost £2 10s. At the end of llie 
fortnight was ho richer or iJoorer 
than ho wa.s at lirst? 

A man had a journey of 298 
miles to make; the first day he 
walked 42 miles, the second 30 


; miles, the thin] 31 miles, the fourth 
27 miles. How much fiirlher had 
he to Qo'! 

Three vosscls sailed to .\nieriea 
with emisrr.nits ; in the lir-^t xcHsel 
there wcic l'2lj men. 9(5 w'oinen, 
and 42 chihlrcn ; m the sccoinl 
ve-«sel there were '>3 men, 37 
w'omen, ami 20 chih'reii; in tlio 
third ve.'S.'sel there were 43 men, 
21 women, and S children. Jn the 
first xc‘'**el three persons died; in 
the scc.iml two were wii.shed over- 
j ho.ird ; the thir.l \csacl was wrecked 
ami all on hoard iierMlicd. How 
I many "Ol safe to America f 

A •i.-iTi.'it the Aiistraliaii dm’Ldngs 
earned £4*' 4 .h. 3^.1 (»n Moinlay; 
C31 (M. 1^(1. on TiM'.-4day ; and 
C3*la. hid. on Wcdrif'iiax ; he w.is 
loo tired to work diinii'r the rest of 
the w'cek, hilt lie Ihiiml that ho had 
^|)eu^ tor lio-ir.l and lod-rir.L' diinn}^ 
the tiral tliH*c tiaxs £•“> Id. : hi.H 
hoaid and lodprinp^ co<4t him on the 
Thuixlfix C2 l(K 4id. ; on Fri- 
day, £‘) ; and on the l^atnrday, 
£1 4s, Od. llow' much richer was 
he on the Saturday ni;^hL than on 
the Monday morninp'/ 

A little hnv went to tlie Znnlop;ienl 
(hirdens to si.'o the iiniinaU : ho laid 
his hat on the prruuml, which con- 
tnine.l 20 I nuts; while his iitfen- 
tion w'as eiiirapfc.l, the monk cy stole 
27 ofhisniil.s; while he was pur- 
Miinp- the monkey, a p.jiiirrcl made 
olfwith 1(5 more. How many had 
he remaining/ 

The population of Cork is about 
10a,0U0; of Belfast .h.h.OOO ; of 
liiverpool 100,000; ot (Husgow 
203,000. By how much does tlie 
population of London exceed all 
these citic.s, the population of it 
being 1,770,550 in the year 1831? 
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12th Week. MONDAY. Botany. 


CALYCIFLOIIALS. 


M 2. — Calyciflorals. 

To-day \vc will continue 
our account of the orders in 
the sub-class CALvoiFLonA!. 

Order 10. 

CACTEvE. 

Plants rcsemblintj the Cactus. 

{Parts, c5*c.) — Tlicse plants are 
in the tro])ios like the liuuse-lecks 
in the temperate climates. During 
“the rainy- season,” when the at- 
mosphere is loaded with mist ond 
the earth with moisture, the cactus 
lives very fast and tills all its tissue 
with fluid. It is thus able to live 
during the hot w'cathcr, for the 
thick cuticle which covers it (like 
the cuticle of the houae-lcck) 
prevents the water from evapo- 
rating. This water nourishes the 
plants until they can got n new 
supply, like the w'ater in the 
atoiiiuch of the camel in the desert. 
The thick tlcsliy parts of the plant 
are tlio stni-s and branches^ wliich 
are flat and expanded, and perforin 
the functions of leaves. TJicre arc 
no real leaves, but a series of tnjts 
qf prickles which grow on the 
stem at regular intervals. These 
tufts ore undevelojied leaves ; they 
are the midrib and veins not con- 
nected by any tissue. The.//o/m’.v 
of this order arc showy, aiid even 
splendid, but are vrry fugitive; 
they also have u delightful fra- 
grance. The ovary contains many 


ovules, which grow from parietal 
placenta*. 

[JWs of this Order.) — The 
ovary, when rij>o, rcHombles a 
gooseberr>, but lias not w) good n 
tiavour. On Mount Etna the 
largo cooling^/rM#V.v of one siiccies 
are called the Indian Fitj. and are 
sold extensively. Here they have 
a singular use; they arc of service 
in bursting the large rocks of lava 
by tlio growth of their roofs. In 
the Wkst Indies the cattle tearoff 
the thick thorny skin that covers 
the stems, and feed upon the moist 
pulp. The,/?«//m*.v and fruit of one 
I .species contain a red juice; this 
I supplies food loan insect called the 
\ covens cacti. These insects are 
'filled Willi the colouring matter, 
and their dried bodies form tlio 
valuable red dye winch is called 
cochineal. 

Order 11. 

GROSSULARIACK.'E. 

Plants rcsembliny the Goose- 
re kky. 

{Parts.) — The gooseherry af- 
fonls a good instance of a superior 
calyx fi. 6'., a calyx which arises 
from the top of the uvar\,) for 
when the ovary has become a rijie 
' berry we sec the dry calyx growing 
on tiic top ; wo call it the eye, and 
pull it oil* the berry before eating 
it. This calyx may be contrasted 
with the inferior calyx of the 
trawberry ; for when eating straw- 
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herrioH, \\c piill off tlic fruit ond from lliot order hy the two di- 
leave tlie jvcrfriiig^ carjielH ; indeed, nil the 

{ Vanetiv/t.) — Tho pooscherry : polypctulons flowers of Europe, 
(Jtihe.H tn'o.'i.snlfu'iaw tlie red eiir- j which have two diverpiri'j earpele 
rant [J(ihr.s ruhrum]\ and tlic j with ninny Heeds, helonfj to the 
hlnck run ant ( liihf.s vi(ii'um). arc , order Saxi kuaoai’K^E. TJic nuin- 
thc iiniicipnl of the onler. j her of aepaU is peneially live; they 

On exaniinin;: fhe hlosnoui of n j arc frequeii I ly joint >1 to eneli other; 
currant or l^oom-I terry, we find that . the ju‘tah are of fhr .-aine number 
it hart five m pnK't. and five very ' iw the sepals ; the .v/omtow are live 
Hiniill /uftfh iMM'itcd in the calyx, or ten in number, 
and vviicii ri|ii' IS filled with pulji. I {PlacCf Usrs .) — These plants 
The OL'tin/ is one-eelled ; its nu- "row “ in cold and mountainous 
ineroiis perils are sittaehed to ]ia- countries; on the sides and sum- 
riidal ])laeeiiiu‘ ; they haiifif in the mils of mountains, the depths of 
])iil|i liy miiiiite tlireatl.-*, from wooded iliiiirles, the .^ides of triek- 
whieh the / o'a/// has a single style ; liii" streams, and the recesses of 
with two or four stigiii.'iH. , heary bogs.” The name, »Sn\i- 

lii .v/re these plant'* aie “shrubs,” j frag. , is ilenved from sfi.nivi, a 
tlinh-avi'Miredivuled and alteinatc. jstone, iinu J’ntNf/o, I break. Tho 
The eiirrants ditli’r troiii the goose- I plant is so called because of its 
b^'rrv, lu'eiiuse (li they have no jiower of bn*akiiig up tho surface 
jiriekles ( 'J; I heir tlow ers grow in i "f the rocks on which it grows, 
raeniie.s; and {'A) the Jruit is ; Its roots spreiul in the erovices of 
Hiii'iller. I the rock, and caii.'^e them to break 

{I*lo(r.\ — Tlie««e arc hardy plants, I open ; like lie* roots of tlie cactus 
grow ing in e<dd teiiiperateelimates; I plants on Mount Ktiin. Many 
they aie natives of Mngland, hut species of tins order Jive only in 
the hlaek eiiirant is found iij marshy soils; some resemhlc the 
llus.sia. and e>eii in f^iheria, where aun-iU'w jdants of Ilrilain, and 
the leaver arj? used as toil. The have ou their leaves larire hairs 
fruit of the gooseberry may he said which aroti]iped w ith glands. The 
to refucsenr that of the cactus in hydrangeas reiiuiie a very large 
cold climales. quantity of w ater. Itis said that 

a full-si/.ed plant re(|uires from ten 
Order 12. bi twelve gallons per day in warm 

eAXlFHAG.VCEyl3. 

Plant srv.scmbriu(jfhei^\yiiYiikQK. Order 13. 

(fV/Ww, VarirtirM .) — The snxi- UMBELLlFEH,d?. 

•«,M.cAnnoT. 

to this onler. They may be [Parts .) — Tlic carrot is a good 

easily known by the ararj/, example of unumhelliferous plant; 
which eonsi'*tH of two carpels; the Howers arc arranged on the 
these are joiiieil face to face at the stem in a peculiar way, so that any 
base, hut diverge at the apex ; each plant of this order may easily be 
carpel is niauy-seoded, and has ti distinguished. 'I'he tlovver-steiii 
pistil growing froin it. divides at the top into a number of 

The ilovvers of this order arc rays, which are something like the 
something like the Ih'ijieeae; hut j of on umbrella. sSuch 

they may readily bo distinguished an arrangement of the stalks is 
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calluJ a hiiiiplc umhd; bat weiind, 
(111 u\uminiii£r tlic blu-odoin of the 
c.irrul, tiiiil each stalk ul tlie umbel 
bear" another and .-ni.iller iiiiibel 
. upon it (sec vol. iv. pa«:el*L*'Jj. Tlie 
I .stcm.'i of these plants are nearly 
I uhvuy.s hollow, and tla^ Irfurs are 
' nmeh divided. The /lower has live 
I .'trpaL't^ live jicfal.w live .sftnunifc; 
and an interior ocanj^ eonl.iininir 
two cells, eacli cell liavinuf one 
hanfrin^' ovule. The piMtL ha." 
two ^t\les and &ti<jrniii", 

( 1 iirii’fiis and I si's.) — The 
carrot, pai.^nip, eelerv, leniKd, 
par»ley, e.irr.'iway, dill, aiii."e, eori- 
ainler, and baniphiie, A(‘., beloii'r 
to thia order; so also do tlic hem- 
lock, iieiihane, drop wort, tool's 
paisley, Ac. The lornicr <?roup 
has iiniin important iisi's ; cm rots, 
&e., supply cvtjdahlt'.'t lor the 
(iinricr-t.iiile; celeiw is eaten with 
eiiee.se; fennel with fish; parsley 
I.S used for ^'anii."hin^' meat, stiiH- 
iiifT, (ke. ; earraway-seeilsaie eaten 
111 cakes; dill- water, and extracts 
ofani^ood have nureotio (pialities, 
and are sumelinies ^i\en to .Noting 
chililren, Jlemloek, henbane, lU*., 
arc also useful medicines, but in 


I lar^'O quantities are violent poi- 
sons. 

Order 14. 

. LORANTUACEJi:. 

Plfffi/i/ rcsemblinfj the Mipletoe. 

I ( Parts . ) — i 'alij.r nd licres to t lie 

■ ovary, has two ^//v/eAv; vorolla with 
' three, live, oreiirhl petals; stamens 
."lime miinlier as petals, and o)»po- 
‘.Mte; orartf one-celled, with one 
I ."eed ; jaAftl w illi one sti^'ina, w Inch 
H bomelimes “ Missile.” \Mien 
rijie, the ovary become.*! n soft 
j white berry, tilled with viseid 
'matter; the birds eat the berries 
and drop tin; seeds on the tr«‘es. 
Tlie"c seeds are so formoil that they 
jnerce the liark of llie tree, into 
wliieh they li\ tlieir roots when 
.they hcjfiir to ^rrow ; such plants 
' are called purasifiral. 
j {Varittiis .) — TJie Vi.'fcus and 
: the Loranthns are tlio tw’o priri- 
I eipal kiiidrt; but tliero are several 
' families in thi.s order. The former, 
j wliicli wo call imsletoc, ^jrows 
' principally oii npple-frees, and 
' others of iho order ItosucitB; it is 
very .%ltlotn found on the oak. 


THK GllE.VT TEACHER. 

I ASfvBi) the little joyons Rird w'ho faup'ht him how to fly, 

And siiiff such pretty ."onjjrs in the hrijjht hlnc morninfr sky; 

And lie told me it was Cod who had ;^iveii to him Ids wing, 

And taught him how to build Ins nest, and tauglit him how to sing. 

I asked the little lovely Flower w'ho gave her pcrfmno sweet, 

And diess’d her in her velvet coat »o heautiful and neat; 

And she told me it was Hod wlio had clothed her with such core, 
And taiiglit her how to breatlie so sweet upon the evening air. 

I asked the little twinkling Star who taught him howr to shine, 

And run with such a steady pace along Ins proper lino; 

And he told me it w’os God who bade him shine so bright. 

And trim his little tiny lump to cheer the winter night. 

Since all things, tlien, look up to God, the flower, the star, the bird. 
And all obey Ins holy laws, and listen to his word, 

I too, nlihiiiigh a clnld, will try his bidding to obey, 

That 1 muj learn to please him too, and servo os well as they. 

Jthymes Worth Uemenibering. 
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CALTCIFLORAL8. 

Order 16. 

CAPUIFOLIACEJ!. 
Plants resembling the Honbt- 

BUCKLB. 

{Parts.) — The calyx ^ corolla^ 
and stamens re8CTn1)le thoee of the 
rnielctoe tribe. The ovary, how- 
ever, id diilercnt, it ia frencrally 
three-celled, with one ovule in 
each cell. The leaves are oppo- 
site and without stipules. The 
fruits are succulent. These plants 
are not parasitical,” like the 
mislctoe. 

( Varieties and Uses .) — ^The ho- 
neysuckle; the tly- honeysuckle; 
the g^iiolder-rose ; the laurostinus; 
the snow-berry; and the elder- 
tree. The uses of elder- berries in 
mnkiniF elder wine is well known ; 
the bark is generally astringent; 
in some cases it is used in tanning. 
The berries of one species in 
America arc dried and roasted as a 
substitute for eolleo. 

Order 16. 

nuiiiAcii:.B. 

Plants resembling the Maddbb. 

{Parts.) — Calyx, superior, gc- 
nQrally with five sepals ; but their 
number varies from three to eight. 
Corolla, with petals equal in 
number to sepals. (These petals 
adhere at (heir /ower part and form 
a tube. Partly on this account 
those (lowers are accounted mono- 
petalouB by some b* tanists, and 
are placed in the drd sub-class, the 
CoiioLLiFLoiiALs; sucli i the case 
with several other orders now in- 
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eluded in this sub-class.) Stamens 
08 numerous as the petals, and 
alternate. Ovary two cells ; ovules 
solitary; pistil with single style, 
but 08 many stigmas as cells in the 
ovary. Size, herbaceous plants 
and shrubs. 

( Fflr/cf ?>«.)— ^heMADDER plant; 
the ficld-rnadiler ; the Coffbe- 
TREE ; the woodruff ; goosegrass, 
iko. These have various u-^es. The 
albuthp'n, of the coffee-seed is roasted 
and uniicrsally used. Pmetics, 
to7iies, and a.Hringent medicines 
are produced from tliis order. The 
beat known emetic \sipecacuanha, 
which is ” the powdered root of n 
creeping- rooted plant, found in the 
damp shady forests of Drazil.” The 
most valuable tonics from this 
order are (juinine and Peimvian 
bark. A valuable dye, indeed the 
principal red dye of the vegetable 
kingdom, is procured from the 
madder. It is produced from the 
roots, which are largely cultivated 
in Belgium and Holland for the 
dyers of cloth, Ac. 

Order 17. 

C0]\IP0S1T.'R. 

Plants resembling the Daisy, 

{Parts .) — This is the largest of 
all the Natural Orders ; it contains 
many thousand species. It corre- 
sponds with class 10, Syngenesia, 
in the Linna'an system. By re- 
ferring to the description of that 
class (pco Yol. V. page 133) you will 
find tiint w’lint appears to be one 
(lower, consists of a number of 
distinct fiorets. In these fiorets 
the caly.r is superior, and is so 
united with the ovary that it can- 
not be distinguished from it. The 
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eorollay like the calyx, is superior; 
it is monopetalons, and is either 
spread flat (lij^laie), or is tubular, 
with the ends of tlie petal forming 
teeth. The stamens are as nume- 
rous as the teeth of the corolla; 
their anthers are so united that 
they form a tube. The ovunj is 
inferior, one-celled, with one ovule. 
The pistil has one stylo and two 
stigmas. The receptacle is broad, 
forming a head, on which the 
florets are fixed; it is surrounded 
by an involucrum (see vol. iv., page 
231). 

{Divisions and Varieties .) — 
This order has throe great divisions. 

1. CoilTMDIKBU E. — Most of 
these have the florets tubular 
The style is not jointed ; the invo^ 
lucrum is soft and unarmed. The 
principal families are the daisy (or 
day’s eye); the coltsfoot ; theheli- 
anthus, or sun-flower; the Jeru- 
salem artichoke; the dahlia; the 
chamomile, wormwood, southern- 
wood, mugwort, tarragon, cliry- 
santhemum, groundsel, marigold, 
ragwort, tansy, 

2. (yTNARACEvE. — Most of thcse 
have tuljiilur florets, an involucre, 
hard or spiny, and a style jointed 
at the end. Their principal families 
are, the cyanus (or corn -thistle), 
centaurca scabiosa, t&c. 

3. C]ciioiiACE.'E. — All of these 
have liguhitc, or strap -slinpod, 
flowers. The principal families 
are the taraxacum and dandelion, 
the succory (or chicory), endive, 
lettuce, sow-thistle, Ac. 

Order 18. 

CAMPANULACEJU. 

Plants rescfnbltHff the IlAnsnBLL. 

{Parts .) — ^Tlie calyx is superior, 
and has live lobes (or sepals), which 
are adherent ; the corolla has five 
lobes (or adherent petals), in shape 


it ia like a bell. The stamens are 
inserted in the calyx ; these also are 
five in number, alternating with 
the lobes of the corolla ; their fila- 
ments are broad and leaf-like at the 
base, and curve towards the style 
until the flower opens. The ovary 
is inferior ; it lias two or more (.*elis 
whieli ttre;;o///spermou8 ; these cells 
are thick and fleshy (which may 
easily be seon on examining a 
Canterbury bell when the ovary 
has ripened). The cells split at the 
sides so that the seeds may fall out. 
The seeds ore attached to a central 
placenta. 

In sizsy these plants are either 
herbaceous or ore utidtr-shrubsy 
yielding a white milk. The leaves 
are simple, deeply divided, without 
stipules, and mostly alternate. The 
flowers grow iii racemes, spikes, or 
panicles,' or in heads; in colour 
they are usually blue or white. 

( Varieties.) — Harebell, Caiitcr- 
bury-bcll, rampion, Venus's look- 
ing-gliiss, the lobelia (The latter 
is said by some botanists to form 
another order ; but it dillcrs from 
the harebell only in having synge- 
nesiouB anthers, and oval iiistenil 
of round pollen grains ; Ihd lobelias 
and harebells arc both allies ” of 
the composita;.) 

Order 19. 

ElllCACJi:.E. 

Plants resembling Heaths. 

{PartSy ^'C.) — The calyx has 
foiirorfivo lobes sepals), 

and is inferior; the corolla is a 
tube consisting of four or five 
petals, which are united up to tlicir j 
points (and is thus by some called j 
mo/Mipctalous ; . The stamens are 

equal to, or twice the number of 
the petals, and are nearly Jiypo- 
gynous (they can scarcely be said 
to be inserted in the base of the 
coroUa) ; their anthers are peculiar 
and open by pores, being of ^a 
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purple colour. 'Yha ovary lifi'^ four 
cells, each with many nvulcs, jrrow- 
in" on central placcntjc ; the pistil 
ha.s one style, with a flat purple 
Btif^rna which has four little pro-, 
jections. The ovary when ripe bo- 
comes “ a tlry cajmulc ; Ibi.s cnp.sulo 
hursts by valvc-s scattcrinir an im- 
mense Tiiultltude of 8ce<l.s, which 
arc as miiiutn as (grains of sand, — 
thp-^c have little crests, or tinprers, \ 
wliwh are called 7rin{js, because 
they enable the wind to catch and 
disperse them.” 

In size, the plants of this order ‘ 
arc either shrubs or under-shrubs. 
The leaves are cverp^rcen, ri"id. 
entire, whorlcd or oppo.site, and 
have no stipules. (The hypofrynous 
stamens, and tlie anthers bursting: 
by jiores, are the real distinctions 
of this order.) 

( Varieties.) — This order is an 
extremely bcantifnl one. Ft in- 
cludes not only the common heaths 
and many beautiful varietie.s, but' 


the rhododendrons, kalmias, aza- 
leas, &c. The artmtus (or straw- 
tierry-trecbf he cranberry, bilberry, 
itc., belong to til’s order. The 
three latter are useful for their 
fruits. 

Order 20. 

ahaltace.m. 

Plants rescmhlhuj the Ivy. 

{Parts .) — The cahja' is supe- 
rior and entire ; the corolla has from 
live to ten deciduous petals, which 
arcsoinetiinc.s absent. J\\c stamens 
arc c(|ual in number to the petals. 
I or twice as many. The ornry has 
III- VC than two cells, each eontnin- 
, inpf a <a)itary ovule. The pistil 
has the same number of styles as 
Ibere are cells in the ovary; the 
stiirmn.s arc simple. In size they 
are trees, shrubs, or herbaceous 
plants. 

{Varietiis.) — The ivy and the 
inoseliatel, which are the only two 
Kuropcan plants of this order. 


TIIK BUI). 

rnKTTT Imd, in you I see 
Much that’s very like to mo ; 

And from your instructive look, 

Learn, as from a little book. 

I am youiipj, and so are you, 

Life with us is fresh and now ; 

Yet fair bud.s oft withered lie. 

And the youngest children die. 
llipcr tlowers may wide expand, 

AViii the eye oiul court the hand, 

But, like you, oh may I he 
Graced with humble modesty. 

When Uis eycninp^, dark and chill, 

Close you wrap yourself from ill; 

may God my heart secure, 

^ttfe from everything impure. 

And ns, when the snn is np, 

You expand your little cup, 

Bo, by m ^ Uedccincr’s grace, 

May my heart his truth embrace. 

Jlhymes Worth Pememheriny. 
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12th Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 


GEORGE II. 

P. Last week you heard of Georjfc I., was still livinfr Tie 
the war whiili uaji fou^'lit ou had married a priiu’ess of 1N>- 
thu Coiitiiieiit oil liohalf of land, and now had two sons in 
JIan’ovli:, the King’s native the hlooin of youth. These 
countrv. resolved to invath* England, 

L. Ye«*, and you left oft* at and once more to tr\ and resttire 
the battle of Pettinnm. You the line of Stuarts. 'I’he opjior- 
said that the king was eom- timity was n mo^t favonralile 
mander, and that the English one, for the best troo|)s of 
were vietiirious. ; England were absent, engaged 

W. And yon said, too, that in the war with the Ereneli ; 
this was the last time that a and these had been defeated at 
king of Eiiirland appeared on I Fontenoy. rrinee f’harles and 
the battle-lield. ■ his brother were furnished with 

P. I'me. In the following * money, and large ])romises of 
year, 1745, the battle of /'W/e- i assistance fnim France; and 
nnij was fought, Init in this the ; accordingly tliey landed in the 
English sulfered a most bloody north of Scotland, with seven 
defeat. 'Die French were com- oftieers, and arms for 2,t)()0 
inanded by their most celc- | men. 

brate<l general. Marshal Saxe; The boldness of this attempt 
the English were commanded astonished all Europe. Jt 
by the king’s second son, the aw'akcncd the fears of some 
Duke of Cumberland. The and the j)ity of others. J*rince 
French besiege*! the city of Charles ami his In other, how- 
Tournay, in Flanders: it is said ever, ]>rocee*le<l vigorously, 
th.at their army numbered Directly they n*ache*l 1‘crth, 
120,000 men. The English, in they causc*l their father to 
order to save that place, at- be proclaimed king, (’harles 
tacked the enemy near the worked upon the, feelings of the 
village of Fontenoy. The result Highland chiefs; and si)on 
of the battle w'as, that 12,000 Lochcil, Clanronald, Glengnry, 
of our army >verc killed, and and Kcpj>och, and other great 
Tournay was taken. leaders, w ere in the field, at the 

In the same year, 174.5, the hca<l of their clans. 

English were harassed at home Down southward went Prince 
by the memorable rebellion of Charlie, with his ardent fol- 
Prince (Charlie. lowers; as they descended from 

L. Who was “Prince Charlie,” the mountains they gathcre*! 
papa? strength from all (piurters, like 

P. You shall hear. The the streams that come down 
Pretender, who attempted to from the hills. Fall of eiithu- 
gain the crown in the reign of siasm, they marched boldly into 
‘ 1«;3 
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Edinburgh without opposition, 
and again Charles proclaimed 
his father King of England, and 
himself Prince Uegcnt. 

At Edinburgh the rebels were 
joined b/ 1,000 more High- 
landers. Charles pleased the 
citizens by promising that the 
Union of Scotland and England 
should be dissolved; but very 
few recruits came forward. 

As yet, the king had not been 
able to oppose the progress of 
Charles. Put while the latter 
was playing the king at Edin- 
burgh, tlie news arrived that 
Sir John Cope was marching 
toward the city with the king’s 
troops. Charles quickly put 
his men iu motion, arrived at 
the village of Pubston Pans, 
where Cope had encamped, and 
having lain all night in the 
field with his Highlanders, he 
attacked the royal troops the 
next morning before daylight, 
and completely defeated thciu. 
Each army did not number 
more than 2,000, but .*300 of^the 
king’s forces were killed, and 
a larger number were made 
prisoners. Charles retiimcd to 
Edinburgh in triumph, and so 
prosperous did his enterprise 
now seem, that he was joined 
by the Karls of Kilmarnock, 
Cronijirtie, and many others. 

'riie country was now in so 
defenceless a state, that if 
Charles had proceeded at once 
to London, he might, with case, 
have made himself m.aster of 
the city. He, however, trifled 
away his time at Edinburgh, 
collecting new troops, and wait- 
ing for help from France. This 
gave the government an oppor- 
tunity to recover its strength, 
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and to bring over the troops 
from the Continent. 

After six weeks delay Charles 
marched southward. He took 
Carlisle after three days 
siege, again caused his father 
to be proclaimed king, and 
marched southward to Man- 
chester. An army of 10,000 
men was now waiting to meet 
him in Staffordshire, under the 
Duke of Cumberland, but he 
dexterously passed them, and 
reached Deuiiy, when ho was 
f'tilv 130 miles from the capital. 

Had Charles still continued 
southward, nothing could have 
prevented his success; but here 
he was hindered by the Scottish 
chiefs. They had expected by 
this time to have been joined 
by a larger number of the 
English ; but seeing that the 
army was still small, they would 
not go any further. They had 
also been looking out for 
the promised assistance from 
France, but as it had not 
arrived, they resolved on the 
next day to return home. 

Charles was thus obliged to 
begin a retreat, and with this 
movement his hopes were 
almost ended. It is true that 
he again defeated the king’s 
army at Falkirk, but they were 
once more met at Cufloden, near 
Inverness. This time the royal 
troops were commanded by the 
Duke of Cumberland, who was 
the favourite of the army, and 
hod 14,000 men. 

The buttle of Culloden ended 
in the defeat of Prince Charles. 
The miserable condition of the 
rebels, especially of the High- 
landers, ought to have excited 
pity; they were, however, eut 
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down, and shot, without mercy. 
The Duke of Cumberland be- 
haved with disgraceful ferocity: 
quarter was refused even to 
tliosc who were wounded and 
unarmed, and the wdiole country , 
round was one scene of plunder, j 
slaughter, vengeance, and deso- j 
lation. More than 3,000 men 
are said to have been killed. i 

The usual consequences ofj 
unsuccessful rebellion followed. ' 
The Knglish gaols were tilled 
I with prisoners, w'ho were either 
executed or transported. Lords 
Kilmarnock, Bnlnierino, and 
Lovat, and Mr. Undclide, were 
the four principal persons who 
were executed. They were 
the last persons who were be- 
headed in this country. 

Trince Charles, like the Duke 
of Monmonth, tried to escape, 
but, unlike him, was suc- 
cessful. His adventures were 
far more romantic than those 
of the duke; and his hair- 
breadth escapes were even more 
remarkable than those of 
Charles II. after the buttle of 
Worcester. Although a reward 
of £30,000 was ollcrcd for his 
discovery, and although the 
highlands were filled with sol- 
diers, he truste<l himself to more ! 
than fifty pers<»ns, and could j 
not be found. After five months 
of suffering, disguise, and extra- 
ordinary adventures, he got on 


board a French privateer, with 
a few faithful friends, and 
reached France in safety. 

After this reb^lion, the go- 
veminent took measures for 
the regulation of the highlands. 
The chiefs of the different clans 
had, according to the old feudal 
system, the power of judging 
and punishing their vassals, but 
this power was taken away 
from them. 

The war with France was 
now continued. In all her en- 
gagements on the land England 
was defeated, and was victorious 
at sea. It is worth noticing, 
that after the death of the Duke 
of Marlborough, until the time 
of the Duke of Wellington, 
England failed in nearly all her 
mUilary enterprise.^, and suc- 
ceeded in her naval battles. In 
1743, the two countries found 
that they had been fighting for 
nine years, and hud on ly brought 
upon themselves equal losses. 
They therefore made a treaty 
at Aix-la-Vhapelk^ in which 
they agreed mutually to restore 
the conquests they hud made, 
and to go back to exactly the 
same condition in which they 
stood before the war. 'I'his, 
however, they could not do, for 
each nation had added about 
thirty million ponntls to its 
national debt ! Such is the folly 
of w ar. 


I OFTEN say my prayers; 

But — do 1 often pray ? 

Or do the wishes of my heart 
Join with the words I say. 
Lord, teach me what I want, 

And teach me how to pray ; 

Nor let me e’er implore thy grace, 
Not feeling what I say. 
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THE ENOLISII TllAVEIXER. 


itUTLANDHlllItE. 
“ My DRAR ClIILimEX, 


“ I low oftcti 1 iiscmI to sjiy, 
UrjTLA.vitsfiiici-:, the amnUrst 
amnii/tif ^RuthnuU 

shire^ Onhlunn^ jiiul 
out of old j(t.‘0;rr€'iphy-book, 
AvluTc thu iiJiiiic.s of the counties 
urc iirraii;:(id nil in a row down 
the left-liand si<le of tlic jni^re, 
and the cnpituls on the other I 
side. Don’t you remember it? 

** And perhii]).s that is nil 
yon rcmemlier of Unllnnd? You 
don’t rememher about those 
hor.se-.slio(*s, do von, — he horn'- 
shoes that are silvered over, and 
nailed on to the castle wall? 

“ ‘ Not a bit !* 

“ I lhou<;ht not! Nor do you 
knowanytliin^aboiit the etymo- 
logy of Rutland, perhaps. Well, 
then, lot us run throuj^h this 
little county, and see if there are 
any particulars which are worth 
addin;; to your ohl names. 

“ In the first jilaee, we say 
that Kutlaud.shire is the .smalle.st 
Kn,<;lish county. Its length is 
only about 14 nulc.s, and its 
breadth, 1 believe, i.s not 12 
miles. Oakham, the capital, is 
by no means a large jdaee; it is 
not niueh larger than a village. 
The mo.st remarkable place in 
the town is the old ensile. The 
only sound part that remains is 
now ii.sed as the county- hall, 
and heie the assizes arc held, 
and the bu.siness of the county 
and of the town is tr.ansactcd. 
The gate of the ca‘'*lc-yard 
would, L think, surprise you, for 
it is covered with horsc-shocs. 
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You might think tbl.s a strange 
place for horse-shoe«<.but if you 
wan<lercd inside the t«)«n-h.all 
you would sec more. What can 
they be u.se<l for? f’ertainly 
they cannot be wanted to charm 
away the ivitrhrs in these day.s, 
for j)eoj)le ha\e giveji up be- 
lieving in witches now. They 
lire not for sale, surely, for the 
Rutlandshire folk will not allow 
their towu-’nill to be used as a 
blaeksrnitb’s shop. No! they 
can’t be for sale— for, see, they 
arc of all sorts and sizes, and 
some of them are gilt, others 
are even stamjied wdth the 
names of noblemen; there is 
one with the name of a king 
upon it, and another bears the 
name of a queen ! 

“ I’ll tell you, then, how' they 
came there. The Lord of the, 
Manor took tliem. According 
to an jineient custom, whenever 
any nobleman ]>assed through 
Oakham lor the first lime, the 
lord of the manor had the right 
to demand of him a shoe from 
one of his horses ; or, if the 
nobleman did not like to sto]) 
his carriage, ami dejirive one of 
his horses of a shoe, he wuis 
obliged to give the lord of the 
manor enough money to buy 
one. Amongst tbe.'«e shoes is 
one given by (iueen Elizabeth, 
and another by (ieorge IV. 

** U 1 * 1*1 NO II A AT, the other im- 
portant tciwn of the county, has 
scarcely any peculiarities worth 
mentioning There is a race- 
course in the neighbourhood, 
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and in the town itself* tlicrc is n | the honndarv of njy the 

larpe church willi a lofty spire ! southern bonmlnry, which y»)!i 
At the end of the church-yard will find as usual to be the 
is the free firaiimiar-school, a name of 
neat, plain building; and there “Your devoted friend, 
is an hospital for old men. “Henry Young.” 

“ The soil of Ilutland has no 

very remarkable features. It is miTLANDfilinti:. 
su]»|»()SL‘d that the word ‘ Rut- 

land’ is derived from the Saxon (Si/e and Hoiindarics.") — 
rad-land, or red-land. This is Rutlandsiiihe is the smolhst 
because ifi one ]^art of \ county of Kntfhnnl ; if is •iitmitcrl 
coiinly the land contains much />eD/vea Lixt'oLXMiiiti:, Xoiitii- 
rcd-oclire, such us men use to amitonsiiiki:, nad Leic ls i kk- 
niark the faces of the sheep, or siiiue. 

to mark red crosses mi their (Soil and (Miniate.) — The soil 
hacks. 'IMie face of the county is fei tHe^ mud the air jmre. In 
is vMiied, Init the land is ^ery one pmt red-ochre is found, and 
fertile in the Vale of Catmose, it is, peihaps^ from this circum- 
throujjli vhieh the river (luash stance that it is called Rutland. 
luns. The river li'c/Znad forms (Uivers ami Towns.) — The 
the eastern boundary of the principal linrsaie theWvAA.xTHv 
county. and the (jitasii; the principal 

“ And that is all, dear ehil- towns are Oakhaai and LTr- 
dren ; except that 1 have reached pinuham. 


LKAUMNG TO HHAD. 

I siioru) not like to ho a diiiiec, 

And never leiirn to rend, 

Bo let me fetch my books at onco, 

And no excuses plead. 

If T in youth my task despise, 

Nor Btndv while I ean, 

My sloth Avill soon n^riiinst me rise, 

When I am ffrown a mun. 

Ilnd poor old Tom less idle been, 

And studied when a boy. 

He would not be so poor and mean, 

And vainly seek employ. 

So, lest I be, like him, a dunce. 

And never learn to read, 
ni f'o and fetch my books at once. 

And no excuses plead. 

IthymeM Worth Remenihering. 
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12th Week. FBIDAY. Mental Arithmetic. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


P, To-day you may learn 
some long lc.s8ons in Mental 
Aritlinictic. ! darcbay that when 
you look ut them you will think 
them ea.sier than the questions 
you have had before, but you 
will not say so when you know 
how they are to be performed. 

Ada. What am 1 to do, papa? 
Something very dreadful? 

P. These tables arc given 
that you may learn to add num- 
ber.? together very quickly. I 
will give you half an hour to 
study each table ; you are then to 
an.swer all the questions in each 
table, ut sight. For instance, 
you are to read the (jiiestion 
and answer in one breath, like 
this : — 

21+23+2.M+24 arc 90. 

Ada. 1 don*t think 1 can do 
that. Won’t you let me have a 
comma after the 24? 

P. Jf you like, but it mu.stn’t 
be a semicolon. To read mental 
arithmetic tallies witii .success, 
you must bear in mind two 
things: — 

1. That the larger numbers 
are to be added together first, 
the tens before the units^ and the 
hundreds be fore the tens. (I have 
now told yon this several limes.) 

2. Tiiat in such a line as the 
above, where more than two 
amounts are to be added, it is 
better not to add together all the 
tens, and then :ill the units, but 
to add the first two numbers 
before you proceed to the third. 

Thus, instead of saying 

20 and 20 and 20 and 20 are 60 ; 

1 and 2 and 3 and 4 10 ; 
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You should say 
21 and 22 arc 43, and 23 are 66, 
and 24 are 90. 

You may now study the fol- 
lowing tables. I shall be happy 
to hear you read them as soon 
as you know them perfectly. 

No. 51. 

Table 1. Tens and Ones. 


HIIILI.INUS AND TENCE. 






d. d. 

20 

+ 6 



2 + 3 + 2 

20 

+ ? 



7 + 3 + 5 

:io 

+ 9 



[) + 6 + 4 

40 

+ 5 



t + 4 + 6 

30 

+ 4 


] + 5 4- 1 

20 

3 


0 + 7 + 1 

60 

+ 9 


18 + 4 + 6 

80 

+ 9 



7 + 2 + 3 

50 

+ 4 


4 4 5 + 1 

90 

+ 3 


5 + 347 

20 

+ 2 


7 + 4 + 5 

10 

+ 1 


9 + 1 + 4 

20 

+ 6 


3 ^ 7 + 3 

50 

+ 9 


19 + 6 + 0 
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Table 2. Tic.v.s and Ones, 


SIIII.LINIiS 

AND er.NCK. 





8. d. d. 

40 

+ 74 

4 


5 4-7 6 

:.o 

+ 8 + 

4 


! 6 + 0 + 7 

70 

+ 8 + 

9 


7 + 5 + 0 

80 

+ *1 + 

7 


4+9 +4 

70 

+ 6 + 

6 


14+0 + 6 

40 

+ 7 + 

3 


3 + G + C 

20 

+ 8 + 

3 


7 + 7+7 

70 

+ 7 + 

5 


9 + 8 + 6 

70 

+ 5 + 

6 


4 + 9+4 

40 

+ 9 + 

6 


3 + 0 + 9 

20 

4 6 + 

8 


9+8 + 5 

60 

4 - 7 + 

5 


JO + 9 + 7 

50 

4 - 7 + 

9 


14 + 7 + 8 

40 

+ 8 + 

9 


9 + 9 + 4 
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j TahU 3. Tens and Ones. 

Table 5. Tens and Ones, 


1 SHILLINGS AND PENCE. 


SlllLLINOS AND PENCE. 


1 






B. d. 

s. 

d. 

1 20 

+ 3 

20 + fi + 4 

24 

+ 

35 

4 0 + 

3 

2 

! 30 

+ 9 

40 + .5 + « 

27 

+ 

21 

6 2 + 

2 

6 

, CO 

+ 8 

80 + 7 + 7 1 

44 

+ 

54 

4 3 + 

G 

4 

; 70 + 

3 + 2 

30 + 9 + 8 

23 

+ 

22 

3 4 + 

4 

5 

' no + 

3 + « 

no + c + 9 

34 

+ 

6^1 

5 3 + 

7 

7 

40 + 

n + 9 

70 + 8 + 6 

37 

+ 

21 

7 6 + 

D 

3 

1 CO + 

(5 + 1 

90 + 6 + 5 

42 

+ 

47 

C 4 + 

4 

5 

; « 

2 r 1 

TO f 7 + 6 

n7 

+ 

22 

4 7 + 

3 

4 

90 H 

n + 3 

r.O +4 + 9 

(52 

+ 


9 10 + 

3 

1 

! .*{0 -t- 

2 + :• 

.30 + 4 + 9 

72 

+ 

2 1 

7 7 + 

5 

3 

70 

[ 4- P, 

no + 5 + c. 

13 

+ 

5(5 

14 (5 + 

4 

4 

no + 

4 1- 2 

70 + 9 + 4 

24 

+ 

2.'5 

2 1 + 

7 

2 

so +- 

;{ + 2 

90 + C + C 

29 

+ 

40 

3 3 + 

9 

7 

CO + 

.*) + 2 

40 + 8 + 8 

33 

+ 

24 

4 2 + 

5 

7 

r.o 4 

n + 1 

00 + 7+7 

74 

+ 

25 

9 7 + 

4 

1 

yo + 

7 H- 2 

70 + 4 + n + C 

26 

+ 

41 

13 2 + 

6 

9 

90 

4 + 2 

CO + .0 + 2 + 4 

a 

+ 

49 

1 17 2 + 

2 10 

90 + 

4 +■ 0 

80 + 3 + 8 +9 
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No. 

56. 





Tahfc 4. Ti 

NS AND <Kes. 

Tohfe (». Tl\s AM) Ones. 

1 


SlllLl.LXiS AM) PKNOE. 


HIIll.l.IN<iH AM> IMlNf'E. 


S. (1. 

S. (1. 

H. (]. fi. (1. 




fi. (I. 

fi. 

d. 

C i) 

+ 74 

7 4+ 69 

47 

+ 

44 1 

C 8 f- 

7 

7 

1) 

+ C 8 

6 8+5 C 

29 

+ 

(53 ! 

7 9 + 

9 

8 

7 9 

+ 4 n 

7 9+45 

46 

+ 

4.-. 1 

4 10 + 

6 

9 

8 

H 9 8 

9 8 + .8 n 

53 

+ 

J9 

.5 7 (- 

4 

G 

9 8 

H C 7 

6 7+ G 9 

29 

+ 

74 1 

8 »5 + 

3 

7 

4 7 

+ n :» 

.-i 5 + 4 7 

78 

+ 

19 

9 9 (- 

4 

9 

]0 s 

-1 c r. 

f. C + 10 8 

15 

+ 

78 , 

15 7 + 

9 

5 

7 10 

+ 10 

,10 3 H 7 10 

19 

+ 

43 ! 

4 3 + 

7 

8 

10 c 

+ 0 ]o j 

6 10 + 10 6 

43 

+ 

49 1 

7 10 + 

7 

4 

C 11 

-t- 11 c 

11 C + 6 11 

07 

+ 

24 I 

8 11 + 

6 

7 

8 C 

+ C 8 

(5 8+ 8 6 

53 

+ 

i 

(5 9 + 

4 

8 

C 9 

+ 9 C 

9 6 + 6 9 

47 

+ 

48 

7 11 + 

3 

(5 

9 9 

+ 9 9 

6 8 + 6 8 

27 

+ 

29 

9 10 + 

5 

9 

11 7 

+ C 7 1 

6 7 + 11 7 

C4 

+ 

23 

1 7 + 

7 

C 

12 7 

+ 7 3 

7 3 + 12 7 

73 

+ 

19 ; 

4 9 + 

6 

4 

9 10 

+ 8 9 

8 9 + 9 10 

54 

+ 

46 1 

IJ 10 + 

4 

11 

7 9 

+ 3 9 1 

.3 9+79 

79 

+ 

22 I 

11 11 + 

.2 11 

13 S 

+ 5 9 1 

5 9 + 16 7 
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JKMMY STftlNO. 

I KNEW 0 little liecdlesa boy — 

A fluid that seldom rared, 

If lie foulcl.Lrcl hia cake and toy, 

Uow other iiiatlcru fared, 
lie always bore iipMii Ida foot 
A M;ra:il of the tiling, 

I'or which, on lum his idnymaleB put 
The name of Jemmy rilring*. 

No malice in his heart was there; 

lie had no fault beside, 
iSi) ^^'eat as that of uaiitinpr care, 

'I'o keep bis hlioe-HtiingH tied. 

You'd often hoo him on (he run, 

'I'o idiasc the preese about ; 

While both his shoe-ties were undone, 
With one end si.| ;*iii'( out. 

He’d tread on one, then hiwn he’d go, 
And all around would ring 
Wilh bitter cries, and Kminlh of woe. 

That came from Jemmy »*>tnng. 

And oft, by such a sad tni’^hup, 

Jeijiiny was sadly biiit ; 

Ibillinj; away }ou'd see his eap, 

\\ hile Jem roll’d in the dirt. 

Then home he’d hasten throiigli the street, 
To (ell about his fall; 

While on his little .-loven feel, 

The cause was plain to all. 

One day, iiis father thought a rido 
Would ilo his children good ; 

Hut Jemmy's hhoe-striiigs were untied, 
And on the stairs he stood. 

In hastening dowm to take his place 
I'pon the carriage ecat. 

While joy was smiling in his face, 

Mischief lurkM near his feet. 

The dragging string him mn«Ie him (rip, 
.\iid hump! hump! went his head, — 
Ilin teeth had struck and cut his lip; 

And tears and hluod were bheil. 

Ilis aching wounds ho meekly bore; 

Hut with a swelling heart 
He hennl the carriage from the door 
With all but him depart. 

This grievous lesson taught him care, 

\iul gave his mind a ^p^ing, 

Fur he resolved no more to bear 
The eume of Jemmy f^tring 1 
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GEORGE II. 


I Tiik rciffn of (i onrpc 1 1, was a 
I iiio&tAMirlikt'jKM'ioil. 'I'liescWarj?, ' 
I too, wc*rc M*r\ uni'ortiiiiate. 

! Sfvon ycaiN alter ihe peace of 
i Ai\v la Chaju/le, the l^'ieiicli and 
I Kn;;li>li to ajiain. 

j Tile ojMise «'l‘ war wa.s an iiii- 
iinportaiit colony, called Nova 
Scotia. Tlii.s tiact of land is 
sitiKiled at I lie N.K. of North 
America; llic Kieiich had in 
the first iiisiaiiee rendered it 
haliitalile h} eiiliivatiii}: the soil, 
hilt the eofoiix liad heen ‘:i\en 
nj) to the l*ji;.di.sh at tlie treaty 
of riKclit (^hefoic that of Aix 
la Clia|»ellej. 'I’lie colony wa.*« 
valuahle to the Knudish lor the 
jmrjiose ot maintaining their 
tisheries (especially the cod- 
lisliery) in that jiart of thc^\orld. 
There were, ho^\e^er, Fnuvh 
colonists still liting in Canada, 
a neighboiiiing country j they 
A\ere jealous ol the Knglish, and 
attem])ted to (lri\e them out; 
they even excited the nali\e 
Indians to attack them. An- 
! other dis])ute al.M) arose con- 
I cerning the country around Ne^^ 

I ^Mexico; and again on tli^ Ma- 
I la bar coast of the Kast Indies, 

I the I'rench and English colo- j 
I iii.sts (jnarrclleil. I 

I England Innl been very active 
! and successlul in rearing coIo- I 
nies for nearly two centuries, ' 
while those of the Ereiich had 
seldom prospered. In India the 
French consiilered tlicmselvcs 
as our rivnN, as w'cll as in 
America; and had frequently 
attacked our settlements. On 
this account, our Government 
determined to utl'ord their colo- 


nies “ protcetion,” and in the : 
year tTSO war was declared. i 

This war, w'hich is called “The ' 
Seven Years* War,” is worthy of j 
notice. Four expeditions to dif- i 
ferent parts of Amkkk'v were i 
fitted out, but they were mostly 
nnprosperous. In ni'arly all the | 
engagements the French were | 
as.sihted by the nati\e Indians, 
who were most dangerous ene- 
mies. 

In 1758, when the celebrntcd 
Wdliam Ftlt wa.s Secretary of 
Slate, the Engli.»h were more 
successful. The tniojis w ere bet- 
ter acquainted with the nature 
, of American w ar; one foi I niter 
I another fell into their haiid.s; 

1 and in 17.5!), (iuhiihc, the capi- 
' tal of (^inada, w as taken by 
General Wolfe ; tliis biavc corn- 
I inander, however, ]o.st his life in 
I the attempt. The year follow- 
!ing, the whole of C\naj)A siib- 
i mitteil to the llriiish troojis, and 
. this exten.sive colony has ever 
I since been a ])arl of the Ilritish 
i Empire. 

I War had also heen declared 
j against the French in the East 
I Iniiies. One of the nati\e nio- 
I mirch.'i of India had lately at- 
tacked the English, and taken 
po.sscssion of our settlements in 
Calcutta. On that occasion, the 
savage conqueror conlincd 146 
of the conquered in a narrow 
prison, called the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, where nearly all died 
of siiAbcation. The English had 
retaken Calcutta; liad seized 
Hoogly and another important 
town in the Ganges, and having 
thus punished the natives in the 
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essteni part of India, thej pro- 
ceeded to punish the French in 
their colonies on the west. 

This war with the French, 
like that in America, was*, after 
some jears, snccessful. The 
French lost all their colonies in 
India, except the strong town 
of Pbndicherry. This thcj de- I 
fended with desperate perse- 
verance, but the English were 
commanded by Lord Cuve, a 
general of the highest renown; 
ho pressed the French until they 
were forced by famine to eat dogs 
and cats, and at length when they 
had one day’s provision left, he 
made a breach in their walls and 
forced them to surrender. This 
conquest, in the year 1761, put 
an end to the Frencli power in 
India, and secured that country 
to Britain alone. 

Now for the third war. War 
not only raged in America and 
Asia, but in Europe. Here, 
however, the English were un- 
successful. The island of Mi- 
norca, which had been taken 
from the Spaniards in Queen 
Anne’s reign, was now taken 
from our country by the French. 
Admiral Byng was sent to re- 
lieve the place, but he did not suc- 
ceed, and on his return home he 
was tried and shot for cowardice ! 

On the continent of Europe 
England was allied with Prussia 
ond Hanover against 'Austria, 
France, and Russia. Hanover 
was takeiw from the French, 
but recovered her liberty. Con- 
tinued changes of fortune hap- 
pened, all of which cost the 
British people immense sums of 
money, and in tlic midst of this 
war tho king died, in the 77th 
year of his age. 
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Lesson 43 . — GEORGE IL 

Began to reign . . 1727 
Died 1700 

1 . George II. was the son of 
George he began to reign at 
the aoe of 45 . 

The first period of his reign 
was a tranquil one; hut at length 
I a disjntte arose with Spain con- 
cerning the right of Bi itish mer- 
chants to cut logwood in the Bay 
of Campeachy, and war was de- 
clared. The bad success of the 
expedition against Curthagena in 
this wnr led to the downfall of 
Sir Robert Wai.pole, who had 
hitheito been prime minister. 

2. In die next period^ England 
engaged in a continental war^ 
chiefly in behalf o/’ M aria The- 
resa, daughter of the Emperor 
Charles VI., and in hehaif of 
Hanover. A fter a nine years* 
useless and bloody campaign, in 
which the battles of Deftingen and 
Fontenoy werefought, n treaty was 
conclwted at Air la Chnpc^le. 

3 . In the year 1745 England 

was disturbed by an almost suc- 
cessful attempt on the throne, which 
was made by Phinck Charles, 
son of the kite /'re fender. \ 

4. Seven or eight years after 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
war was again deefured against I 
the French in America, India, | 
and the Continent. In America j 
the English gained Canada; in 
India they gained possession of 
all the French colonics; but in 
Europe they were sorely defeated; 
they lost the island of Minorca^ 
and involved thunselvis in most 
ruinous expenses. 

5. George died during the con- \ 

tinenial war, at the age of 77, in j 
the year 1760. | 
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13th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CIIAKITY 


“ Kndit) (th 

I iiY r.i;KNi:/ER 

Ion. I AM .so ! Here is 
! roiijjin Kheiiezcr ! Coii.sin lObe- 
1 iiezer, uncle has pone out, anti 
I you ouplit to tell us a moral 
I tale. Do! will yon ? 

L. tlo ! hut it imi.st he a 
I tale ahout (.'harity. 

! Cousin Kheni iio\ Very well. 
I renieinher the history of an 
old in.in-servant whom praiul- 
knew. I’orhap.s it. may 
1 le.ich yoJi a pood lesson. Li.stcn 
! to the tale of 

JOHN STUt.OlN.S. 

I “ Gleorpe,’' .'■aid ('ro'^s to 
; her hubhand as they ^al at tea, 
j •• I cxj>ect our new .'■ciw ant, John 
j Stnppin-, hero this eveiiinp.” 

I “ Indeetl ! 1 hope lie’ll ilo,” 

I .'■aid Air. C., “we have been 
i .-^o troubled with our .servants 
I lately. I think, do you know, 
j that as he coiiiej from the 
! country he may be a rather 
. rouph subject ; but 1 know' that 
he is honest.’’ 

Just then a loiul bang at the 
door was heard. “ Here he is, 

1 believe,” said AIr.Cro.ss; and 
.-^ooii a rough voice w'as licnrd 
saving, Is this Air. Cross*.sy” 
Air. Cross opened the parlour 
door, “lb that John Stuggins?” 

“ ye.<, it be,” was the reply. 


(lU ihinys." 

CKOLT, .JUNIOR. 

“ Then will vou step in here ?” 
saitl Air. C. “ 

In clumped John, and when 
his gawky form met the aston- 
j isherl gaze of Airs. Cros.s, she 
(| uitc started with surprise, lie 
i was a short fat young man of 
! about tw’cnty years of age, of a 
I most di.scouraging appearance. 

I He entered with a hat .stuck on 
• the back of Iiis head, with one 
I hand in his pocket, and tlic 
I other holding a .stick aero.ss his 
; -houhlev, from the end of which 
I hung a bundle, tied in a blue 
’ cotton handkerchief. 

! “Why,” said Airs. (’., “you 
cannot bo the >oiing man we 
wrote to Air. Johnson about.” 

“ Don’t know' : I s’jio.se I am, 
’cau.se Air. John.son askcil me 
about coming up to London : 
and, .says I to Air. Johnson, I 
says — ‘ I’ll go to Australy, if you 
want me to, Air. Johnson.’ ” 

“ But did he say anything to 
you about Air. Cross ? ” 

“ Yes ; he said that was the 
name ; and 1 said I liopcd he 
w'ouldn’t he cross then.” 

“What a specimen !” wlii.s- 
pered Air. C. to liis w'ifc. “ Do 
you know anything about your 
W’ork, John ?” he added. 
“AVork! La, yes!” saM 
1U.3 
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John, “I should think I did. j 
You'd think so, if you saw me ; 
behind a team. IJon’t 1 turn | 
np tlio fip’ound just ! And as 
for licdging and flitchiiig,.there 
aint iiiy equal in the whole 
county by a long chalk.” 

“Ah ! biiicloyoiiiindcrFtand 
Aouse-work ?” said Mrs. Cro8.s. 

“Yes,” said .loliii, ‘*1 went 
and fic.sh thatcJicd Yarmcr 
Long’s cottage only last month.” 

‘•No, no,” said Mrs. Cross,! 
“do you know anything about 
denning boots and shoes, and ; 
knives and forks, helping the 
cook, and so on ? ” 

“Well, I haven’t heen used] 
to that kind of work,” said J ohn, ! 

but 1 €tui do if, you know ! 
Old Mother Nui)b8 says I’m 
good at aiivthing I set iny hand 
to.” 

“Very well, John, we’ll see 
more about you to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Cross. “iMary, slion 
John into the kitchen.” 

“liather a ])romising man-; 
servant, George,” said Mr.s. | 
(’ross, when he was gone. “1 ; 
am afraid ^\e shall liavo some | 
trouble to get him into shape.” 

'riie forebodings of Mrs. Cross ■ 
were (juitc correct. Neither ! 
the shape of John’s character | 
nor tlmt of his body seemed 
capable of change. It was in 
vain that Mr. and Mrs. Cross 
tried their best to train him. 
One morning, ns they were sit- 
ting at breakfast, John entered 
the room, saying, “ Here’s your 
hoofs.” 

'“To whom arc you speaking, 
John ?” said Mr. Cross. 

“.To you, sir, sure enough,” 
said John, pulling his forelock. 
“ ’J’hon remember always to 
194 


say ‘sir* when you are address- 
ing me,” said Mr. C. ! 

“Well, I will try, sir, but it’s 
cruel hard,” said John, us he 
went out. 

“John,” said Mr. Cross. 
“Yes,” said John, “ yes sir, 

I mean.” 1 

“You have left the door 
open.” I 

Out went Jolin, bunging the 1 
door without nnf)ther word. I 

l^r. Cross took up his boots. 
“Oil, it is too bad !” said he. 
King-ding-ding went the bell, 
and .1 ohn entered. 

“John, how often shall I have 
to tell you to clean the bucks of 
thebooi« as well us the fronts? ” 

I “ Why, sir,” said J ohn, 

I “ where’s the good? They 
I aint seen — are they ?” 
j “That makes no diilercnce, 

I John. I'or the tenth time let 
me tell von to clean the backs 
of my boots. Make liuste and 
do them.” 

“ Well, that’s another thing to 
remember,” said John ; “there 
is a most uncommon lot of 
things I have to keep in my 
head. Honichow I could re- 
member tlie nuiup of every horse 
and cow on fatlier’s farm, but ; 
1 can't remember these here ■ 
thing.s” and out he went, taking • 
the boots with him. 

“We really cannot keep 
him,” said Mr. Cross. “ It is ! 
now' six weeks since we engaged i 
him. Olid lie has not improved ! 
at all — we must indeed send 
him away.” | 

Mrs. Cross, howeycr, pleaded 
in John’s favour. She said that 
“ he w'as a good honest fel- 
low,” and begged her husband 
to try him a little longer, “i am 
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sure/’ she added, “ that he ‘ we ought to bear. Do you re- 
iiicans well, and tries to re- . uieiiiber w'hen wo luade him 
member, but he finds it ‘cruel i serve at table at our last dinner 
bard,’ as he says.” Mr. C. was ; party ? Jtle went up to Mrs. 
at last ])ersuaded. i Patt'eson, saying, ‘ Have any 

We'll give him one more : more?* and when Mr. 1\ asked 
trial,” he said, as he rose to lor a piece of bread, ho brought 
put on his great coat. ! it in his lingers 1 1 gave him 

In the evening of the same j minute instructions lorshowing 
day there was another “trial,” j our friends into the drawing* 
which was ^cry bad for John, \ room, }ct, the other day, when 
and worse for his master and ' Mr. Jenkin> arrived he walked 


mistress. They were sitting i 
waiting for their tea, when John 
entered with the tea-things. | 
lloth Mr. and Mrs. Cross called i 
out, “Oil!” at the same mo- | 
incut — they were struck ini 
observing that onc-haif of the | 
bronze iini was quite white. I 
“ Wliy. sir,” said Jolin, “I’ve ‘ 
been tiying all tlie afternoon j 
and 1 can*t get oft’ all the brown i 
rust ; but 1 think Tve done 
pretty w'cll on the whole !” 

“ 11 row'll rust ! you ,” but 

Mr. Cross knew' belter tlian to 
use hard iiunics. “ That,” he 
added, “ is the ^Cl•y best part 
of the iirn.” 

“ Jai HOW', is it ?” said John, 
A\itli a look of great uiiinzc- j 
ment. { 

“ (Jo to the kitchen directly,” i 
cried Mr. Cross, “and don't let i 
me sec you again till I send fur j 
you.” ' I 

“J’in very sorry, sir,” John , 
began, but it Avas useless lor 
John to s]ieuk — be was obliged ’ 
to Ilec dow II stairs Avith the urn 
ill his hands. 

“Now,” said Mr, Cros.s “ his , 
fate is scaled. Let him return 
to his native air. 1 urn sure 
tliat the series of niinoyanccs 
Avc have endured during the last i 
six AAceks have been more than i 


in before liini A\ith the follow- 
ing sjieceh — ‘ 1 say, master, 
here's Mr. Jenkins.’ ” 

And Mr. Cross Avent on with 
so many instances of John's 
carelessness, that, aaIicii they 
were all summed up, his mis- 
tress thought there Avas no hope 
for him. But Mr. Cross was 
not hill'd to be persuaded ; his 
wife had been begging of him 
I to liuvc more Charity and to 
; ho])c all things, and she bud 
' nliuo.st induced him to say that 
■ poor Jolin should be tried yet 
once more, an hen a must un- 
pleasant sound— a loud crash 
I Avus lieiird in the stairs. I’ll 
tell A oil how that crush came. 

I John hud just removed the 
I teu-things; hehudw'alked doAvn 
stairs— most sulciniily — looking 
Avith a lung face at everything 
on the tea-boui'd, ns much us to 
sny, “ If jou try to run away 

from me, I’ll ,” an hen /ns 

loot alt pfied ! And then cumc 
the erasli. 'i'he teu-ser\icc, 
disliking John’s slow rate of | 
iiiotjon (John gcncruily walked j 
at about the same pace as a | 
tortoise) made a rusii i'or the | 
kitchen, folloNved by their af- | 
frighted bearer, who aligl»ted , 
oil bunds and knees, at the | 
bottom of the stairs, luther 
]9r> I 
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sooner than lie expected. TIis 
first exclamation, on reaching 
the hottorn of the stair'j, was, 
“ J lallo ! ** his second, “ Oh, my 
head !” his third, “La, the lea- j 
tliinjrs!” 

“ What is the matter ?’* cried . 
IMr. ami .Mrs. Cross in one 
hrcatli, hastening down stairs. 

“1 think I’ve spilt the tea 
things, ma’am,” said .L>hn ; 
“iind nearly broke my hcail | 
ton,” he added. ■ 

Mr. Cross was down the ; 
kii'dieii stairs in a moment, and | 
there a peculiar and pictures(|ne I 
scene ]»resente<l itself. Fore ‘ 
most was Jolin himself, holding j 
his hand to his head, regarding; 
the ruins of the tea-scrvice with j 
a most dolorous look on his ‘ 
usual ly unmeaning visage. If; 
any one had nsk<*d dohn for; 
“//^/// a enp” just then, he. 
would soon have found one. : 
'J’liere weie ciij)S and saiieers, I 
handles of jugs, a .sj)oiitIe.ss ' 
teapot and a tcapotless spout— I 
milk, bread and butter, and all ; 
thiiig.s nscil at tea, &trangel^> j 
mingled t()gcthor. * j 

.joliii, you shall not stay in 1 
the house another da},” said' 
Mr. Cro-^s. | 

“ Slojj, my dear,” whispered 
hi.T nife. You promi.Ned me 
that the poor fellow should have 
another mouth to reform him- 
self. Let MS go up stairs amt 
talk over the matter again.”, 
And ag.iiii .lohn’s mLlress' 
[ileaded hard for him. 

“Well, lie shall have just! 
one month t») learn to nieml liis , 
manners, hut no more,” saitl 
Mr. Cross, as he }ielded to liLs * 
wife. “ Indeed, J tnink \\e have 


“ for wc have endured a great 
deal.” 

“Ijiit wc will try to cmiurc 
mfn*c yet,” said Mrs. Ch-O'^s, for 
“Charity endureth uU things.” 

When Mr. Cro'^s left the 
room, Mrs. Cross rang the bell, 
and John came up. 

“O ma’am, I am so sorry, 
you can’t think,” he said, a ^ he. 
entered. 

“I believe you, John. Yon 
me trying to lie more careful ; 
are you not, John ?*’ 

“Oh, yes, iiia’um. but it*s so 
hard.” 

“l’crhai)S it but I have 
spokv'u to Mr. (boss, and he 
sa}.s Jic V ill try }oii another 
month, and if you are nut iui- 
provc«l then, he mii.-sL send y.»u 
away.” 

»Iohn’s coiiiUenauce fell. 

“Now, promise t'» he mote 
carclid and to tiy to mind e\ eiy 
thing I tell you.” 

“Oh yes, ma’am, 1 will liy,” 
.-.aid fJohn, “ami I am 
much ol>ligcd to }ou for .speak- 
ing to me.” 

And John went out. 

lu tlie course (jf the noM 
neck Mr. Cross vent to Cl.i*^- 
giiw for a month on hii'-me'"., 
to the great lelief of John. v. !'o 
said to the cook, “Jt \Na.s a n .vl 
hles.sing that master vas .g«»ing 
to lie out of the way lor a 
month ; for lie eouhin’t .scrape 
oil villi him no-how !” 

xMr. C ’loss had not been gone 
many days before another ami 
more serious c\cnt oeeurred 
One night, about half-])a‘'t 
twelve, when the vhole famdy 
V ere asleep, the cook v as awoke. 
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lionsu-ilf’jr. Maw starteil, and 
listened, and .vlio heard 

She held her breath, 
an<l distiiietly heanl the nords 
l^oiul me tlie crow-bar !’* She 
>liliped out of bed and Hew 
into John’s room. “ Oh, John, 
there’s thieves in the Iiou^e.” 
dohn jra\ eayawn,*‘\Vlia-at?” 
“Tnir.vi'.s !” .•shrieked >rarv. 
‘‘I’llMf/ns’em!*’ saiiljidin, 
jiiinj)inf; out. ‘-(iive me tliat 
jiokLi', see if 1 don’t lav about, 
just!” 

Jle sei/.ed tlic poker and 
ru''hcd (hinn stairs, nearly as 
fa-'t as on the oeca^-ion before 
mentione<l. “ I aint afraiil of 
a dozen of them,” said John. 
He ruslicd into the kitchen, 
greatly to the surprise of two 
men who lia<l just found an 
entrance. Onefle<lmore<piiekly 
tlian he liad entered, but John I 
])iillcd tlie otlicr ba<‘k by tlie | 
le;r, just as his body nas lialfi 
out of the nindow. *' J'leasc ! 
the pi.i;s,” said John, liftinj^upl 
the ])oker, “ •lownyou shall ^jo.’’ , 
‘•No, John I don’t strike 
hiju,” said .Mrs. Cross, entciinj; 


the room. “Let ns pity him j 
for his foolishness — Charity j 
endureth all things.” " j 

“ ])ut ma’am, Jet me jxjkcr 
him,’* said John, still gra'^ping j 
the jioker. I don't see the I 

fun of . All, hold St dl, } on i 

I nVlaiii,” lie said, as the man 
struggle<l to get awa}*. ! 

1 do not know how John ami 
his mistrcss .xould ha\e scttK-l I 
the fate of the tliief, but just at 
this moment a jiolieemaii en- 
tered — for the cook had sj)iuMg 
the rattle, and had been seream- 
ing *‘^Iurdcr” and “’rhie\es.'’ 
The poliecimiu secured the man, 
and the family again retinxl to 
rest. As soon as the nioinitig 
came, Mrs. Cross thankcil John 
heartily for his courage and 
/.cal. Shenrotc to her husband 
a full account of the alfair, and 
i'oneluded as follows ; — 

“ Von may think how glad I 
am that John A\as not sent 
aw.iN, for if he had gi>nc what. 
Jtouifl we ha\e done ? Von 
will hanllysend him aw a} now, 
for 5 011 see our r/uinftif//r \Ai\u 
•SO lar has heen for the best.” 


jdMbs you TUI*: tjttij*: o.nks. I 

tin: BTIl-VM.KI!. 

^Vno knock.i so luiiilly at the gale .' 

TJio night Id dark, the hour i«« bile, 

And ruin eoiiie-j pelting down! 

Oh, ’tis a stranger gone n.-liay I 
That calls to iisk the iicaiv.'«t way 
To guilder little town. I 

M hy, 'tis u long and dicary mile, 

I'ur one o’ercoinc with cold and toil; 

(lO to him, C'hnrlcd, and say, 

“ Good stranger! licie icposc to-niglil, 

And witli the iiioniing’s earliest light 

Wc'U guide YOU on your wav.” The J) 

l‘.)7 
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P We have now Ira veiled 
throuph two sub-classcs in the 
class Kxonsys. 

1 St .S'KA-rZ/m— Tlialamiflo- 
rnls. 

2nd Finh-clnss — Calyci florals. 

To-dny you may study the 
followinff outline of the 

^rd Suh~rftisg — Coroll iflornls. 
These flowers arc known hy 
the following distinction : — 

(1) Theynrc w/inepctaloiis — i.e., 
the petnis are joined lojrellier, f»o 
that the corolla is formed in one 
piece. 

(2) They are wowosepalons — i.e., 
the sepals are nnilcd, so that the 
calyx forms n tube. 

(3) The ovary is nearly always 
** superior.” 

(4) The stamens grow from Ihc 
base of the corolla (so that if the 
corolla he pulled off the stamens 
como with it). 

As the plants of this order arc 
moiiopctnloiis and mouosepa- 
loiis, we must not in describing 
them say that the calyx ha.s so 
many distinct sepafs, or the 
corolla so many petals; but 
that such parts have so many 
luhfs^ or so many segments, 

Sub-class .1— CoROLLIFLOnALS. 

Order 1. 

VALEIUANACE.E. 

Plants resrmblimj the, V alerian. 

{Parfs .\ — This order and the 
succeeding one might have been 
included amongst the Onlyei flora Is. 
It forms a link between the livhi^ 
ncea and I ho Dispaccr which 
follow. 
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! The Scarlet Valerian, now 
, BO often grown in the garden, con- 
I sists of a corymb ’ of bright-red 
j flowers. (A corymb is a flat head 
of flowers, in which the lower or 
outside flowers have lunger stalks 
than the middle ones, so that the 
flowers are all on the same level.) 
The ovary of the flower is in this 
case inferior; it contains one 
cell, w'lth one seed ; sometimes 
there are three cells, hut then 
,lwo are vacant. The pistil lu^ 

I one stylo and three stigmas. The 
\cnlyx ^To^s. from the ovary, and 
I varies in ditfiTpiit species. The 
i cm'olla is a funnel-shaped tube, of 
. course “ inonopetalous,” having 
! generally five lobes. The stamens, 
i like the lobes of the corolla, vary 
from one to five. 

j In .v?re, these plants are annual 
I or perennial ” herbs,” seldom 
wootly at the base. The leaves 
are opposite, and without stipules. 
The roofs of the perennial species 
are thickish, with a very strong, 
sweet scent. 

{you . — Some of tlwite plants are 
miirh like the Coinpoititf' floirers, but 
. may bp known from them by hnvinK 
\flisthut Instead of *' syngpiiesiuus 
statiiPiis.) 

fVarirt/es and T’scs.'S — The 
Vnlerianellns are eaten n.s salads, 
and are called Lamb's lettuce; the 
Ited Valerian [Centranthus »•?/- 
her) is eaten in tlio same way in 
t^ieily. The root of the Celtic 
Valerian^ which grows on tlio 
niountaiiis of Austria, is procured 
by En.Htcrn nations, and used to 
give an aromatic jierfunie to tlieir 
baths. The roots of the lV//r- 
rinn Kardostachijs (inenning 
spikc-shruh,” from the tircck, 
nardos, a shrub, and sfaehijs, a 
spike), is still used in India for 
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I rnnkin^ the eogtiy ointment cnllecl 
Bpikennnl. This wns used in the 
old times, and is nimle memorable 
by its connection witii our ijavioiir. 
It is also used ns n remedy for 
hysterics and epilepsy. 

Order 2. 

DISPACB.E. 

Plant!* resembling the Teazel. 

[Parts .) — These plnntsnre much 
like the Vnlcrians, and were once 
included in the Hiimo order; they 
! are, however, distinguished from 
them bv liHvinp* outside the cnlyx 
an involucre of loii^ br.ncts, which 
aro retlexed H c., bent hack). This 
may bo readily seen in the Sweet 
Scabious^ whifdi prows in the par- 
den, or the Tvazelf which prows 
in the liolds. The ^flowers (or 
^florets) prow in dense heads, and 
lire even more like the Composite 
Do worn than the Valerians. The 
leanes of these plants are not only 
opposite, but are often whorloJ. 
Those of the Teazel are con ante — 
that is, the two opposite leaves arc 
joined together at the base; they 
thus form a hollow cup-shnpn. 

( Varieties .) — TIicTkazel [IVip- 
sneus — this botanical name is de- 
rived from the Creek to 

thirst, and is given beeunsc the 
' connate leaves hold water). The 
plant is used for raising the nap 
upon woollen cloths, or “dress- 
ing “ the cloths, as you have al- 
ready lieard. The irfcAjiious tribe 
has several genera. The fewest 
Scabious of the garden has flowers 
which are dark, hlaekish purple, 
red, white, or variegated in colour. 
The Scabious succisa, or OcriVs- 
bitf grows in pastures; it is said 
to be no called because, in the j 
superstitious times, it was fancied j 
that the Devil envied the good i 
which this plant might do to man- 
kind, and bit away the root. I 


Order 3. 

PRIMDL.VCBJ?. 

Plants resembling the Primrose. 

These plants have a “superior” 
ovart/, whioli is oi/r'-cellod. The 
pistil has a simple stylo, with a 
head-shaped (or capitate) stigma, 
something like a little nob. The 
calg.c is five- cleft; the corolla 
also is flve-cli ft, with n long tube. 
There is a whorl of live stamens^ 
but, os they are opposite tho 
petals, they show that one whorl 
is deticient.* Tho seeds in the 
one-cellcd ovary are iiiimcrons, 
and grow around n central pla- 
centa. Tho leaves arc opposite, 
and frequently wrinkled. The 
plants are herbaceous. 

(Tliorc arc no other meanpctnlous 
pbiiits in Kiirope, with one Nl>le, 
which have the stamens opposite tlie 
lobes of tho cundlo, except ^uch as 
have two or more whorls of stiimens. 
The Brrberrtf lint six stiuneiis oppo- 
site the petals, and one pistil ; but 
IliiH pl.int III not ** mono|K‘talous 
It is u *‘ThHlaniilloraL”) 

( Varieties and Uses.) — Tho 
parts above described may easily 
be observed in the boaiitiful Prim- 
rose, the Cow'slip, the Pulyantlms, 
or the Auriruila. The jirincipal 
tribes of the order arc : — 

(1) Tho Common Lgsimaehia 
for Loosest rife) J with stem trail- 
ing on tho ground; Ltjsimachia 
Aunimalaria (moneywort), &c. 
These grow in moist places and 
woods. 


* Tlie r»fe is, ihat, when there is a 
whorl of five s<*|»iils in a flower, there 
are flve petals aUt'matxng with them, 
anil a whorl of flve stamens tilin'- 
naftttff with the petals. Now, as the 
stamens are oitposite the petols, it is 
Inferred that they are a second whorl 
of stamens, and that tho first, which 
would have alternated with the pe- 
tals, is niissinff. This whorl may lie 
seen in one plant of the order, the 
Water Vimpenul. 
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(2) Tlio yV///;//'/v/£7 A}iafjnfli^, 
A\it]i Mtcin Hiiiiiliir to the former, 
IjrowiM" in the It \a e.-illeil 

“ The jShepherd’a Weathfr-*rjn>*.‘*,” 
hcesiusft on tlie iippro:ie!i ot* rain 
it chwcH iU M-urlfil hlo-'-^oitirf. 

(JI) The J*rinn'os(‘, f'otr.’ilip, 
Oj'lipy J*oItpni/hufi, 1111(1 Auri- 
cula, TJieM* L’^row 111 tlie mea- 
dow a, oil hank.s iiinl woijd'^, and in 
g/irdoria. 

(I ) Soir-lnrnd ( ( 'j/rlamni ^ . 
whieli is 80 nilled hecanse it I8 a 
laioiirito food of tlie w ild-!)oar. 
As tJie .fruit of thiA plant is 
ripnnvtf^ llie iictiolcs ac«{iiire a 
1 t«])ir.il direction, and tlio ripe 
I .Jruit i-j III l i.-l alino.st hnried in 
' the soil. It U alniiidaiiL in Sicily, 

, ami 111 nortluTM ami moual.iinuuH 
! counlrics. 

I Order 4. 

I (jM.NTlA.NACK.K. 

I ./Vf/;//.v riM'inhUmi Ihc 

\I*arts .) — Tlio cahf.r is pone 
i.illy ti\c-clcfl, and i8 ]icr.si-tcnt ; 
the Corolla lias li\c lohe**; the 
.stamens prow on the corolla, and 
alternate with the 1 oI.(m. The 
y//.s7/nia8 one 81} le, winch is di- 
vided at tlic to]!, 80 that thcie are 
two blipma8. Tlie inont rciiiark- 
ahle feature of tllc^e jdanta is scon 
in their Icairs, which lia\e two or 
four slroiip veins jiarallcl with the 
mid-rib ; tliey aio ojijiositc and 
8e8.sile (without stalks), or their 
petioles form a little sheath. The 
.jlun'crs arc known hy their viinl 
colours; they arc buinctimcs yel- 
low or white. 

{]*lacc, I’srs, Ac.) — The order 
i.«i not \ery exteiiMie; tlic plants 
grow in the warm temperate 
countries of I'mrojie, A-^ia, and 
Hoiitli America, where they some- 
times cover the sales i f the hills 
with blossoms intensely blue 


‘ that tlio eye can scarcely rest up- n 
‘ them. The root is the most nscliil I 
ipait. Cfcntion-root is aliioi.-t as ; 
i Stroup o tonic as JVrnvian-haik ; < 

I indeed the iianic of the order is ! 
derived from (Imtino, n kinp (d‘ , 

, Illyria, who iiist cxj crirncLd its 
■ pood properties. 

'[ Order 5. 

I CONVOM ULAC'KJ:. 

I J*lants rcscmhlinrj the C'ox- 

I VOL\LLr.= . 

! (7 V//7.V ) — The vahj.r of thc'.? 

' f! iwers is lennrkahly inibriented ; 
lit lia.. ‘'VC lobes, which seem to 
; form iiioic than one whorl. The 
corolla is kno\*M for its bi.inlilnl 
I sh.ipc, ami the eiirioiin phiitiiip | 

I into whieli it folds, w liCii it cdi 'C', i 
is (.hscnahle. »:?onic of tlic-e 1 
' lh»wi*rs ojiea only diirinp the d.iy, | 

1 others at niirht. The .'•hm.s aie i 
i lwinimr, orti.iilinp; the twiniiip i 
-tcin and iiiibneatid calyx aie ' 

I indeed the two distinetioiis of the 
('rder. 'I’hc ha ns arc .‘‘iiii]>Ie, 
beiiip either .^a^jtltatc (ariow- 
shajied) or obocafr. It may he 
noticed that, whilo the cali/.r, 
(■orolla, and .s/f/mi)f.s are ai ran;jcd 
111 .firts, the vrar// is a eajisnic. 
witli two or lour hiipc .-eCils; ii 
IS wt'll know 11 how easily its lalves 
separate w hen the-e seeds are i ij-e. \ 

( I ftnd f’.srs ) — The j 
^lajor and .Minor (’on\ oI\ iilns, the 
Ihml-wiei], and the I)(jdder. 3 Ii,.-t i 
of tlie peneia ha\o a iiidky jime, I 
paitienlarly those ot wanii eli- | 
mates, wheie the diied juice forms I 
a matter. Tills rcsii.oiis ' 

matter is stroiiply pnrpativo, :iml 
foriii.s the diiips t^mmmonp iu\t\ 

^ Jalap. 'J’ho llcshy roots of one 
^ species aie eaten in the Trojiics as 
j “ijwect rotatocs,’’ while they ounp 
; leaves and shoots are Ciitcn a? pot- * 
iici hs. 
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I OKORGE III. 

I III. ^v:l^ the pr.nul- Eiij'li'.li A>ero ik'feetcil : tlioy 

1 xoii (»f (iLMir^'c II. lie came lo'^t iircs, huitour, .\\\d 7n<nh‘i/. 
t(3 the throne, ill I7()i'; ho a\.i? TJie C'lmiincntal war arose 
tlioii li2 y(‘ars ohl. He A\a> from <li‘:piite«« ahoiit IIanovi i:. 
iiot so loiul (it (Jcrmaiiy a-^ It was still liciii" iiri^ccl hen 
(Jeor;»o II. ainl George 1. had the kin;; di- d. lint thon;;li 
I l>e(.‘ii. Tlii'i ^\as hotanse he (Jeor;rc III. was no Cicriiian, 

' ^\as an Enulislinian. In Iiis* he Ciiiild nut ;:i\e ii]) tlie eon- 
I lir^t speech to the jiarliaincnt, te^t. Soon after he hc;ran In 
; he used tlicse words, “Horn reijjn hotli France ami Spe.in 
and educated in the (•onniry, declared thomsel\cs the eie'- 
I I jd'uy in the name of llriton.” niies of Fai;;land, and \\ar was 
. 'riie nation A\as very ;;lad at contiiincd. 

I this sj)eeeh. They had not heen '1‘he fortunes of Kn;;land now 
; governed hva true En;;lishsove- took a favoiirahle turn. Il'*r 
I rei;:n lor a ion" lime— not since arms in disho?/ countries were 
I the rciii’U of(Ii:j:i:N haaz viir.rii. everywhere successful. In the 
.1 A M I'-s 1. n as a Scotchman, and course of a few months she 
i --o was his son, Ciivumcs I. took from Spain the following 
I Ctivui.r.s ir. and .Ia'mt.s II. \aluahle possessions- ^tlie loi- 
neie horn in hai^hind, tor th(*y tress nl' Jt<n attnah, in the island 
j ^\(•re the sons of Chailcs I., hut ot (hiha, in the ^Vcst Indii-s, 
they had been Inal on the ami all xho. Pli(h)>ptne in 

■ (‘ontinent. Wilf.iam III. was tlui East Indies*, 'riie loss of 
horn in the Netherlands; and these jilaees nearly mined tlie 

I tiiauKJi: I. and Gkouoi: II. commerce of Spain. lai^laml 
nere (jernians. Anm: ^\as the afterwards exchanged lla\an- 
' only so\erei"n who had been iiah for /'Ve/a/o, in North Aine- 
, bom and bred in England since rica — a lar;;e peiiinstil.i, wliieh 
Jdi/abeth’s time. }oii may e.asily see on the iini]). 

I told \ou of the wais in A;;ain, in this war England 
' (icorL^e if.’s rei"!!. The la^t toidv the following; French pos- 
w ar n e talked ol was 77/c ,S'f r»'// se»vions — the islands of (In - 
] Vco/.v’ War. This was earned uada, St. iJoin’mica, St. Vincent^ 

■ on ill three distinct jilaces. and Tohatjo^ which are in tlni 
In India, the hhiglisli were West Indies. The results of tlni 
defeated, and were aftcrward.s Se^eii Vciurs* AVar have been 

, victorious. They thus estah- called “ ;;lorious.” Certainly 
lishcd llieir Indian Pmjdre. England iiticaial to be tin* 

* In Amkuioa, also, England hjst g.iiner. It seemed a great gion 
and then won. Thus wa'. Ca- when in the beginning of the 
I nada added to the kingdom, war Canada nas compiei'-d. 
j Hut on Tin-: Contixent the Our country cuiild then e.ill 
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herself mistress of the whole 
continent of North America. 
But the snme s])irit of war 
soon proved mischievous to 
her interests, and you will 
licar direetly how by another 
war the most valuable part of 
that continent was lost. A((ain, 
it is said by those who like to 
call war “ fclory, ” that the 
Knjtlish took in this war twenty* 
five largo islands ; that she 
won by sea and land twelve 
great battles ; that she reduced 
nine fortified cities, and forty 
forts and castles ; that she des- 
troyed more than a hundred of 
her enemies* ships of war, and 
ne.quircd about twelve milUons 
of ])1 under. But such gains 
were a loss, for the English 
paid for them by adding six/?/ 
mill ions to tlicir nationnl debt, 
'riiis burden now amounted to 
dei;lll,9,')9,270 ! 

Ilow you would wonder if 
you couhl form any idea of 
hoio much one hundred and 
thirtf/-three millions amount to ! 
But wouhl you wonder at the 
amount if you looked back at 
the wars Avhich England had 
fought ? I think not. Let us 
stop and look buck. 

Before the “ Seven Years* 
War,” a long war was fought 
with France, which cmled in 
the treaty of Aix-la~Chapelle. 
The army also had to tight 
with I*rincc Charles ; and 
before that insurrection, ex- 
peditions had been sent to 
Spanish South Ameriea and 
other places. 

In the reign of George I. 
more bloodshed was caused by 
the war with Spain, and the 
rebellion of the Pretender. 
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During ten years of the reign 
of Anne the Duke of Marl- 
borough gained bloody and 
expensive victories. 

William III. fought in Ire- 
land against the banished 
James II., and also carried on a 
long war with France, which was 
ended by the treaty ot Ityswick. 

The expenses of the last- 
mentioned battles were the 
hegituiing of the National Debt. 
But before this time the nation 
was continually at w'nr. Thus 
if you look back through tw'o 
'^•r three more reigns, you 
will icmembcr Charles ll.’s 
war with the Dutch ; the rivalry 
of Oliver Cromwell’s admirals 
with the Dutch admiral. Van 
Tromy), and others ; and the 
war of Charles 1. and James J. 
against Austria and Spain, in 
aid of the l*rotestant Elector 
Palatine. 1 am sure, too, that 
you have not forgotten the 
wars with Spain, in the times 
of Queen Elizabeth, nor how 
the Spaniards intended to crush 
Protestantism, and to establish 
Popery by means of their 
Invingiiile Armada. 

Such w'as the proj»ensity for 
fighting which Englniifl had 
shown during 200 years — from 
the time of Queen Elizabeth to 
that of George III. But it is 
not easy to stop in a bad course. 
1 have now to begin the history 
of u yet more warlike period. 
This debt of 1.10 millions was 
followed by greater wars, and 
still heavierexpenses ; and these 
wars by others which were still 
more fearful. 

The people were now har- 
dened with heavy taxes. They 
were anxious for help. The 
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Government looked abroad, and ; ment, but at the same time they 
saw the lluiiriKhiiift and splen- I made ii declarnliou, that GRat 
did colonics in North America. I Britain hod the right to tax 
They thought, ** These colonics i her colonics, 
are a part of the British Empire, At>out two years after these 

why should they not pay part of I events, in 1767, the Govern- 
our heavy expenses?’* Accord- ment made new duties on all 
ingly, an Act of Barliamcnt ! tea, glass, and colours imported 
was passed, requiring them to , into the American colonies, 
pay taxes called ** stamp duties.** 'The Americans opposed these 
Nearly everyone in England taxes as viobntly as the others. 

I thought that this Act was : They were not therefore put in 
“quite fair.” [force until 1770. Then the 

But the colonists of America duty on tea was the only one 
did not think thus. They had 'insisted upon. But though this 
not been accustomed to pay j duty was trifling, the Americans 
taxes. They did not sec why would not pay it. They would 
they should do so. They said, jnot allow* that they who w’crc 
“We did not mo/re the expenses | not ropi'cseutod in rarlinnicnt 
which these taxes are to pay i should be taxed without their 
for. If we had representatives I consent. As soon as the flrst 
in the English Parliament, and ; cargoes of taxed tea arrived 
our Members of Parliament i they were greatly excited. At 
had agreed to the war, the case |New York and Philadelphia 
would have been diderent. ! the cargoes were not allowcil 
But we have no rcprcscntativ<>s ! to land. At Boston a mob 
in England, so w'c did not give [seized the llrst ship-load, and 
our consent to the taxes.** tossed a part of it into the sea. 
Upon these thoughts the colo- | The Government now rc- 
uists became very angry. They ; solved to enforce their rights, 
said, “If we once allow the ; The colonists also determined 
Government to tax ns without todefend themselves. Bothpar- 
our consent, they will after- tics were not right. Jlut instead 
wards do w hat they please . of trying to find out the tnith, 
with us, and reduce us to a they both proceeded to war. 
kind of slavery.” Then they | Jn the year 1774 the Amcri- 
refused to obey the Act of . cans began their defence by 
Parliament. They burned the - fonning a tjentnd Covgrestt nt 
Act publicly, and when the Philadelphia. That body pub- 
stamped paper arrived from | lished a declaration of their 
England, the enraged people i rights, and to defend them 
seized and destroyed it. ; they provided arms and inili- 

The English Government did ' tary stores in different parts of 
not like then to force the colo- \ the colonies. ^ 

nists to pay these taxes, 'fhey | In 1775 the flrst skirtni-sh 
took time toconsiderthe matter, .between the British troops and 
They repealed the Stamp Act 1 the Americans took place at 
wliich had caused such excite- I Lexington, near Boston. In I 

2i)t\ ! 
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the, Mulsunmicr of the same 
yerti', the first Krent hattk was 
f()U|^!it at another plarc near 
IJosfoii, (‘ailed Bijnkhu’.s IJill. 
in this the Americans ^'ained 
tlic advantii;,'e; between tw'O | 
and tliree Jiiindrcd Jiritisli j 
lioojts were killed; and the 
Jhiti'li (jovernrnent Avcrc sur- 
])ri^( d to lin<l at the end of the 
year that they had made no 
])r(j;rres.s in redneinj' the colony | 
to obedience. They sent an 
oiler r)f free pauhm to the! 
colonivt'i, on condition that ! 
they wonhl lay down their 
ainH, but this proposal was; 
treated with vidicnlc. 

Ill 17T(i Ijolh oonntiios jn-c- 1 
]iMretl nn>u‘ actively for war, 
'riiiifcjen of the colonics re-’ 
solved to separate thcmsel\es| 
from haieland, and fonm'd ' 
thcm.seUes into a distinct conn- ’ 
try, callcrl the Uniteij States. • 
'riieir small armies were placed ; 
niider the command of a dis- ' 
tinenislicd peiicral, named ! 

Washingfon^ while the I 
lari^e armies of (iroat ilritain ’ 
were commanded hy Lottl] 
(jinnrtilfis and UenviLil Howp. \ 
Diirin'r the camjiai^u of this | 
\ear the Americans were not i 
aide to face the well-appointed | 
Jhitish armies, 'fliey suilered ! 
niudi misery, hut they rc- j 
msiined nnsnhdned, to the ! 
a'-loiiishineul of all Europe, 
cspiM-ially of the Kin", the ! 
Earliament, and the people of 
Clreat llritain. 

in 1777, serious alarms 
and duul)ts ns to the results 
of the contest were felt iu I 
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I Britain. In the Dccemher r>f ; 
; that }ear the news reached j 
I home that a lnr"c part of the | 
army under General JlurtjoA in* I 
had been surrounded by the ^ 
Americans, and taken prisoners, i 

In 1778 the success of the co- | 
lonists was such, that Ekanci', j 
the old enemy of Britain, ma«le 
a treaty with them, and sent 
them a fleet, with troojis. As 
the British Government hecame 
more dejected the Americans 
w'crc move elated, (hnnmis- 
sioners wore sent from England 
.ilmost hc"{»iii" for a peace, 
hat the Americans now treated 
them w'ith In.M^^htincss. Tlicv 
would li>tcii to no terms, imlt'^s ^ 
llie/ir iinh'pcndence w'as lirst i 
ackiiowle<l"ed. 

In 1770 Spaiv, anotlier old 
on(‘iny of Biitain, also entered 
into a treaty with the Ame- 
ricans. 

In 1780 lIoT.LANi) also ho- 
camc ail ally of ilic cedonists. 

At the same time, IJessia. 
Sweden", .and Denmauk to«)k 
measin-es which were indirectly 
oppose»l tothiscouiitry. Dm in" 
the last two centuries Ihi^hnid i 
Inul risen to wealth ami power. ' 
"flic Euroiiean nations Iiad ! 
observed and ft k her Miece-s I 
with jealousy, "flicy seemed \ 
to think tliat now was the time i 
to humiliate her. So tremen- 
dous was the force rai»c<l 
against this country that it 
required three Imndred thou- 
sand armed men, and three 
hundred armed vessels, and 
i£*20,0ti(),()00 annually to pro- 1 
tcct her from her cucinies. I 
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j TIIK KXGLLSH TRAVELLEK. 

; IXICESTERSIIIUE. 

“My Di:vn CiiiLDunN*. — oncbullofliis hrccdiiig - )ltl 

“Dill \ou CNcr hear of DUh- lor 400 guineas. 
leyl “Tliesethiiigslia|>peneds.i.\t_\ 

“ No! I tliouglit not. years ago, but wo now see their 

“ Of 3/i-. /jif/v-ewvV/, then? result. TIk* Leicester slieei) 

“No! I thought not. are a very large breci! ; tlicy 

“Of tlic three lains that wore fatten at a very early ag.*, a’ul 
sold for 1200 guineas? their wool is long; it i-^ p.irti- 

Of course you have not! ' euhirly lit for the iiiainifaeliirc 
“ 'riieii you Imd better let me of worsted.” 
tell you all about them. In IT. Then I can in.ihe vou 
the liist jilai'e Leiccster.*'hire is ! a riddle about Lciec^ter? ^Yhy 
a great t/nizinf/ county, and is ! is it like Lincoln ? 

\ery celebrated for its sheep.! Jon. I know wlnit aou 
MriJiakewell of LcieoMershire ' mean. In Lincoln aniinaUau* 
had a farm of 4*10 acres. As reared on purpose to be 
fanners ^ay that the best ani - 1 and in Lciecster they are. b\ed 
ni.ils arc those which icdi //^c/(/| on jmrpose to be s/av u. 1 don’t 
ilui projlt on a certain i see very inucli in that. 

«liiaiitity of food, Mr. Iiakewoll I L. Never mind; let us 
iberefore determined to try how | continue the letter, 
many cows and hliecp he could | “Leicestershire is fiMiioiis not 
support oil his farm. l only for its cows and sberj); it 

“J Ic so cultivated his farm of , has a fine breed of Iiorsc"’. 
4 40 acres that it yieldeil h>oil ’ Many high-bred biiiiter.s and 
enougli for (10 hor.'ie.'!, *100 large racers have been bred In ri'; but 
sliecp, and laO beu'.ts of all itisfoiiiid inoi'Cpi'olllabh' to iv ir 
kindi. He gave every possible ' r</// horses. The line. Idack 
attention to thc>c animaN, brewers’ horses whieli ne .see in 
until they were the line^t in the London drays are hronght 
England. Earmers and graziers from Lciecstcrshire. 
came from all p.irts to see ** Von liavc heard of SiiUoa 
them. 'riiey were then so chrescy 1 dare say. No doubt 
anxious to buy tlie.‘*c animals you have tasted it. Stilton i-i 
tli.it be sold three of bis raiii'i • a town in lluiitingdonsliiu* ; 
for 1200 guineas! Seven otlier and there these cheeses arc 
rams were sold lor 2 ooo gni- suhfj but they arc cbie/ly 
nca.«, and the rest of bis lloek _ in Leicestershire. When making 
for oOOO guineas. thc.se cheeses, it requires gu- it, 

“ Aiiotlicr farmer in this nicety in managing them to 
county, named Thom.as Tagel, 1 bring them to a jirojier state oi' 
i imiirovctl the bleed of oxen; | ripeness. To be good llioy 
' 20 ’) 
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iniist be very rich and have a 
iniid flavour. Every dairy- 
woman has her own secrets in 
iriukiiig them, and she will not 
tell tliem to any one else. 
Thus Stilton cheeses are always 
sold at a high |>rice. 

“ Much of the soil of Leices- 
sliirc which is not used for pas- 
tures is a stiff and strong clay ; 
it is well fitted fur the culture 
of henns. 

“ The rivers of Leicestershire 
arc not famous : the principal 
arc the Wreke and the Soar, 

“ On the latter river is Lei- 
OESiKK, the cajiital of the 
county. This old town is 
worthy of injticc ; for from very 
early times it has done a good 
trade in wool, the produce of 
the county. Wool-combing, 
spinning, and stocking-making, 
]iarticuhir]y have been the chief 
t'lnployincnt of the people ; 
there is also a good lace manii- 
1‘ac'lnre, and a few hands arc 
employed in dyeing. Mind 
tliat, in future, you remember 
where worsted stockings are 
made. 

“ The ruins of the Castle in 
Leiec.‘'ter are worth noticing ; 
the principal remains arc the | 
hall and the kitchem One of 
the gateways has an arch of 
curious workmanship. Leicester 
Abbey, ioo’U an interesting old 
ruin: very little-of it is left, but 
it is ^\orlh visiting. It was here 
that Cardinal Wolsky died, 
and here aUo the unfortunate 
Lady Jane Grey was born. 

“ ABiinY-DK-i A-Zorcii is in 
the w'estern i>art of the county. 
Like Leicester, it hasmanufac- 
lures of stockings and liv e. 

** Jlosw’oimi, or Makket- 
20 (> 


13os WORTH, is a pleasant little 
town. Here also there is a 
small manufacture of worsted 
stockings. About one mile 
south of the town there is a 
large plain. It was formerly 
called Redmore Plain, from the 
colour of the soil ; but in the 
year 1485 a buttle nas fought 
here between Kichard Third, 
King of England, and the Earl , 
of Richmond. Since tlicn the 
name of the place has been 
changed to Bosworth Field. \ 
One of the liills surrounding 
this plain is called ‘ Cronn ' 
Hill.’ Here, when Richmond 
hud conquei^'dand Richard J II. > 
was killed, Lord Stanley took 
the battered crown which the 
latter had worn, ])laccd it on 
the head of Richmond, and j 
saluted him as king. The ' 
grammar school of this town is > 
rather famous: J)r. dohnson ' 
taught in it as an usher when he ' 
was a young man. 

*‘Lou(:iinoHoirotr, like the 
preceding towns, has n manu- 
facture of stockings and lace. i 
“At Luttkrw’outii, again, ; 
stockings and coarse * hosiery ’ : 
are made. This town was the ' 
residence of the celebrated J oiin 
W iCKLiFEE during a great jiart , 
of his lifetime. ; 

“ M ELTON -Mow'bray is cc- , 
lebrated for its large cattle ; 
market. Here Geore Villi ers, 
Duke of Ruckingham, was ! 
born. I 

“ Such are the princip.il par- 
ticulars of Leicestershire, which 
1 send w ith the memory-lesson, I 

and remain, dear children, l 

“Your faithful friend, j 

“ Henry YorNG.” j 
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P, Let us complete our ac- 
count of the third sub-class, 
Corollijlora:. 

Order 6. 

BOnAr.L\ACE.E. 

IHants resembling the Bobage. 

{^*arts.) — iilue Borage is a 
well-known weed in England ; its 
leaves nxQ covered with rough hairs, 
they ore alternate, and without 
stipules. Tlie calyx is five cleft, 
rarely four, persistent — the corolla 
is five or four cleft, and hypogg- 
nous — the stamens ore of the 
same number as the lobes of the 
corolla, are alternate, and in> 
serted upon them. The ovary is 
four-parted and four- seeded — the 
style of the pistil is siinplc, but 
the stigma is sometimes h{fid (di- 
vided into two parts). 

( Varieties^ — ^I’ho Blue Bo- 

rage, Forget- mc-not, oud Vijicr s 
Biigloss, belong to this order. They 
arc common wild tlowcrs in Eng- 
land ; the Borage has a smell some- 
thing like that of a cucumber ; it 
gives a peculiar coolness and tla- 
vour to any drink w’hcii steeped in 
it. These plants have inucilagi- 
nous and emollient qualities : 
some yield pure nitre — others a 
reddisli brown dye — the young 
It^avcs and stalks of the common 
conifrey Jiavo so inucii mucilage 
that tlioy are boiled and used as 
articles of food. 

Order 7. 

LABIALE. 

Plants resembling the Dead 

Kettle. 

These jdants ore so 
called from tbc Latin word, la- 
bittfUf a lip. The corolla has not 


regularly arranged petals^ as in 
the previous orders of this sub- 
class, but it is divided into two 
lips — tho upper lip contains two 
lubes (or adherent petals''}, the 
lower lip contains three lobes. The 
corolla 18 nevertheless monopeta- 
lous, for though divided at tJie top 
into lobes, it is tabular at tbo base. 
This peculiarity is so plain a dis- 
tinction, that any plant in the order 
may be easily known. 

The calyx is also five-cleft ; it is 
sometimes regular and sometimes 
two-lipped. The stamens readily 
distinguish tho order. Tliey are 
four ill number — two being lunger 
limn tho others ; they tlioroloro 
belong to the class BinrNAMiA in 
tho Linnman .Bystem. Borne spe- 
cies, such as tho sage, have onl}' 
tw'o staracus. The ovary has four 
lobes. 

In size those plants are herbs; 
they are rarely shrubs. Tlic stems 
are not round, but siiuarish ; tliut 
is, tiioy have four sides. Tlic 
leaves are opposite, and without 
stipules; they ore sometimes di- 
vided, and suinetiincs undivided — 
they ore covered with receptacles 
containing oromoticoil. TUcJIqw- 
ers are opposite and nearly 8 cs.silc; 
they are almost arranged in whorls. 

iXote . — ThiB order and tho pro- 
cediiiit one, the UoraRc-plunti, ure 
"allien,*' for they are alike iii the 
nwnber of their pnrta. The Lauia i as 
may, however, be known from I he 
DonAOlJfACB.K by their h'rtgulnr 
corolla and calyx, their didynnvwus 
•taiiieiiB, and their opposite leavvB.) 

[Varieties and Uses.) — This 
order consists of Jiumblo pbmts, 
but it is a very imimrlant and nn- 
inerouB one. Boine s[)CcieH arc 
mere weeds, with very small blos- 
soms, but in the tropics, where 
207 
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they arc very ohiiiulant, m.-my 1 wasl), being used in baths niid | 
Ix'Mi' handsome How erri. They arc fomciilalions). This plant grows 
l.'irgcly rultivntcd by man on ne- best, and gives out a mor4|po^^cr- 
count of their aromatic rinalities, j ful odour in dry gravelly Foil. In 
(•.specially such plants as 'L'hymc^ ricli garden soil the llowers have; 
Alhit^ iMvemler^ Marjorum^ A,c. ' imich les.s perfume. In poor Foils | 
which arc known ns “ herbs,” and , the plants will stand the most • 
aio very useful. severe winter. 

[Varietiea .) — The principal va- ( 7 .) The llosEMAnY tribe (7/tw- [ 
rictirs arc — marinus, from Lat. ;’(7.v, (lew, and | 

( 1 .) The IfoiiJiiioi’NB trib(5 wi«Wn«s, marine, because I ho plant ' 
{AJnrruhhtm^ from tlio Hebrew grows near the sea). Like tin; i 
inar^roh^ a bitter juice), having the Tiiyme, it grows best upon n ixjoi-, | 
Hlems and braiiHics clulhed with dry gravelly soil, or*in wild rock \ ‘ 
white down; they grow among diHtriets near the sea. Its csiienti:.! 
nilibish, and hy tJic way-side. Used oil is a powerful stimulant to the 
in making lo'/.enges for coughs, ncrvc.«, and is useful in cu.«cs of 
hoai-pcnca.'*, Ac., formerly as an hosieries, giddiness, palsy, ik--. 
nj)cri(int also; has a hitter flavour. It was so well known to the ' 
|J1.) The AVatku IfouKiiouNi) ancients for soothing the brain, , 
Irihc — from the <j reek, and htrengthening the memory, ' 
lit/wHf u wolf, and a foot) that it wa.'i used as an emblem of 

which grow in marshy kuI.-j and Ihlclity, and w’a.s worn at wedding*, 
ditches. * (S.) The Dkad-Nktti.b tribe, 

(d.) The Saok ttiho {Solrt/i— (/.o/w/om, from the Clrcck, i 
from liat. «SV//ro, 1 save; hceausc llm throat, hccau.**c of the gaping ' 
f)f the healing (junlitie.-i of tage;, flowers), including theWhiteJb'ud- 
i/icliiding the (loinmon »Sage ; I netlle, and the ItcJ Lead-nettle. , 
j 'fhick- leaved fcrage ; Lavender- (O.i The Cat-.mint fribc (J\V- : 

I leaved Huge, ikc. from uep(tf atcorpion, bein^ ' 

(4.) 'J’hc Mint tribe {Alenlhn, ii'-cd as a remedy for the bile of the 
from (ho (ireek AJinthc, the name ■ seorjuon), including tlie Cat-mihl, | 
ol a nymph said to have been ' Cironnd hy, ik(j. — tlic latter i.«s , 
eliMiigcd into mint by rro.‘*erpiiic o-ed in the country ns a remedy ■' 
i:i a lit of jealousy), ineludiiig the tor culd.s. ' > 

< '(.Million f/mvi-mint, or l<in'ar- (lO.) ^rAiuoiiAii triho {Ori~ | 
iiiiiit ; the 11 (/fc/'-mint ; the {/anum, from omv, a in.untaiii, | 
/fimnd-Irarcd-muit ; Jierymn'.tt- | and r/rt/zo-v, joy — the delight of the j 
iiM'it; ^Vild-miiit; yV/z/ze/'inint mountain), including tiie Common 
riiinj royal, itc. — growing in ' .Marjoram, fc>wcct Marjoram, Pot 

; :i:i!eii.s and meadows, hut chietl.v < ^larjuram, iCc. 
in wet jdiiecs. ’i (il.J Hi; jniE-NETTLi: tribe (^SVtf- 

(b.) The Thyme tribe (y7z//w//.v, e////.N, from t^tachyxy a spike — the j 
probably derived from the CJ reek j ilowers being urniiigcd in “spikes”) 
yy///«;e.'f, courage or strcngtii, he- I including tlio varioms kinds of . 
(.iiisc the smell of thyme is re- j llcdge-nctllcs, llctony, «Yc. 

\ IV log). This tribe includes llie I il:.’.) The Hugle tribe [Ajuya : 
('ommon Thvmo ; Finr-lrarcd , — from Circek, a yoke, Lc- 

i li.MPo; Wild Thyme, or *• iMo- , cause of the calyx being equal and 
I her of Tliyinc,” and many other j not two-lipped), iiielmlirig iJie t 
.‘«l»eeie8. j Creeping, or Common iliiglo . 

(0.) The LAVE.Nur.n tiih' (/,//- ' (which grows in tlio woods;, and , 
(■./wz/M/rt— from tlio Latin LtnWy uthcis. t 
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•BT HOWARD ANDBUtDir* 


Judith HoRaLRT was born 
in the littlevillaffeof Longxvood. 
Her parents were poor, but of 
indoportdent spirit. Her father 
was so honest a man that he 
^\ould sooner go without a 
iiieal than eat one before he 
could pay for it. Judith had a 
little bister named Ann, whopi 
she took great care of; she 
saved her father and mother 
the expense of sending Ann to 
school by teaching her herseH 
When little Ann was nearly 
ten years old she complained 
one evening of feeling very ill. 
She grew wors^ and in the 
inoniing the parish doctor was 
sent for. Hb pronounced her 
to be in a fever of the roost' 
malignant kind. When the 
neighbours heard of this, few 
A entured to go near the house 
on account of the danger. 
Amongst those who did call 
were Mrs. Barrow and her son 
John, who were old 'friends of 
tlic Horsleys. They loved little 
Ann very much; and they were 
glad to find that Judith still 
attended her. Kot even disease 
ill its most terrible shape could 
keep Judith from continoin|^ 
the care of her sister. John 


Barrow called veiw ft«quently 
to inquire after little Ann ; 
and at Mgth, vlien tlie re- 
covered, John need to call to 
see Jndith also. He bad bbhn 
BO pleased with Judith's love 
for her sister tliat he thought 
he should like such a good girl 
to be his wife A ihw montlis 
afterwards Judith promised 
John that as soon as he vraa 
rich enough she >vOttld be meta I 
ried to him. 

John was a cooper by trade, 
and a very intelupnt voung 
man; so much so, mdeea, that 
he was iftaking daily progress 
in the oonfldence and respect 
of his master, and thus his 
prospects were very promising. 
He could cheer himself with 
the hope that ho should ere 
long live with Judith in n 
pretty cottage on which he liad 
set his he^ and be the hap* 
picst man in England. 

However, one morning in 
springs shortly after -breakfast, 
when Jcdin was at work in his 
master’s shop, ho was asto- 
nished bv the entrance of a 
couple oV persons who com- 
menced taking an ‘Mnventoiy’’ 
of the stock. His master wore 
S09 
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a troubled face, and at last he 
learned^liat he was insolvent ; 
that he had made an assign- 
ment of his affairs into the 
hands of his principal creditor, 
and was about to go out of the 
business. 

1 dare say ypu do not quite 
understand what^alUhijf means ; 
but John soon found tm^^ there 
was great trouble for ppiself. 
He siiortly after left his master, 
and from that moment fortune 
seemed to have deserted him. 
Week after week passed; and 
although he travelled many 
miles in search of work, still he 
could get no permanent em- 
ployment. At last he deter- 
mined to go abroad. ** Aus- 
tralia is the place,*' said he to 
Judith one evening when they 
were out together. “ If I can 
but get to Australia I feel that 
1 shall make my fortune." 

I am not going to tell you of 
all that John ^nd Judith said 
about Australia. The latter 
was very unwilling that John 
should go; for, she said to him, 
“ Suppose you should never 
come back again I " She was at 
this time living in the family of 
Mr. Elsford, a rcry kind man ; 
She begged John to ask her 
master for his advice, and John 
did so. To her surprise, Mr. 
Elsford advised John to go. 
He ,did more. He promised 
to keep Judith in his family 
until John should be rich 
enough to send to England for 
her; and he even lent John 
half the money required to pay 
his passage. 

About three weeks after- 
wards you might have seen 
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John and Judith enter^ the 
^tes of the JJverpool^tcks. 
They went on slowly and 
sorrowfully through the busy 
bustling scene — past tlie long 
rows of #rine casks — past great 
piles of skins, and coils of rope, 
and many other articles— past 
the curious little boxes, like 
emigrants* moveable houses, 
witJi “ Tide-waiter *’>«* written 
upon them — passing the busy 
men who seemed always trund- 
ling truck-loads of merchandise 
about-rindeed passing every- 
thing without seeming to take 
any notice until they arrived 
on board the ship Nsptunb. 

It was J udith’s last visit to 
that ship; and you will not 
wonder that she was sad when 
I tell you that the Nephme 
was going to carry away John 
Barrow across the broad ocean 
to Australia. They stood look- 
ing at each other for a long 
time; neither liked to say 
“Good-bye !” but at length J ohii 
spoke. 

“ Now, dear Judith," ho said, 
“do not send me away with a 
heavy heart. It's bad enough, 
to part at all, bu( do not mis- 
tnist me by supposing that I 
will not come back.” 

“ Well, • dear John,” said 
Judith, “ I don’t know, but 
strange fancies have come into 
my mind lately, and 1 had 
such a dream last" — 

“I’ll soon shame your dreams 
and fancies, Judith, when I 
come back with my pockets 
well filled, and good estates 
in Australia. You know how 
much charity and love you 
Jiave always shown to me — 

' i*emember the sentence we 
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read omr Bible yesterday, and h^rily. She had waited 
V Chafl^ hopeth all things.** a long twelve months. Ad bad 
** Yes,” repliedJudith, ** hope heard nothing of John. One 
is all that is left me. Here, morning, however, as she was 
John, is my parting gift. 1 going from Mr. Elsford's to her 
liAvcAvritten your name on the father’s house at Longwood, 
blank leaf of this Bible, and Kobert, the postman, overtook 
request that you will read at her. 

least a small portion of it every ‘^Good monmi*, Judith,** said 

day.’* he, ‘‘fine momin*.** 

“ That I promise you,” said Yes, it is indeed, Robert,** 
John ; “ and as to the letter, she replied, “ and pleasant for 
you may expect to recei\'e the those who have as much walk- 
first in nine or ten months, or ing as you have. Any letters for 
even sooner, if we speak a ship. Mr. Elsford?” 

I will tell you ** — “ None,**, sold Robert, “ but 

But their colloquy was here here's one that perhaps may bo 
interrupted by an order that more interestin’ to you ; it’s 
■all were to go on shore except from Australy. If you like I 
the passengers and crew. John will give it yon, os you are 
and Judith bade farewell to going home; it is directed to 
each other, and paited. your mother.” 

When Judith returned to the Judith, at the word “Aus- 
hoiise of Mr. Elsford, she tried traly,” as Robert called it, was 
harrl to bear up against her violently agitated, and almost 
lonely feelings. Her lather and snatched the ^ter from the 
mother and her sister Ann, her postman's hanff She ran home 
kind master and mistress, all to her mother with it, wonder- 
cliccrcd her. They told her to ing all the way from whom it 
look forward with hope. But could have been sent. 

.the time passed away slowly' {^Concluded at pa^ 22b') 

LINJiS FOR TUB LITfLB ONBS. 

> 4A170EB0UB GAMES. 

Poor Pbtbb was burnt by the poker one day. 

When be made it look pretty and red ; 

For the beautiful sparks made hun think it fine play 
• To bft it as high as his head. 

But somehow it happened, hisBnger and thumb 
Were terribly scorched by the heat ; * 

And he scream’d out aloud for his mother to oome, 

And stamp’d on the floor with hie fiwL 

Now if Peter had minded his mother’s oommand, 

His fingers would not have been sore; 

And he promised again, as slie bound np his hand, 

To play with hot pokers no more. 

The Daisy. 
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Orders. 

SOLANACEAS. 

Plants reae^liM the Nxoht* 

BffAVi. 

fP^r/e.)— The flowers of tliis 
order have a calyx which is five* 
rlcft. persistent, and inferior ; tlie 
corolla lias five equal lobes ; tlie 
fl^o stamens alternate with the 
lobes of the corolla ; the ovary has 
two ceils, each having many seeds ; 
the pistil has one style with sim- 
I pie stiffma. In these parts the 
I plants are like those of order 4, 

I Gentianacerc, but they differ from 
j them in haring & simple instead 
I of a divided style (see description 
oF that order) nsrain, the lco\ cs of 
i tljo Gentian tribe are opposite^ 

I %%hi1e those of the Ki^htshnde are 
alternate ; the former also have 
rihbfd\wt9is, while tlie Nightshade 
' has not. a 

I ( VaHeties am ZTses,) — The 
plants of this order are very useful 
in supplying food and medicine, 
yet they are nearly the most 
poisonous plants in the nhole ve- 
getable kingdom. The principal 
varieties are the Blach fruited 
Nightshade (Solanum nigrum) ; 
Jtcd berried Nightshade^o/anttm 
I vHhrftm); the Potato {Solannm 
tuVerosum) ; theEgg-pl.ant {Sola- 
numwelonge^in)\ the Love-apple, 
or Tomato {Solanum lycopersi- 
com) ; the Deodlv Nightshade 
( Atropa belladonna) ; the ffhorn 
Apple {Datura stramonium)'^ 
Henbane {ITyomfamus niger ) ; , 
Tohncco {Nicotiaim tcibac%ini ) ; | 
and others. 

Orders. 

ecnOPHULAllIACE^. 

Plants reihsMing the "^oxaiovE. 

> The parts of the flower of this 
I order are like those of the Lobiatesf^, 
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I except that they hare a two in- 
stead of a four lobc^l ovary ; 

I and the petals are even more irre- 
I gular than those of the labiate 
plants. They have brilliant- co- 
loured and handsomer flowers than 
the Nightshades; but many are, 
like them, virulent poisons, with 
strong and acid juices; indeed, all 
are rather enspioions. 

( F«nV/t>e.)— The Common Fox- 
glove {Digitalis purpurea) ; the , 
Snapdragon {Antirrhinum)', the 
slipper-sitsped flower {CaU^la- 
ria) ; the Figwort f flcrophnlaria ) ; 
the Eyebright {Euphrasia); the* 
Toadflax {Liuaria vulgaris); the 
Speedwell ( Veronica officinalis ) ; 
the Broomrnpe ( Orobanche) ; and 
the Mullein ( FerAasetfm), belong 
to this order. 

Order 10. 

OLEACEiE. 

Plants resembling the Olive. 

{Pai'ts.) — The caUfX of these 
plants is four-elcft ; the corolla is. 
regular, and lias four lobes ; and 
there are only two stamens. The 
07*0/’^ is simple, and has tno cells; 
each cell is twn>9ceded. The Com- 
mon Ash. however, which belongs 
to this order, has no corolla. 

{ Varieties.) — The Olive-tiee ; 
the Common Ash; tho Manna 
Ash ; the Privet ; the Lilac, anTl 
others belong to this order, whicli 
is called Olbacejb, 

{Uses of this Order.)— Olive 
oil is procured from the fruit of 
the Olive, and is used for va- 
rious purposes. The wood of tlie j 
Olive is beautifully veined ; as it 
has an agreeable smell, and takes I 
a high polish, it is much used for 
ornamental woik. The wood of | 
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the b Miteful for a variety ot 
purposes; it b very light, elastb, 
and yet strong ; thus it b used in 
making various implements. It b 
sud tJiat “ nothing 'b equal to it 
for poles, ebdders, long handles^ 
ilto. &c.’* The Ash is the most 
elegant of our forest trees. The 
Manna } lelds a sugary sub* 

^ stance called ** Manna." 

Besides these ten tribes of 
CoroUiJioraU there are others 
wliich are well known, but 
are smaller; 1 will therefore 
supply you witblittle more than 
their names. 

* Order 11. 

BOTTfiRWORTtS (LenIpibula- 

BIACBJS,) 

Including the Common BuUev^ 
wort, 

Order 12. 

RIBGRA&S, on PLANTAIN, Ac. I 
(PLAKTAOINACE^,) 
Including the Common X*lantain^ 
which grows in waste places, Ac. 

Order 18. 

LEADWORTSi (PLUMBAOUtACBwB) 

Including the Common Thr\ft 
{Armena) and the ika Lavender 
[StaUce). 

Order 14. 

LOBELIAS (Loxibliacs^). 

The only Britieh plant known is 
the Lolmia Bortmanna, a little 
water-plant; the order is a very 
largo one in the warmer parts of 


the world, and includea the Lobelia 
or Indbn Tubaceo, ifco. 

Order 16. 

DOOBANES (Apocynacbjr), 

Including the msiiy Tarbties of 
Bogbanee (whbh were so called 
becuuse.they were supposed to kill 
dogs) and mony^her tribes. Thu 
Periwinkles {Vinia nuf^r oud 
minor) belong to thb order. 

Order 16, 

WINTER-GREENS (Ptbolacej:) 

Order 17. 

JESS.kMINB PLANTS (Jasbi- 

NAOSjB), 

Including the rotumon White 
Jessamine, and others. ^ 

Order 18. 

JACOB'S LADDER PLANTS 

(POLJSMOMACSJt), 

Including vai lous kindsbf J wwPs- 
ladder, or Uweek Valerian ; 
Phlox, Uilia, Leptopsiphon, Ac , 
most ot which ure now weiikuowii 
as garden pbnls. 

Order 19i 

VERVAINS (VanBENACSiE), 

I Includi^the common Vervain, n 
waysidd%eeU, Ac. 

Order 20. 

TUB CORNELIAN CUBRIlY- 
TREE, do. (COHNACJLB}, 

Including the Dogwood, ,Coms» 
Itan Cktrry, do. 


Tha^iklesb for favours from on high| 

Man thinks ho fades too soon. 

Though 'tb hb privilege to die, . 

Would he improve the boon. 
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GEORGE m. 

In 1761 the British nation saw Ireaties the former colonies of 
that the Americans were pvcry- Britain were recognised as an 
where successful. The English independent country under the 
generals were quite incompe* name of the Uhiti'd States. 
tent to contend with the saga- In 1784 another treaty was 
city, the skill, and the zeal made between Great Britain 
of the famous Washington, and Holland, her only remain- 
llic nifairs of the state were ing enemy. The nation was 
guided by the far-famed Ben- thus wholly at peace. She 
jamin Fkanklin and others, was then able to look back on 
On the 27tli September in the last twehe years, and to 
that year, Washington and his leain another bitter lesson on ' 
French allies took Lord Coni- tht foolithnesn of war, 
wallis, the British Commander- The treaty with the new 
in-Chief, and his whole army kingdom of the United Staies 
prisoners. This event may he was, you may remember, made 
said to be the end of the w'ai, in 1783. It was fortunate for 
for there was little beiioub the nation that after this treaty 
fighting afterwards. they had a long rest from war. 

In 1782 a motion was carried For a short time the people 
in the ll<m8c of Commons, that suffered much from a bud har- 
thewarwlthAmericabebrought vest, from the depression of 
to a conclusion ; and the minis- commerce, and from the poverty 
ters of the .Government, who brought on by the expenses of 
wore headed by Loid North, the war. But in the tranquil- 
resigned their office. It wms lityofpcoco, thcindu<>tryof the 
twehe jears since Lord North people had some chance of re- 
had foiled the tax on tea upon ward. Intelligence and thought 
the Americans. During that had some opportunity to make 
time the commerce oftfQngland pi ogress. Thus tile nation 
had greatly suffered. One quickly liegan to prosper again, 
iiiiNDKlSD MILLIONS had been and to increase in wealth, 
added to the National Debt, During the time of the Amc- 
and great colonies, containing rican war and the remtiindcr 
3,000,000 people, had been of George Ill.’s reign, many 
separated from the parent State, celebrated statesmen governed 

Under these circumstances, the country. Amongst these 
it was quite time tliat the war were the celebrated* Mr. Pitt, 
should cease. Accordingly, on who became Earl of Chatham ; 
the 3rd September, 1783, a th^ Earl o/Bute; Mr.' GienvWe, 
treaty of peace was made with who first attempted to tax the 
Amehica «|ind her * vo allies, American colonies ; Zon/ATorf/t 
Fravcb and Spain. By these who brought on the war with 
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the Americans by enforcing 
the duty on tea ; the Hiarquu ef 
Rockingham; Mr^ Pitt, son of 
the Earl of Chatham, and liis 
rival, A!r, Fox; and the cele- 
brate Fdmvnd Burke. 

The year 1789 came. It was 
six years since the conclusion 
of the American iiar. The 
statesmen uhder the govern- 
ment of Mr. Pitt were legis- 
lating for tlieir country, when 
they were alarmed by a distant 
shock, wliich startled all the 
nations of Earope. 

The shock came from France. 
The people of that country 
rebelled against their king, and 
put him to death. They then 
o vciturned the government and 
religion of the State, and de- 
obired themselves the enemies 
of royalty all over the world 
'i'hib event was called the 

FinSNCIl llEVOUITlON. 

it may be worth while to I 
mention the principal (acts of] 
the Uevolution. 

At this time the nobles in 
France paid no bhuro of the 
taxes ; the clergy were immoral ; 
the king and bis court were 
extravagant ; the laws were bad, 
and were administered badly. 
The people were therefore dis- 
sutisfted. There were distuib- 
iinccs in all parts of the coiintiy ; 
and the king was compelled to 
cull a meeting of the States- 
Gcncrai.” 

In May, 1789, the States- 
Gencralmet. They determined | 
that the /ordSf clergy, and 
cointnotis should meet in one 
nsscuihly. The nobles and 
clergy would not agree to this 
urraitgcment. The commons 
therctore met by themselves. 


They dedored themselves to 
be the Government, and they 
assumed the title of the Na- 
TioirAL AasBMDLT. One of 
the principal orators in this 
assembly was Mirabeau. The 
acts of the assembly were very 
riolmt. .Tlie extraordinary 
measures that qnickly followed 
each other astonished the 
neighbouring nations. They 
SAW the ezieiing laws abolished, 
while the church and her monas- 
teries, the titles q/‘ the nohility, 
and even the monarchy fell 
beneath the sweeping power of 
the National Assembly. Thus 
in six months the nrovailing 
order of things had been sub- 
verted. The king and court 
had no power against these 
measures; they were obliged 
to submit. 

In the course of these events 
the people were much excited. 
The state prison of Franco 
was a strong place, like the 
Tower of London, and was 
called the Bastih. A large 
mob stormed this place, and 
levelled it with the ground. 
A national guard” was ap- 
pointed to keep order, and was 
commanded by a temperate 
refon^, named La Fayette. 

In 1790 the uhniversmy of 
the destruction of the Bastih was 
kept throughout the country 
with great solemnity. The 
king w'as compelled to take a 
solemn oath to maintain the 
constitution. 

In 1791 the king, Louis 
XVI,, the queen, Marik An- 
toinette, and theKoyal Family 
tried to escape from 1 1 nnee, 
but they were bjouglit back. 
The king had left behind him 
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a paper declaring that the oaths 
he had taken to support the 
acts of the National Assembljr 
were forced npon him, and were 
therefore not binding. • The 
people then saw that he meant 
to effect a revolution ogainst 
tliem. All confidence befn'een 
them and himself was thus 
destroyed. 

In 1792 the king w'ns kept a 
close prisoner in tlic palace of 
the Tuitleries. An insurrection 
arose, headed by two men 
named Danton and Marat, and 
others ; and the palace of the 
Tuillcrics was stormed. About 
1,000 of the king's guards were 
killed, and more than 3,000 of 
the insurgents. 

Tlic slaughter which was 
caused by this useless resistance 
of the king, only rendered him 
more unpopular. lie was pub- 
licly deprived of his functions, 
and in the next year, 1703, was j 


tried for a conspiracy -against 
the liberties of tne State. He 
was sentenced to death, and be- 
headed, with his amiable and 
beautifalwife,hrarie Antoinette. 

These were the principal 
events which alarmed the na- 
tions of Europe. The French 
not only murdered their king, 
but offered help to any of the 
European nations who might 
be inclined to reform their 
governments in the same way. 
This was more than tlie 
nations of Europe would bear. 
Austria and Prussia had 
already taken up arms, and 
Russia and Britain withdrew 
their ambassadors. War was 
then once more declared be- 
tween Britain and FAakcr. 

We ha\e now to enter on 
another long list of wars, )>nt 
1 will not begin their histoiy 
now; it shall be reserved for 
our next lesson. 
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LISES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

TUE FAN. 

Maria’s aunt, who lived in town, 

Onre wrote o letter to her niece, 

And sent, wrapp’d up, a now half-crown. 
Besides a pretty pocket-piece. 

Maria jump’d with joy, and ran 
To tell her sister the good nows; 

She said, ** I mean to buy a fan ; 

Gome, come along with mo to choose.’' 

They quickly tied their hats, and talk’d 
Of yellow, lilac, pink, and green ; 

But ihr the sisters had not wolk’d 
Before a shocking sight was seen. 

Upon the ground a poor lame man. 

Helpless and old, had tumbled down 

She thought no more about the fan, 

But ga«'e to him her new half-crown. 

The Daistf» 
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^Mr BEAR Children,— 

** When I was in Westmore- 
land I visited Winondermere, 
and Ellesmere. If you remember 
my description of those places 
you will know that the word 
were means a lake. 

** In Iluntingdotihliire were 
three lakes, or long pools, 
named Whittlesea • mere, 
UOG-MBRE, and Ramset-herb. 
1 say *^were,** because one is no 
more. Whittlesea, which was 
the largest of the three, has 
been drained by enterprising 
men. Hdre is an account of this 
niidertaking, which is short- 
ened, and slightly altered, from 
the Illustkatbd London 
News of April 26th, 1851. 

* Wliittlosea Mere was the most 
spacious fresh-water lake in the 
sontliei n part of Great Britain. In 
J78C It was miles long and 2^ 
broad ; its average depth was from 
fire to SIX feet, and in one place it 
had seven feet depth. About fifty 
}cars ofterwnrds (in 1835) it was 
found that there was much less 
M ator in the river than formerly. 
The depth nouhere exceeded two 
feet, and many parts were over- 
grown witli reeds 

* In ISriO the Mere was again 
“Bur\ejed.** Itwos found to be 
even uioio shallow than in 1895. 
The waters oboundad in a great 
varicif ot fish, and it was visited 
by vast numbers of wild-fowl. The 
fisheries and fowl-catcbing have 
beefi cultivated with much profit. 

I At the Holme Decoy, which was 
considered one of the best m the 
kingdom, fifty dozen of ducks per 
day were commonly taken in thCi 
hpurljf of the pposon. 


* In the suipmer months the Cam- 
bridge Undsmaduates were fre- 
quent visited^ bisatlng up firuui 
Cambridge* and usnaliy having n 
second mt, in which^ay lioa a 
speoiea of oabia ^hereihey passed 
the night In the winter thefroscii 
waters of the Here were the centre 
of attraction; and the **omck*’ 
skaters pf the neighbonring coun- 
ties met hero. 

* BntomologUts (those who study 
the natural history of inseoCs) hold 
ths Mere in high esteem, and many 
pounds have Men gamed from the 
capture of the various beautiful 
flies that glittered over its surface 
Formerly, gipsies were in.the habit 
of moking their summer encamp- 
ments on the bordors of the Mere ; 
they profitably employed their time 
by netting the brilliant ** purple 
emperors” and ** swallow-tails. ” 
On all Bides, the Mere was (and, up 
to the present time, is) hbernltv 
fringed with sedges and iced. 
This ** reod-shore ” commonly ex- 
tends to the depth of u quarter of ii 
mile, and aflbrds one of the greatest 
sources of retenue that the Mere* 
supplies. 

* Inlhe summer time these rced- 
shores appear, at a distance, like 
extensive fields of corn. In autumn 
and at the approach of rvinter 
they arc resovtra to by innumerable 
flocks of starlinge, which subsisi 
upon the seeds of the plants, and 
lodge or roost among the branches. 
The fen-fowlers, in boats, used tu 
take these birds by surprise, and 
their long guns made prodigious 
bavov. As the weight of such 
flocks of birds breaks down and . 
partially destroys the reed, the | 
reed-merolia|it tries to prevent . 
them from settling there. « 
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^The reed-hamst 4sommeneofl 
about Christtnas, and oontinuas up 
to tlie be^nning of March. It ic 
roopod likeoorn, bj men w]io stand 
in boats fuf that put pose, and con- 
voyed in Uie boats down the several 
rlvkes or lodes to its destination. 
Here it is earefbUy dried and 
dresser], and tied up Into bundles | 
or sheaves, and conveyed |o the 
Blacks, whtre it lies until wanted. 
The use of the reed for thatching 
purposes is well known; and it 
makes, perhaps, the best thatch | 
that we have, as it Is cool in suin- I 
Rier and warm in winter, being less ; 
pervious to heat and cold than any 
oilier material used for the same 
purpose. A good reed thatch will ! 
ia^t from fiity to seventy years, and ! 
oven much lunger, if the roof be of ; 
pfUper pitch, and the spirrowB and 
mis prevent^ from making their 
homes therein. In the parish of 
Holme is a barn which has been 
thus thatehed for more than 100 
years, and still appears undamaged. 

* Reeds are also extensively used 
in fence- making, and as the sub- 
stratum for ceiling plastering, and 
the plastered floors that are so , 
com mun In Derbyshire. The sedge \ 
that grows by the reeds is also I 
used fur thatching, and for briek- 
i laying puqioses. A kind of bill- 
rush, vulgarly called ** cat-toil," 
is also mado serviceable ; t}ie pour 
people stripping off the srft woolly 
7 )art to stuff tlieir bedding with. 
The tu,rj‘ ot peat dug from the 
upper part of the soil constitutes 
tlio chief fuel throughout the fen 
districts. It is cut out in squares, 
put into sacks, carted owny, and 
sold in shops or hawked about 
through the neighbouring towns 
and villages, at f^m leu to twelve 
shillings per 1,000. It bunt ra- 
pidly, and is geifcrally used together 
with ooal or wood. Peat is also 
used for draining purooaos. These 
fnrip the prineipu productions of 
WhittlcBea Mere. 


'Whittlesea Mere baa hitherto 
been allowed to remain in its wild 
state. Its drainage is now, how- 
ever, being rapidly effected. The 
lowering of the water was com- 
meneed in Jana, 1850, 'and fur some 
months the depth of water was only 
fmm nine tp eighteen inches. In 
November the water was let off 
into rivers, and in a day or two 
the Mere was dry, except in some 
low places. The drainage will, 
probably, not be flnishod fw nearly 
two years, aHhongh aumbera of 
men are constantly employed, and 
a ateam-eogina is about to be 
erected to fadlitato tlie woiks. 
lliiA undertaking shows what the 
enterprise of tlie present age will 
^effeetTho total amount of land to be 
reelaimod is up waids of 8000 acres.’ 

“ The change made by this 
drainage improvement will be a 
very great one. It is said that* 
* after having been accustomed 
for so many years to see Whit- 
tlesea hlere as a flat scene, 
fenny, watery, and swampy, it 
will be startling to sec the water 
flow into canals, the swamps 
become green pasture grounds, 
and the fens flooded over with 
I a golden sea of ripened corn.’ 
Tlie flood of golden corn may 
be a more plcn.sant sight to see 
than the * reed -shores,’ but the 
reeils Iiave been a very ])ro1it- 
able produce. In the' Illus- 
TKATKD London News there is 
a picture of two stacks of 
these rced^ which are said to 
be worth no less than jy,300 ! 

The rivers of Huntingdon- 
shire are not famous. The Nen 
bounds the county on the nbrth, 
and the Ouse flows through the 
southern part. The county is 
peculiar, because the land 
contains so few springs un- 
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derground ; the inhabiUiitSi 
therefore, ere supplied from the 
ponds and rirera. 

**Tl)e soil of HantingdGn- 
shire has no great peenliart- 
ties. It is very productive, 
except the tracts of fen land 
in the north. These used to 
render the air unwholesome, 
but the greater part is now 
drained. In ancient times/tbe- 
fore the Romans came to Bri- 
tain, the country was nearly 
covered with forest. This af- 
forded a good hunting ground 
for the few Britons who were 
hunters. Thus, in the Saxon 
language, the country is called 
Hunte^um-ieifrt^ which means 
Hunter's^ down sliire. The fo- 
rests were cut dourn in the 
reign of Henry II. and Edward 
1., and very little remains ex- 
cept a few woods and coppices ; 
the hedge rows of this county 
are particularly hare of large 
trees. • 

“The animals of Hunting- 
donshire arc not famous. In the 
pastures you nouid perhaps be 
amused with the contrivances 
to enable the sheep to rub their 
backs. Did you ever see a 
sheep scratching himself? I 
think not. The cow has horns 
and a switchy tail, as the flies 
know, to their cost. But not 
so the sheep ; in the summer- 
time they are much harassed 
by an insect called the tick^ 
which is found in the wool. 
'J'he poor sheep to get rid of 
tlieir tormentors are obliged to 
roll themselves on the ground, 
unless the shepherds dip them 
in a certain liquor which kills 
the ticks. But the sheep of 
Huntingdonshire are a privi- 


le^d pMple. They are sup- 
plied with rubbing^posts ; two 
short posts are driven into the 
mnnd and a strong rail, is 
msteiied to them, which is a 
little lower than the height of a 
sheep. When, therefore, they 
are troubled by the ticks, they 
go under those posts and rob 
their backs. This may be a 
very interesting sight ; but if I 
were a ikrmer I should rather 
wa$h my sheep— the wool is not 
damaged then. 

“Thechief town of theconnty 
is Huntingdon. It is not very 
famous now ; but it may be 
remembered because it was the 
birthplace of the celebrated^ 
I Oliver Cromwell. Formerly 
it contained fifteen eluirchcs ; 
now there are only three or 
four. 

“There arc tivo or three more 
towns which are worthy of no- 
tice. 

“ St. Ives stands on a slope, 
close to the bank of the river 
Ouse. Its cattle-market is a . 
very large one ; it ivas, until 
lately, the second in the king- 
dom. The name of the town 
is derived from St. Ivo, a Per- 
sian missionary, who is said to 
Jtavc visited England in the 
year 600 ; about 300 years be- 
fore the death of King Alfred. 

“ RAHSBr, a town on the edge 
of the fens ; Stilton, where 
Stilton-cheese is made ; Kix- 
BOLTON, and a largo village 
called Qoodkanchesteb, are 
places worthy of notice. 

“I am, dear childroo, 
“Tours faithfully, 

“ Hbvrt> Toung.” 
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7 Are the same as 5 times 17. 
Thus you see that after multi- 
pl.rinff the two parts of the num- 
ber 1 have added them together. 

A(la. But how do you know 
that 5 times 7 arc 35? You 
cannot put five sevens on top of 
one another in your mind, and 
you did not do so on your slate. 

P. I had committed tliis first 
to mom OH' from a table called 
the Mi'i/riPLiCATioN Table. 
I have there learned how much 
arc 5 times any number under 
I 12. or 6 times any number, or 
I 8 tunes, or even 12 times any 
j niiinhcr. This table need not 
he |)i lilted ill Pleasant Pages. 
j You may learn it from almost 
j anj Aritlinictic book. 

I Ada. Must I learn it, papa ? 
P. Ych, you cannot proceed 
^^ith lour multiplication sums 
until ’}ou have done so.* 

Now that you know your 
multiplication I Mill give you 
».oinc more examples. You 
knoNv that 6 times 14 is the 
I .•‘.line a^ 6 fourtcens added to- 
gether. Let us prove tliis. 

I * It is nprcviary for the piiriil to 
mniM.it to moniory. most rnr(full>, 
flip muMpheafton-tabJe bifore i>iu> 

* rpdliTi^ tlie follow ini; exerciser. 

’ II«* khoiild not only l<>nrn. but pio^o 
I M<>r> |i.irt of flip table. Thus, besmos 
bnrnint; tli.it S liiiirx 7 are 3«% In* 
•.lioiihl niM A ^tciis mentally, to 
pi me tb.it what he has learned lb 
mi nit; be will thus remember il 
niiioli bitter. 

A «uiiet} of good ezorrhes may be 
formed from the multiplication-tabl^ 
Fur inctnnee, when the pupil knows 
llnit Slimes 2 are 0; lie should i/u- 
rotrr that 3 limes 4 arc 12. and S times 
B lire 24. Thus, 3 times 2 aie 6 ; 4 is 
twice 2, therefore 3 tunes 4 must be 
twice 0. By the same rule, 3 tunes 8 
are twice as much as 3 times 4. 
Mnnv more useful oxerclM'S may be 
m.ide fiom the inultiplication«table. 


XI 

14 

XI 

14 

14 


6 

14 


14 

2 4 ss 6 fours. 

14 

6 0 s 0 (eii4. 

— 


84 

84 = 6 fonrteens. 


Ada. 1 learned that lost week, 
papa. 

P. True. I am now going to 
show a more convenient fotm 
in which to arrange your sum**. 
Suppose that you haVo to imil- 
tipiy 146 by Si. 

Ada. What docs that mean ? 

P. That means 5 times 146; 
or, ns we said before, 5 one 
hundred and forty-sixes. 

Gi CXI CXI 

14C 

• 6 14 6 

r, 

3 0-6 sizes 

2 0 0 == 5 forties 7 3 0 

6 0 0 := 5 hundred 

— — 2 

7 3 0 6 times one hnndred and 

• f’orty>six. 

The second M^ny is not roallv 
difleront from tile first— it h 
only set down in a more con- 
venient manner. I will Moik 
it for you that you may «>cc* 
liow the results are produced. 

6 limes Genes are 80 ones, whioli 
make 3 tens, ond 0 ones over. 1 
put down the 0 ones in the plncc fur 
the ones, and keep the 3 ten^ to 
add to the tens when I have multi- 
plied them. (Youaee that I ha\e 
' placed n little 3 for the 3 tens, un- 
der the 0, 80 that I may not for- 
get it). 

Fi\e times 4 tens are 90 tens, 
whieb, with the 3 tens made from 
the 30 ones, are 23 tons. Now, 10 
2J1 


tons make a hundredi ao that 23 
tens are 2 hundred and 3 tens over. 
(You may see again that I bare 
placed a small 2 under the 3 tens, 
so that I may remeoibcr it.) 

Five times 1 hundred are 5 hun- 
dred, and the 2 hundred made from 
the 23 tens arc 7 hundred. (The sum 
lieing notv finished, the small 
figures are not wanted, and may 
be rubbed out.) 

Ada, 1 think, papa, I could 
woik a multiplication sum it' 
yon will let me try. i 

P. 1 will give you one more | 
example. In this you will see 
that there is a larger number 
to multiply, and that there are 
two noughts in it. You see that 
these are 0 hundreds, and 0 
thousand|. 

A Hlicpherd had four flocks, each 
containing 430,061 sheep; how 
ninny sheep had he altogether? 
CXI CXI • 

430,061 


4-«4 times one sheep. 
210»4 times 60 sheep. 
000—1 tunes 0 hundred. 
0,000—4 times 0 tliousand.* 
120,000—4 times 3 ten thousand. 

1 ,600,000—4 times 4 bund, thousd. 

1,720,244—4 times 420,061 sheep.* 
CXI CXI 
4 3 0,06 1 
4 

i7720,244 
1 jT* 

The working of this sum is 
not more difficult than that of 
the hli^rter oUcs. It may be ns 
well for us to go over it to- 
gether that you may sea how 
to proceed when lere are i 
noughts in the amount to be! 
multiplied. | 
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Four times 1 sheep are 4 sheep. 
Four times 6 tens aro 24 tens ; 
put down the 4 tens under the 
tens, and change the 20 tena into 
j3 hundred. 

Four times 0 hundred are 0 hun- 
dred, but I must put down under 
the hundreds the 2 hundred made 
from the 23 tena. 

Four times 0 thousand are 0 
thousand. . 

Four times 8 ten-thousand are 
12-t6n-thousand, which may bo 
divided into 1 AMn^retf-thousand, 
and 2 fen-thonsands ; put down 
the 2 ten-thousands, and carry 
j. the hundred-thousand. 

Four times 4 hundred- tlionsnnd 
are 16 hun Ireif-thoiisnnd. and 1 
liundred-thonsand make 17 hun- 
dred-thousand. 

I soon as you have prac- 
tised multiplying simple num- 
bers, you may easily learn the 
I pnnciple of Multiplication of 
Money, I will give you one 
more example. 

There were five brothers, and 
eoch had 12<«. 6|^d.; how much 
hiid they altogether? 

£, s, d, £ s, d, 

4 12 6J 4 12 61 

4 12 6* « 

t 12 6\ 

4 12 6{ 23 12 8J 

•4 12 6l : 

S 8 

23 12 8^ 

You see, Ada, by this cxnm- 
nle, that one Lind of multipli- 
cation is as easy as another. 
When the farthings are multi- 
plied they mav be changed into 
pence ana added to the pence ; 
the pence may also be changed 
into shillings; and the shillings 
into pounds. 
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MONOCOLAMYDJE. 


P. I have now given yon ft 
sliort account of three sub* 
classes of exogens. Here are a 
few particulars of the 4th sub* 
class, MoNOCnLAMTDJE. 

N.B. The word ** Monochla* 
mydaj’* means “one envelope.” 
Hitherto, the flowers we hare 
I noticed have had two envelopes, ' 
the calyx and corolla. In this , 
sub- class the flowers have no 
corolla, they are therefore said ' 
to be **rrpetaloas.” » 

{V. The first two snb-classcs) 
.have /Mdypctalous flowers, w liilo 
tliose of the third sub-class arc 
mo;7opcta1ous. 

P. Yes. You may see this 
by referring again to one of 
your old lessons. (See vol. 5, 
page 183.) 

Order L 

CnEXOrODIACE.E. 

Plants resemUing the Qoosefoot. 

{Parts ) — ^Theeo plants arc so 
called from the peculiar shape of 
tlieir which ore very jagged 

and resemble the foot of a goose ; 
they have no stipules ; the calyx 
lias 5 lobes; the 5 stamer/s are 

S iile these lobes ; the ovary is 
f and “superior.” In size 
these plants ore herbaceous or 
widcr-shrulfs. 

( Varieties and Uses .) — Most of 
these plants are considered rank 
weeds ; they inhabit “ waste-places 
in all parts of the world, mostly in 
northern Europe.” Borne, how- 
ever, are useful os articles of food. 

The SjrtTiaeh is used at the 
dinner-t^le as “ greens.” 

The Peet supplies the wWl- 
known red beet-root, which is eaten 
with salad in England, and im- 
mense quantities of sugar ore made 


from iUn Franco. Mattgold itursel 
(or “ rdo^ of scarcity ”) is one species 
of Beet; itsnppliesfoddcrforoxen, 
dc. The Sauola soda, ond the 
fllass wort, of which you hnvo 
already heard, supply soda wlicn 
burnt. 

Order 3. 

POLYGONACE.®. 

Plants resembling the Buck- 

WHBAT. 

(Parts .) — ^The calyx has from 
3 to 6 eepols, the stamens arc dt;fi~ 
nite in number and inserted in the 
calyx. The ovary is 1 celled, with 
ono ovule; it is superior to the 
calyx. The seeds contain fointa- 
eeous nlbumcn, and thus rescin- 
blo wheat — when ripe they muy* 
be known by their 8 corncreil 
shape. 

The parts of this order aro 1iI:o 
those of Order 1. They may, how - 
ever, be distinguished from them 
by tlieir leaves, which have sti- 
pules, and their 3 cornered seeds. 

(PlOce, and, f/scs.)— Like the 
Goosefoot plants, this order con- 
tains many of the con]mr)Me*^t 
weeds. They overrun waste iilaccs 
iff every latitude. The icuf-stulk oi 
the Garden Rhubarb is used fur 
pics, puddings, do. Tlio root-stocK 
of Bovcral species of Rheum, wliirh 
grow in warm countries, supplies 
the medicine Rhubarb. The JJoeJ/ 
IS a well-known English weed 
The Buch^wheat, hko wheat, is 
largely used on tho Continent and 
in the Bsst, to make bread, because 
of the albumen in its seeid. — (Bco 
Fireside Fatts,page 107.) 

OrdftT 8. 

THYMBLACEJS. 

Plants resembling the 1)\puxe 
Mizereum. 

(Parts.)^Calyx generally 4 
lobed. {Stame7ts2,^,orS. Ovar^ 
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1 colled with 1 otuIo, 1 siylcy and 1 
stifHDS* Leaves simple, witliout 

* sfipulesy either alternate or oppo- 
site. 

( Varieties ) — Daphne ‘ Jlcze- 
reiim, and Daphne Foiitiro (or 
long- (lowered Spurge Laurel}. 

Order 4. 

LAUniNACE.1?. 

Plants rvsetnUing the Laurkl. 

{Parts.) — CahjXf 4 or 6 cleft. 
Stamens attached to calyx, with 
.'Withers opening valves — like 

tiiuao of the Berberry. Ovary 
with 1 cell, and 2 ovules; 1 style. | 

[VarietieSt 4*<>*)‘"The diflerent' 
hinds of Laurel ; the Hay hiurcl, | 
which grows only in the northern I 
tenipernte countries. The laurel 

• was employed by the igicicnts to 
crown those who excelled in learn- 
ing or war ; thus the word Pa- 
chelor (of Arts, Medicine, Ac.) is 
derived trom Paeca-laura, which 
means laurel-berried. 

.\11 the laurels are oromafic. 
t'innamon. Camphor, Cassia, 
Nutmeg, Sassafras, &o., are the 
produce of the tribe. 

Order 5, 

. EUPIIOIIBIACK/E. 

Plants resembling the Spurge. 

{Parts.) — Ihejlomrs are iiio- 
nu'cious, or dio'cioiia ^scc Vol. 5, 
I'ugu 148). Calyx soinctiiiies 
none, blit when luund is *'wifc- 
lior.” There are no plants in 
Europe whicli will aifurd us a good 
iilen of tills order. The Ovary 
eonsiB|s of 8 carpels; wlicn these 
lii'oc^p^ they separate irom their 
elasticity. 

i^'arieties.) — 'fhe Common 
ij0ftirge ; the Common Box ; the 
hlpib Mercui^; the ''iistor Oil 
phuit {Palma Christ i) : the Cus- 
stjva riant, and XXxeCroton tiylium, 
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from which wo get the purgative 
Croton Oil. CVioiifcAovc.orliidiaii- 
rubbor, is obtained from the milky 
juice of some species. 

Order 6. 

UIITICE^. 

Plants resemhling the Stinqino- 

Nettle. 

{Parts.) — Flowers moncecious, 
or dicnciouB. Calyx 4 lubed ; sta- 
mens 4, opposite the lobes of coU x ; 
(yvai^y with 1 cell, 1 seed, 1 style, 
and ^stigma with a bunch of lilu- 
nients. Leaves, altcriinto, with 
stipules, generally covered with 
hairs or .swings. In size tlicso 
plants areherbs, shrubs, and trees, 

{ The Stinging Net- 
tle ; Fcllitory ; Hemp ; Hop plant ; 
Fig Tree; Mulberry Tree ; Bread- 
fruit Tree; the HanyanTrcc: and 
the poisonous Upas Tree. 

Order T. 

PIPEllACK.K. 

Plants resembling the Pepper 
Vl.NE. 

{Parts.) — TIicso jdants are so 
much like Endogens, that il is a 
/jiiestion wlicthor they belong to 
that class, or are Kxui.ens. The 
parallel reins in the leaves, and 
the one cotvlrdon in the .•'ccd are 
the features of iin Endogen. TJic 
llowcrs and stalk, on the other 
linnd, arc Exogenous. 

The (lowers arc arrangeil in long 
clusters or “spikes.’* The oMiry 
has one seed, which contains an 
nrnnintic pungent (iuality called 
pipei'in. These ovaries are picked, 
and, when dried, are called “]>cp- 
por-corns.” The pepper - corns 
w’hen ground, are called Jtlneh 
Pepper ; but they may be sLiipped 
of their husks, and tlicy are tiicn 
called HA//e Pcpi)er. There arc 
two tribes of plants in this order. I 
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15th Week. 


, MONDAY. Moral Lesson. | 

_ - I 

CIIAIUTY 

Jlopith nil thiuf/s.'* I 


•Ii DiiiiV iiiollu'i out at 
iiMiktt >\hLii "Iu‘ aiiived at tlie 
lotlaao, so blu sat down to 
waji loi htr Aiixioti'} iiio- 
iiKMits * toi although tlic l(‘tu*i 
did not ludii John's haiid- 
wiilin^ upon It, >Lt sin* ttit 
'•mu that It niu'-t cont.nii inti.!- 
li^t IK (. ot him 

At last In i inothci lainc in, 
md tiu! Icttei was opined. It 
I w (s iioni J iidith s un< k, i hio 
j *1111 ol Mis IIorsJiM, lyt wJioiii 
> - 111 . had liiaitl so little that s|il 
h idiorm)tti.n h’SNcn (.Mstiini 
lie had ^one ovii to Austialii 
soim* tWLiitN }L iis hitoiL, and 
he had h> this nine woikid his 
wav into a good position iii the 
1 (olon^. 

“(ot me niN spertule-, 

' ( 1 iild,'’s lid her niothci Judith 
I ohevedhei with .ill -peid, and 
tlie old worn in h i\ing adju-tid 
till m, s it dow II in the aim cli.ui 
IK i the window to le lel the 
Icttei. Whit tlie til -t ji.iit told 
hii is ol no eonsi (jiK iiLC — it 
lilt 111} me iitioiied the w liters 
' hiallii, hut .IS she load imthci 
I -he staitcd, .ind cxclainiLd, 
“ Oh, the vill.uii ' ’ 
j “ Who is a V illaiii, motliLi f ” 
said .Iiidith. 

I “J))n*t ask me, my deal,” 
j she leplied. 


This alniined Judith , she i 
looked ctigeily upon the lettci, 
and ( aught the naincot Harrow . 
llei iMiiiosity being excited, she 
lead, with ateniiile tc.u, that 
pait ol the lettii which had 
1 .Hist d hci mother's cvelam.i- 
tion. It was to this ollect, 
that Kithard lloisky (lur 
iimle) had been attacked and 
lohbid hv tliiee men, when he 
w Is iiiling home to his tairn. 
One man only was appii- 
h( iidul, ami his name, said the 
wiitei, was IKruow. 'riieii 
lolloi cd .1 desdiption sid- 
tii lentlv resi mbling the .ijiju .ii- 
iiiceot .JiiditliMoiei to wan iiit 
hci motliei inatomi liMiigiln 
idcntifv 

“Well, Judith,’ s.iid her 
mother, “}oii had bittii ti} 
ind loi get that bad man, and 
Io(»k hue, this shows it is he 
Ikihaid got on to say, that it 
( imc out 111 the evidence, that 
he hid onl} lati ly airived in 
the colony. Ah! it is a good 
thing he is gone out ot the 
(omitiv, loi Ik is a bid one in 
Ins In ait, T know, and 1 think 
>ou have had a iorluiiati 
es( ipe ” 

Juilith could scarcely In said 
to hive b(cn listening to hei 
mothci’b words. She w.is like 
1 >J> 
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one who (Ireainsi. Sliesitlook- c\p< ( tatioii, winch was now 
inpj out ol the lattico window, I %eiy faint indeed ' 

and hei heart sank within lu r At Itnotli the niothcT of 
She had sat \f ly loii;^ after lu r Judith dtclaicMl that slu was 
mother had finislnd loadin;:, “out of patieme” wiili Iici. 
and found no k In f , it was not Sht' c^uld not i iidfMstjnd how 

until hei fatln I fame hoini and Judith could sill hcliovc in 

n .id till litter, th It she felt such a j;ood-toi 11)11111115 man * 
more h„dit-li( iiti d “Aftii “ VV li\, i iii’t }ou le, Judith,” 
all, .Judith, lie s nd, ‘ Mill know she said, “that tlu man dots 1 

It in IV not he the mm — theic not care iboiit jou, when )ou ' 

IS moic tinn one ])i ison of the hue not he nil ftoiii him for ' 

I naniL of JJmow 111 the world.’ two \eiis and a h lU ^ on 
That iiii^hr Judith spent a know, too, how flood a \ounpj 
lonpcr time than usual o\( I Ik 1 niaii (jtoipc Wehh is He is 
Jhhle , she looked lorip .it tlie 1 li enoupli to pet man 11 d, iiid 
pdssapc which Jolui had he w rts >ou to po and ii\c 

inarki d , she h id o>ei and with him nd be jMis 'V\ihh.“ 

ovei ii»p 111! the wolds, “( h iiit> ‘Mollui, siid Judith, 

hopctli all ihiii_^s, uul ditii- “ (jii oiire Wcbl) 111 IV hi a viry 

mimd not to hi licvo th it .lohii woithj 111 iii, hut Ik i iiiriot he 
hid done wionp until she hid inv hush mil, 1 im iiiidi 1 a 
111 an! fioin him 111 r^i If piomisi to .lohn 15 11 low wlmli 

Inthe<on]s( of tiim Jiilitli < uinot hi hioki 11 williun sm. 
^/K^ieiinea httei (loin John I lo not lielnii 'hit John 
lie told fill butf little of Ins is pmlt\ \o' \rm iie not 
siKiiss, \(t III* hadi Iici look I <|mt< snie th it hi his ih ne j 

forw lid with flop! to tin time | w loiip J will ho)K a little ' 

I when he should s(iid fot hei, loiipii (lood hvi iiiothi 1 ' ’ j 

I or I oiiic liiiiisi li to fc tc li he 1 I s|ie s ud is she si n t( d loi licr 

I have not lime to ti 11 vou of iriisUi lioiisi n (Tinnhill, 
ill till (loiihts Hill fens tint ‘ktu>/K7 n htth lot ’ 

I .ludithhlt 1 1)1 I lon,^ pi I lod 1 lu w i\ to (iiiuhill 1 iv 
111) iiioie iillci*- aiNMd Imm iloii,^ i]>ilh w 1 11 h J iiditli hid 
\iisliilii, \i till! 11 wiiiminv o'tcfi tikni with Ji hii hi lou 
I iipoits 111 till M 11 1.51 ihoiit 111 had hit I ii.,! iiid iiid l()wl> | 

John 15 mow , it w IS Slid th It in st m, n dtlu u„li sh m i , r | 

he w IS I vin 1) ,d min, nid w is lu 1 h iit nu \i I l\ tlu 

th it it w IS 1 1 111 It 1 1 1 1 III! th It lu pi nth foi 1 1 i)t issni 1 n I n 15 iit 

' hull 1)11 11 doinp w loop in Alls- whit would to nun hni Inn 
ti ill i ts| ill .1 lulitli ]u)])eil slu u w ilk 'll s nliu s 111 I liui. 

11 Hived »i St I ,11,1 Inti, (loin hodiiij w is lo hn i w ilk lull 
. him, hut tin di 1 nut jive a 1 ot utuniiiip Im| } nu s md 
I inoie luom i.im u I mint thill '(juKt tiust SU hil Ik ii 
till lii-t Ml 1 ti 1 w is the last j tliinkinp ill I ]d\ 11 hit |) M till,; 
li til I tint I I MU 1 i \ ( \ I. 11 s w nil Juliii I II t h it I V I nii j; mil 
pissid iw IV md Ml nil attn cspicnilv ol liis tl 1^1 il,,t 
)iu)M h w 1-. sp lit 11 Jjupi lilt slu ^lloul 1 luji wiilnii hi 1 1 
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Ij( art th.it iliinti tow aids him thiMiood aftii hir, indiins now 
whicli* ho| Ltli 11 thnv'* ’ tmn^ to o\tit il i Ium It was 
And ‘»o win. 11 she emit to dusk ind she 1 1 iild not diNiin 
tin litlU in-li hi id^L w hn h 1( d /uish his 1 kc hut tiu ion t h id 
into i wo( d ind s iw the suns tint in it whith m.ido hci 
^Mldt 11 f n I looking his jmiliiu' tuinhlt 

look hitwtin tin tiuiiksi»tth It iilul is to who it ini^lit bt , j 
lets, and In ml the ntitt td shi pinktind Ini steps ,iinl 
iln* ni^htiii^ tit , iinl thioui^h wi ul i li (\t t v uh d In i |niisin i, 
in (j)tnin^ in tiu Itii'ts s iw hit Itiokin^ )in k it tin ii^lit 
the mild \ oiini' moon, dl thin,is moiinnt sin s iw his fnt h> tin 
d tin h ij)) \ ] .1st lints so li^lii ol tin sun, .is in ciini,;td 
innlh utuiind to In i In iit fi in tin wood It was John 
thit sin felt is llniiuh .hdin Utiuow’ 

Ihiiow would liinistll ippi ii ^ts' it wns.Ii hn Hut I ini 
indtorrij h tt till pn lint \nd in t ,^01114 to dLsinht to }i)U 
I tin If in tin midst ot so ni in\ (in 11 iinttin;: All tint now 
I thinjswhnh hioii_ht his ^00 I itmiinsmnlx si on t( hi On 
I (piilitHs I) It k to In 1 mind, ind In niim ( 1 tin it pints whn h h 1 1 
' vuii tin itnnmhiiint ot liis I tin spu nl .ihoiit him .loiiii 
1 ist winds to In r 111 In 1 In iit, i spitsstd tin i^ii iti st sin j>i isi , 

* iiiihcln f in him had not .spue ind ]>io\td tliiiii to li f ilsi 
I to hit it In Ml h nl 111 t ht I n in II tin ]) n t 

I Ihus she w liked on, tiustfiil ol \iisfi ili i win it tin lohhtiv 

Ml him, ind hi) ; i without out I Mi II< isle} w is i ommitii d | 

I sh ulow on In 1 soul until sin 11« h nl w 1 itt^ 111 m\ linns, 1 ui 1 

( iMK to tin «.nd oi tin wood i«i In hid hi on li\in,^hi iw i\ 
nid t'n n nios<^ i lit Id pith up | m the hiisli, his littus Ind ' 
r ) iln blow ol i ^entli iisiii^ hi e n lost in the ti iiisit lit hid J 
\hnli oMil oh 1 (Tiiinhiil limit In k iiom Ai sti ihi null | 
II III *^11 sti>(d llieit i mo mill lit h nl si\id iilhi n nl 

I n I It t ) I k I 111 i iin 11 u lilt to hill 1 I t iim tin 11 ind, 

(III., sun wlinli lit up ill in 1 1 litnm In hoii,^lit oiu i 
null with Its hautiiiil hit i on nit ill It sum ol mo n i i> 
li I til lulil In lull Ilin In s<til(d <>1 

\ I MU a // ( mo I n ' hisiii tin i nnl .1 uditii s p n nt 
1 s I 1 ‘I u li will In is II I s I i( 11 ln( d thill I I 1 1^ j 

1 t I I) iM • 1 tin things wh ih i uid smooth III w s I 

i i\ 1 11 hn ii^Iit 1^ mist i im tjiinklv uniin 1 to rJiidilli, in I | 

\ s 1 lit! tl It in will eoiin soiin who had sonoweil t Ins 

I'll siiTip d iriiilt Ind tin sitisfu I 

’ >li nl tils lion 1 s(dl tl I Idiinm^^ it his wi ihni^ ' 

1 / lU uj i tin 1 111 Isi ij)i 1 1 ) 11 litli ill sf] \( d ill tin ln| I 

\ hll d w nil tl ns I I nil (111 rn s sin hit Aiirn d willi t 

I It ill I shi \\< uld ln\ f n I iiitt wlntli ‘ h j i tli I! j 

I I III dliiiwilk wh 11 son J oin llim,.,s * ol iimiln 1, sh ^ ’ 

] in 11111 I h I iniin In doin hitth wiilitMi>i limni}, j 

i \ i 1 It w is, liL h id run llm luh | and h id In 1 rn li 11 wai I 
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Botany. 


( ) \ on 1 L A M VDL^L. 


P Wi will now finish t»iii 
siwtt( li of till J\luntjt Itl 


Order 8. 

( olo i,v( r 1 

J'hints it\nnhltno tin () 4 h 


Order 0 

f-ALK V(’K 1 

Plant \ n^ewhlnig tht Wilio\* 
The plnntrt of this onhr <lillii 


fioin flip loiPjroin^ in tlieii fIow« i 
imlnKil** Like tlio-e of tin to , 
tkc , tlic\ urn not only witlijit 
(Paft \) — Tin jilints n* ^ hul tliiw stpin to lu\» ii • 

01 Ni, III 1 tliii'i (it till twifollow yi pals I if )i stiininifi roils flow u 
Minis, IK olUn ,11 1 Ml o 1 in one nii N of i littli /ym< / ])i oti i tin 
1 II o onlii un h r tin n mu Vi-jonoor i ti\ stuiKiis, tin ]nstil- 
uiMVii 1 , f //<-flo\vus \ hm llowii i 1 1 onsis's ot >i 1 1 n I, 
nkii I*! Iiki A h|nk Imi him it on w liii h is x t i uni piUmI i\m\ 

I 1 -ts III K M 1 il ilo\i ( M 'iov\in* I onlainin^^ in in\ o\ nhs lliofiuit 
I 11 I lit I III ' How 1 1 st UK , hut it IS I ]ii ns hv tw > \ih(S wlinh ih 
III) iittioin i pill, 1(1 ius« (ill 1 1 li M ^1 ,i inullitii ic ot sniill <•( I N 
til t' iw IS fill tit oil 1 1 *(o\iK(l with Imp li ill 01 W( ) , 

I II oi 1 1 1 1 1 \ (ill n hi I i<'il\ I liki till s( ( i]>i ot till I )tl in I I lilt 

tin in — Ul III Its ( ^/// ///> , Jlh [Xatlt/ti — llniiii O'* k ini'. 
Ill Ml I t'i ]il(iiits ill ‘ man of ]\ iih N till Pophn I i 1 yi ( 

1 / / i//'f ’ (I it H, tin II II w on till //,/, i^i 1 1 1 i li , » li ill Ik 

sMiii I I Mit flowefB wIikIi Ii ivi I tinihi I til Ml iI osi of till pii i iiii <■ 
I i^tilsi nl>, mill flowers wliii ti lifiii I oiili I , tin twijfs ol il i willi w 
oiili tlinipns, .lidli, tlip i\ ir\ is i ilii I nwi / s) lU iist I tin I kki 
SIM I ininli 1 1 )} ,i tliu k ini n/i/M n/n iwork,iVi tin woulultlio^) li 
III I I il Is of this iiiMilui rum IIP I') of little value. 

SI ih-iliv, tint tliiv toiin whit IS I 


111 III Upulp W I it Ml I ill t* 

I ii}i III Ml mom IS it-i “( iipiil , 

I nil 1 III till iiiviiini I iMiiot i I n ts 

III hus't o\ thchi/el ,iniltilliit 

I Mil IS li I ilpul 

III 11 wi IS w liii li MO st Mill- 


Order 10. 
IJ.ll J.\M 1 . 
Pla nt ntn 1 Itu \ (It 
1 1 i tl >wi IS h in iV 


1 II I 
t il 


, I , , 4 . .tins mu II KS( mil i> th -i ii ii 

I ifi I usiiivi tioiii tivi to tiri nti . ,, . , 

, , , ... ,, IV II ow tiiin 1 In I 1 li I II 1 I 

^-t inn ns 1 Ik pistiluti ions 1) iwtis 

V M i in tl I nuinln i ot tin ir hti Ivs 

Ml Mil III lln ^ Ml s|||||,l, ^ 

li li n ill ill 1 Inivi s ipuli s 1 In \ I 
tl n I II, jniilUIviins proiLnl-l 
in^ t 111 t li nil 1 I ill to tin ni ir/in | 

1 a ttfu s 1 III ( Insiinl trii 
i astuf ; , ) I i h tin I / n i/' , '| 
o ik (^h t n us ^ ] \ ol nut {(it/ { 

Ills, ml (It I ml nun ik.Ai tins lu initi in i iMi i , 

1 1 i >, (km il I II 'III u-i I 1 on I i /// 1 IS Ii\ 1 h 1 1(1 I, I I 

n u t I tleii viliii*'e iiiiltr ijii 'uui , tin s/umi t iii liliii 
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tin (ittiitti I /ii/i/i, the 
luiilif tlio .!/(/« / . vVc. 

Order 11. 

L I M V( 1 1 . 

P^uu*\ tl s mhltti I (hi Tl If 

[l*Hl(s — 1 ho tliWoM it i 



J I 1 •)1>4\ 


1 I V I* V<,1 s, 


HOI 4N^ 


nit 'it// to '•u, I ti ! 

' \ ( I 1 till ( n o iri - 'i- 

II If/ istlf ‘ l" tM ) -llj’lll l*' 

I In Af/ / 1 1 tl H ( r ‘(r in 1 ( * 

1 ' 1 < li tno-* I i\ \i n-f ninn n/ 

•'till 'lit ft III Ilio mil nil to th 
I “ ri J 1 1 K \i *' ( 1 I) til III If !■* 
I I i\ *-tif n’f il c t tl t 
I ' toe* iiL li ill n- 

I n if f nil 1 \t ) — T ^ 

< ) i n ] hn Ji it h ! In V 
I I w > 1 1^ ti II 'i in 1 ir 

1- 'i r il '( it t ti i lit i I 
iti i i (till / i m *! It 11 till ■' 

1 I t 1 ( i' III I r 11 - I Jii ii< 

II I V 

Ordei 12 

( OMl 1 Iv 1 

t it 1 ai i*( 1 1 t it y nUi I / 

t) I INi 

/'/;/ —I III < in \ fit H( 

I if tin ] iiu It 111 till Is f>t 
j ’ 111 111 ir |inii( 1 tl i) s 

I II iH 1 III s(. r II 1 111 s 

Ir I t rilini tl ll III lilt fli 

I III! ' ills tl If 1 t llllsfl 
I III t • I I K < I ii I I I in II • 
Is^ I \ r| TH I I I 1 < I t I ins I 
1 • fwi a ll f I 1 v\» I 11 ' I I »nts 

ini It null 11 ' l’ I I lotM r 

f I II I f I t Iti Hi 

a \ IIMIIIII l ( III NM 1 11 1 


I 

t It It I oiisisti ot iiniTn il 1 \ Il ir I 

ali ^ M 1 1 II 111 i\ lit i II 1 u II I 

Is ilu tiisis t 1 till 111 '«*, I t \ iru s I 

llus( an* fiisti 1 1 il tl it'll i iitil { 

tl »\ult*\\itliiii is u iil\ t » rill i\i I 
flu ]• lilt 11 il nil tlio stiiiiiiiiit n iiN I 
ll W IS I III* hi lies till II o] , j 

It i it t) ( I itt III (ft c u il ( pf am ' I 
t\i nils ra i\ lie mi a 11 . 

a ( s 1 a * I Ilf J >si i III i II ( 1 Is 

1 I If I Is 1 1 1 1 I n ti iil\ 1 I If ' 

Il ll If I if 1 II I 1 1 1 11^ I t I 
til I Ills in tl 1/ / ; ///m III 1 

I Hill smti ill ‘•i t \ )1 ] i ' 

II 

11 1 1' Min Ilf nr in t I in it 

kills III •* III! till H till II 
li n n n li ml iiintlnrs iiini~ 

V ''Kill I l^ 11'' 

I m li tn s — \ ll 1 111 kill Is f I 
y iin ' III 1 111 tn ( s tin '^i alt li In 

(1 f* S| Mill tn tin I III ll ll f 
i i ir 111 if ll nil a , tin i \ ] n s 
tn f tl f \ ( IV tilt , in i ill la 

IlIJ f 1 1 Is)] 

Is] tl I I If ' III ' tw 1 m 
t Uis tl If 111 III lav oti Ilf la 
I u I til in ire lai) it in 1 1 i 

< I fiM I I 1 II s f; /]/ I 

I M niw Ills h I ft /( i/n 1 lu 

tl If \ i I M HI M n t m it I I 
tl 's, [( (ll iff f in Hi 

II s nil I I ll I I »|j )\\ M a 
i* ' III I 


rri I IN«. "If)! Il - 

1 MI f I ll I l\i O tills I Ml kf-i I , 

I 1 s lu 1 misf li il III tl III 1 

I) I s 1 lit 'i f i\i 1 nil i 1 t'l ll I \, 

\ii i III ik i M I tl 11 1 a' i 

'i I I si I t p it>i M I If h 1 ( I I il ( 

i\ I I 1 s ( mils ll III III 111 

Jfiir tin* ill I ll ' I f 1 I 
I V I I ll nr M I f ill 


\n Hi 1 i ll itll s i i III 1 I III ls|| t !*■• 

\ a 1 tl it sf \i II K til 

An Hi 1 1 II atli t|i a 1i it i mm 

i ( r \\ 1 it f roll *• l\ H il ll lift 
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CUm S^ENSOOENB. 


(Tlfiiiis which have (1 ) mono^ 
eotyledonous aeeda. (2) atema fifrow- 
ing inwardly, (3) leavaa with lon- 
(ptudinal and parallel Teins, (4) 
partH of the Jlomera arranged in 
throea. — See vul. 8| p. 100.) 

P. Wkll, Lury ! we have 
finished the little outline of the 
Class Kxookns. You have 
heard of its four auh-classta^ 
and their orders. 

W, You told us of 20 orders 
of ThnUimiJloraUf of 20 orders 
of Cah/rijtoraiSf of 20 orders of 
(Joiollifhrais^ and of 1 2 orders of 
MonoMmyda. Seventy- two 
altogether. 

P. And r can do little more 
than tell voii of the orders in 
the class Endogens. 

These ])hiTitB arc not divided 
into s7</y-cla8scs, hut are all 
nrrangcil in one group. I did 
not intend to say anything 
about tlicin, for many of the 
orders arc little known to us, 
ainl are not of iinpormnec to 
man. lJut I liavc changed my 
mind. I wdll rend to you a 
passage from one of my favourite 
hooks. You will then see that 
e\ en for the sake of one order, 
it will he w'orth while to kno>v 
something of these Endogens. 

“ There is one order, howovor, 
which Bur])a.ssos all others in the 
henefits which we derive from it. 
This ia not, ns miglit he imagined, 
an order consisting of lofty trees, 
whose stems nml branches afford 
vnlunblc timber, whoso fru'ts serve 
as wholesome and nutritious food, 
and whoso juices arc valuable as 
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medieines ; but a tfibe eontainnig 
few save humble and apparently 
insignificant plants, undistin- 
guished either by the beauty of 
tlieir flowers, the fragrance of 
their odours, or the delieooy of 
their leaves; and having nothing 
in their general ospeet which could 
afford the slightest indication of 
their value. This order is that of 
Thb Grasbbs, which aftbrds to 
mail llic most nutritious of all vege- 
table substances. We shall here- 
after find that it ranks very low in 
the scale, considered in regard to 
its structnro alone ; and it is inter- 
esting to observe, in this as in so 
many other instances, the appa- 
rently insignificant means which 
the All-Wise Creator employs to 
effect objects of the greatest magni- 
tude.'* 

L.'We learned about the 
grasses and corn plants in our 
Object Lessons in “Eireside 
Facts,” but I should like to 
see them arranged in their 
proper place in tliu vegetable 
kingdom. 

i'.Thcn here i*« the list of the 
various orders of Endogens. 

Claas 2.— Endoqens. 

Order 1. 

ALSIMACE.E. 

Plants reaemhling the Water 
Plartain, 

Including the Water Plantain 
{Alhma Plantaffo]on({ the Arrow 
Head {Sagittaria Sagitftpjolia), 
Ac. These plants are found in 
ditches and running streams in 
Britain. 
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Order 2. 

' BUTOMACBJE, 

! Ineladinif the Flowering Rush 
' {BtUoaius umJbeUatH9)t nnd its 

• allies. The Flowermg Hath is 

• found in ditches and river sides. 
I It has very acrid properties, hut 
, the horisontsl stem of some species 
I is fleshy, and is eaten as food by 
> the Tartars and Chinese. 


Order 8. 

NAIADACBiB, 

Includinfr the Pond Weed (Po- 
tamogetoii aaiant) and its allies, 
which arc found in rivers, ditches, 
and swiinips, near the tropics, and 
us far north as Iceland. 

Order 4. 

I 

ORCHinACB-F. 

Plantt allied to the common 

OllClllb, 

Inriiidindf the bce-orchis, the fly* 
orchis, the mnn-urchis, tholizard- 
orclns, and other kinds, resem- 
bling splendid butterflies, insects, 
^rrinninj' rnonkoys, opera dancers, 
spiders, nnd other animals. Homo 
of tlicm have tuberous roots, winch 
are hi{ihly nutrilmuH; n hulntanco 
like Hfi"o niiJ nrrow-rooT, named 
sale]), IS jirociircd from the tubers 
I of n spccici in Tuikcy and Persia. 
It is supposed to contain more 
nutriment in the same bulk than 
any other vegetable substance, and 
is Ubcd as portable foo<l by travel- 
lers in deserts and other solitary 
places. 1 1 IS said that an ounce of 
salep, mixed with an ounce of the 
I animal jolly culled '^portable soup,” 

I is Buflicient for a man’s daily food. 

One of the Orobidacea) supplies 
vanillaf a substance used to flavour 
I chocolate and to perfume snuft*. 


Order 6. 

BCITAHINBAI. 

The OivoBR Plant and its allies. 

The ginger plant is a sort of reed 
or rush, growing in tropical coun- 
tries. The rhisoins, or rooUsto^^ 
is used as a spiee on aeoonnt of its 
hut, aromatic, and pungent fla- 
vour. The root- stocks of the Tur- 
meric Plant are used in making 
curry powder; they Also afford a 
beautiful yellow dye. The seeds of 
the Cardamom are used in medi- 
cine as cordials. 

Order 6. 

MARANTACRJS. 

The Arrow-Root Plant and Us 
allies. 

These plants grow prinoi pally in 
the West Indies and tropical South 
America. The nutritions sub- 
stnnec which we call arrow-root 
is the Btarcli contained in their 
tubers. 

Order 7. 

MUSACHA5. 

Plants re,^emhliug the Plantain. 

The banana and plantain ore the 
two most irni>urtiiul jihints of this 
order. Tliey grow iirinci pally in 
the tropics, where they form the 
entire food of some of the inhabi- 
tants. It is said that three dozen 
good sized fruits of tho banana are 
Huilicient to support a tnon for a 
week. 

Order 8. 

IRlUACRdi:. 

Tlte Corn-flag and its allies. 

The principal plants in this order 
arc the various kinds of crocus^ 
Bucli as the spring crocus, tho 
saflVon crocus, the sweet spring 
crocus, and the eloth of gold cro- 
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cm ; the corn-flan^ ( Gladiolus 
communis) and the irin, whiclt is 
M beautiful an ornament to our 
! gardens. 

Order 9. 

! * AMAIlYLLTDACEiW. 

; ' The flAnciBBVBftnd its allies, 

I i" 

I The daffodil ( Pseuda narcisMus), 

I the jonquil, the narcissus, the 
I HDow-drop {Galanthua nivalis), 

I and the snow-flake. 

I Order 10. 

LILIACEi!-:. 

Plants resembling the White 
Lily. 

The principal plants of this order 
are the various species of tulips 
{Tnlipa), the lily of the valley 
\Convallaria), the white lily 
{JAlium eandidum\, the orange 
lily (Lilium hulhiferwn), imd 
other kinds of lilies — theso form 
the first division of the order culled 
the True Lily TuinK. 

The hyacinth, garlic, onion, 
chives, and common nspurngiis 
{Asparagus offleinalis)^ form the 
second division, called the Asruo- 
' liXL TmiiR. 

The pine apple, the American 
aloe, and others, form the third 
division of the order, named the 
Tine Aitlk tribe {liromeU- 
aceoi). 

Order 11* 

COLClIICACEiE. 

Plants resembling the Meadow 

Pafpron. 

The meadow saffron {Colchicnm 
autumnnle), and the white hcllc- 
hore ( Verutrum alburn)^ are the 
two principal plants nf tliis order; 
the former grows in t) e luondows. 
In tliS autumn it sends up w hits or 
purple flowers from tin earth, 
without leaves; and it afterwards 
sends up the leaves and the seed- 
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vessel to bo ripened in the spring. ' 
It is highly poisonous. 

Order 13. 
PALhIACEiE. 

ITie various hinds of Pales. ' 

The palm trees were called by | 
Linnaeus the princes of the vege- j 
table kingdom, while* the lilies > 
were designated as the patricians 
or nobles. Their straight towenng 
stems sometimes reach the height . 
of 200 feet, or more. The common 
cane, which trails along the ground, 
has a stem of nOO feet and more. 

A single bunch of the staroiniferous 
flower of the date palm contnins 
about 12,000 blossoms, nnd another 
kind has been known to bear more 
than 200.000 in one cluster. 

( Varieties .) — Tlio date palm, the 
coco:i>nut palm, the sago palm, 
the cabbage palm, the douin palm, 
ami others. Tt is supposed that 
there aro about one thousand 
species. 

The order Panda NEiK, or 
sere7v pines, is an ally of the palm 
tribe. These plants are so called 
from the spiral arrangement of 
their loaves. The upper part of 
the trunk is thicker tiiun the lower 
part, and it is supported by roots 
which branch nut from tho sides 
nnd grow downwards into tho 
ground. 

Order 13. | 

TYPIIACE/E. I 

The ■niiLDUsn and its allies, i 
Including the common bulrush, | 
the hnr-recd. Ac., which arc found j 
in ditches nr ponds, or on tlio 
banks of rivers in (jreat Eritain. ' 

! 

Order 14. 

ARACEA?. 

llie Arum and its allies. 

Including the wake-robin or (ns it 
is called by children) lords-and- 
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ladies; the dragon arum of tho 
gardens, and the scented flagr-rush. 
Three plants are very common in the 
country hedges; they are known 
by the purple spots on their learee, 
and their peculiar flowers, whieli 
are surmounted by a long fleshy 
spadix. 

These plants also hare highly 
acrid properties. This may Im) easily 
proved by biting the spadix of one 
of ‘the lords and ladies.’** One 
kind, called the dumb rnne, which 
grows in the West Indies, when 
bitten, causes the tongue to swell 
BO much that it cannot l)e moved in 
j the mouth. Tho root-stock (rbiz- 
I omn) of the common wake-robin 
I and the other species, is large and 
I tulierons, and when the jioisonous | 
j property is removed bv washing 
iind boiling, its starchy matter 
ufTords most nutritious food. These 
plants are, therefore, cultivated in 
the Tble of Portland (in Dorset- 
sliire), and the starchy produce is 
sjld in London as Portland sago. 

Order 15. 

CYPEnACE.Ii:. 

The Con NON Redoes a7ul their 
allies. 

ThcFO plants may bo known from 
tho gra.'4seB, by having stems which 
ore solid and four-cornered, instead 
of round and hollow. They also 
are not divided and knotted at the 
joints. 

The order is almost as useless as 
tho grasses are useful. Tho three 


day« we give thenameyeipertaour 
writing materials. T{|o leaTea 
were and are atill employed to 
make the small, boats which arc 
seen tm the Nile.* The stalks were 
used to make ropes, &o. The root- 
stocks of most of the sedges con- 
tain soft pulpy nourishment. 

Order 16. 

GRAMINACEi:. 

The various Made f/' Qrabses. 

A description of these grasses 
may be seen in Fireside Facts, ” 
where the palms are also des- 
cribed. (See Fireside Facte, p.p. 
102, 60.) Their own importance 
may be understood from their well 
known uses and tho paragraph ut 
1 the beginning of our lesson. 

The principal varietipa are tho 
cat's tail ffrasjty the common grass 
of the meadows ; 

The Jlorin grass^ which is use- 
ful to the farmer, because it will ^ 
grow in met places and in peatv 
bud soil, where better grasBCB will 
not thrive ; 

f^weet vernal graes, growing in 
di'y pasture: it 'assists in giving 
the sweet smell to hay. 

Tho woollif sfd't gi'assj which 
grows by tlio road-side and in 
hedge-rows ; and the creeping soft 
grass wliich grows in bad postures 
and flclds. (lloth these common 
grasses are of bad quality and aro 
disliked by cattle.) 

The common reed, wliich grows 
in marshes, rivers, and nonds; its 


rws//, the papymis, and the cotton \ Tho cock's foot grass, which is a 
grass. Tho former, and many ' coarse, harsh grass, growing in 
other plants of this order, ore often I sandy countries. It is voluabh' 
inibt.'iken for true rushes. The because it is earlier than the othei- 
clnh-rush is employed in making grasses; it is the first gross tliot 
I mats and choirs, and its ])ulp forms sheep are able to graze upon, 
tiio wick for the tallow candles ; N endow foxtail grtiss.—^'h'is 
called “ rush-liglils.” The papy- is another of the earliest grasses, 
rus was famous for its use to the j and is also one of the best. There 
ancient Egyptians. Its imter hark i are many other vorieties of grasscH 
was their chief material for writing ' Besides these grasses, there aic 
upon: thus, even in the present! others which grow to a larger size; 
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their eeeda ere eo lerge that thej 
afford food for mankind andeatUe. 
Tbo prinetpaWariatiaa are the com- 
mon oat (Avena saliva), common 
wheat (2Hiisum vuiffatv), •spelt 
( TritUtwtiipsHa), Egyptian wheat 
(^nrifioMin eamponlutn), rje (Se- 
cals cereals), twrley {jlardiunt), 
rice (Oryza eativa), millet, maize 
or Indian com, rye groee, darnel 
grnu, dMs. 

The graaeee are not only useful aa 
food; toeirspreading fibrous roofs 
ore of senrice in binding loose 
sandy soil, ao as to render it fit for 
cultiration. They are also used to 
give firmness to railway emhank- 
mente and other banks. The sand- 
reed and the couch-grass ( Triticum 
repent) arc often employe<l for this 
]iurpo8o. (See vul. 4, p. 62.) 

liostly, among the tropical 
grasses, there is one large kind 
culled tho Bamboo tribe. Tiicir 
uses to tho people in whose country 
gflhoy grow arc Tery remarkable, ft 
i.s said that ** to the Indian savage 
the bamboos afford almost all that 
he wants, except tho food which he 
derives from his rice or his maize. 
VVitli their lightcatshootHlioninkcH 
liis arrows, the fibres of tho uood 
form how-strings, and from tho 
larger stems he fabricates a hmr; 
II long and slender shoot nflurds 
liirn II lance-sluij't, and lie finds its 
hardened point ii natural head for 
tho weapon. With the hardened 
stems ho builds the walls and rooj' 
of his house; its leaves ofibrd him 
an impenetrable thatch; split into 
narrow strips it gives him the ma- 
terial for weaving liis./Wr-imtfa, 
and other articles of domestic oon- 
venienee; its fibre furnishes him 
with twine, and its loaves provide 
him with paper, when ho becomes 
sensible of the utility of such c 
material. Would he exiinmit him- 
self to tho wares, the stems form 
the hull of his boat, whieh, by or 
I few skins stretched over it is .on- 
dored water-tight ; they also give 
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him masts, and the slips of -wood 
become eerdags, orare woven into 
sails. Even in more civilised 
eountriesf snehas Chi^ India, and 
Japan, tkay arc applied to a great 
numbw of nscful parposea. Water 
pipea are often made of them ; and 
they are used in the construction of 
fences, in building honsea and 
boats, and in the manufacture of 
various articles of furniture 

• Ord*r 17. 

HYDROCHA.RACEiB. 
Plants resembling tlis Fbogbit. 

Thojroq-bit is sometimes called 
the lesser water-lily, and is found 
in many ditebsi! and ponds in Eng- 
land. *The mater-soldier is an- 
other plant of this order. 

Order 18. 

JUNCACBd5. 

The Tiiub Hushes, Sfc , 

These plants much resemble the 
lilies in their liowers; some possess 
distinct leaves, but others arc 
humble, loufiera plants, with stilt’, 
.slender, and long stems. Tlioplaiits 
wliich arc commonly called rushes 
arc really sedges. 

Order 19. 

JUNCAGINACE.E. 

The Aniiow-oiiAs.'JKsj, 

These plants grow in marshes 
and inend'iwii, and much resemble 
the water jflantain. 

Order 20. 

LEUXAGE^. 

Plants resembling the Duck- 
weed. 

These plants form the lowest 
order in the lowest claM of the 
Jlowering plants. They are little 
green floating soales which consist 
of stem and leaf, mixed together. 

* Dr. Carpenter’s “Vegetable Phy- 
siology.*' 




ISfli Week. 
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Botany. 


CBariTQGAMIA, 


QB FAOWERLBSB 

W. Have you finished the 
coarse of Botany • lessonsi 
papa? 

P. We have finished our 
account of the Piianeroc^mia, 
or Flotoering }Uant& i the other 
bubkingdoDi, the Crypto- 
OAMiA, or Flowerless phinis^ is 
a very interesting one. You 
may remember that these 
plants not only have no fiowers, 
but they have no cotyledons 
to their seeds. Indeed their 
organs of reproduction arc not 


PLAKT8, BfTC. ETC. 

called feeds— they are termed 
“ spores," 

The nature of these plants, 
particularly of their reproduc- 
tive organ's, is not yet com- 
pletely understood. They have 
therefore been arrange^ differ- 
ently by different botanists. 'J'hc 
arrangement of Dr. Candolle 
has been adopted by l)r, Lind- 
ley; but another one is given 
by Dr, Carpenter, .The latter 
is very simple and short. I 
will therefore copy it for you. 


lit BiYuion. 

Acroosms . — Stem and leaves dUtmguishahle; m 

Btrueturc generally vaaculo-ccllular. 

Class 1 . — Filicesy or Fcrm. Spore-enses in groups on the surfuco 
or at the edges of the leaves ; vascular tissue in the stems. 

Class tl. — Lycopodia^ or Clitb-fnosses. f^pore-cases solitary at the 
bases ot the leaves ; vascular tissue in the stems. 

Class 3. — JUusci, or Mosses. Spores clustered round a columella in 
the centre of a capsule with an operculum ; vascular tissue 
generally wanting. 

2nd Diyifion. 

TiiALLoaBNS . — Stem and leaves indiitinguiihahlc ; 

Structure entirely cellular. 

Class 4. — Ilepattcee^ or Liverworts, (Spores contained within a 
caiwulc, which is destitute of operculum (a lid), but usually 
elevated above the surface of the thallus or frond. 

Class 5 . — Fungiy or Mvshrooms. Terrestrial plants, generally vege- 
tating on decaying organic matter; their thallus (the juirt 
which bears tlie organs of fruetifleotion) usually fllainentous, 
and their fruclifioation external to it. 

Class G. — Liehenrs^ or Lichens, Terrestrial plants, nourished by 
air and moisture alone ; the fructification imbedded in the 
thallus. 

Class 1,—Algx^ or Sea-weeds. Aquatic plants, deriving nourish- 
ment from the surrounding medium through their whole 
surface — tlicir fructification imbedded in the thallus. 
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P, Now that you kuow what of paper between each leaf ; 
are the principal sub-kingdonu, you will then be able to paste 
rJasaeSf aub-ciaaaeB^ and orders thin substances on the leaves 
of the Vegetable Kingdom, .the without making the front part 
next question is, flow are you of the book thicker than the 
to study them ? back. 

W. I should like to do that. X. You mean, papa, that he 
I mean to try and cultivate in is to make a guard- book like 
my garden one plant in cver^ the scrap-book which >ve paste 
order which we have heard of ; our pictures in. 
and whenever I go for a walk P. Yes ; when the books are 
in the fields 1 will look for new sent home we will divide them 
])lants,%nd will examine their according to the number of 
stamens, petals, sepals, leaves, orders which each class con- 
and stalk, to see which order tains. For instance, in the 
they belong to. class Thalamiflorals there are 

P. 'J'hat is the proper way about twenty orders which are 
to gain a knowledge of these well known in Britain. After 
orders. But I must first show counting off a few pages at the 
you how to keep the knowledge end of the book for Thalami- 
which you thus gain. The best floral plants, which do not 
way to keep an account of the belong to those orders, we will 
^ants around, is to register divide the remaining pages 
"cm in a book. The next into twenty divisions. We 
time we go out for a walk, if will allow the largest num- 
you will remind me, wc will call ber of pages to the largest 
on the bookseller, and ask him to orders. 

inake^ve large books. L, And wliat arc wc to do 

W, Oh, thank you, papa ! on those pages? 

I suppose that there will be one P. You are to write at the 
each for Lucy, Ion, Ada, and top of each page the duftinctwns 
me, and one for you. o/ the order for which it is to be 

P. No. The first book will used, 
be called “Thalainiflorals,” on Let us take the first order of 
the cover of the second we will the Thalaniifloruls for an exam- 
print the word “ Calyciflorals,” pie— the BANUNCUi.ACEiE. Wc 
oil the third, ** Corolli florals,” shall write the following head- 
on the fourth, “ Monochla- ing in each page belonging to 
niyds,” and on the fifth, “ F.n- that order, we shall then rule 
dogciis.” These books are to a line down the centre of the 
be of ^rnir/o size— about lOj page, and on each side of it wc 
inches by 9 inches— each is to shall arrange the ]>arts of the 
contain about sixty leaves, plants in the diflerent tribes. 
'I'tc binder is to stitch in at the Such a collection of plants is 
back of the book a long piece called an herbarium. 
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PAGE OF BOTAHT BOOK 

• ( Or “ Herbarium^). 

Order I. — KANU^"GULAC£^.^2)Mfmc<tve features : 

I (1) Pistil, generally with numerous distinct carpels : (2) 
S^alSy whicli are deciduous ; and (3) A clear, acrid, and 
often iH)isonou8 juice. 

Parts, — Sepals, 3, 5, or 6, deciduous. PetalSf 3, 6 to 15. 
Stamens indefinite and hypogjnous. Pistil, with numerous 
distinct carpels. Leaves mucli divided, with the petiole form- 
ini' a sheatn which half clasps the stem — sometimes with.sti- 
pmes. /Ntee, clear, acrid, and nauseous; sometimes poisonous. 

1. Crowfoot Tribe. — i/ers 2. Ublleborb Tribe.— 
arrange the leaves, sepals, petals, arrange the parts qf the different 
stamens, qf' the dfferent genera in this triheshamna the 
plants in this tribe, such as the dfference in the petals at the 
Meadow Buttercup, the Pile- iTellehore, ColwMne, Marsh 
wort,theCelery-leavedCrarqfoot, Marigold, Larkspur, Monks- 
Water crowfoot, ^'C, hood, ^c, 

L, Do you mean to say, all the pages in the five books,^ 
papa, that you arc going to with descriptions of different 
the parts of the plants on orders, you may go into the 
the paper? garden or held and look for 

P. You shall hear. Let me plants. When you have found 
ask you to look at the heading the plants, you arc to compare 
— you sec that 1 do not write them with the descriptions on 
in the first lines fdl the parti- your pages, so as to learn in 
culars of the order. By dis- which order to place them, 
tiiictivc features 1 mean not IK. That will be very into- 
only those which distinguish resting ; 1 shall like to arrange 
the order from others, but every plant that I know in its 
its T/iose remarkable features by premer order and place, 
which it may be known readily. Ion, 1 shall begin with the 
In the account of the “ parts ” plants 1 know best — with the 
you see that these features arc Sweet-William, and roses, and 
repeated, because that para- pinks, and wallflowers, and 
graph affords a full description buttercups, and daisies ; and 
of the order. 1 will find the places of the 

W. Now will you tell us columbine and larkspur ; the 
what we arc to do, papa ? lavender and the lily, thp 
P, Yes : you will first write tulip and the poppy. 1 know 
the description of each order where to place many of these 
as a heading on all the pages already, 
appropriated to that order. W, And I shall do the same ; 
When you have thus headed we shall make a good-sized 
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collection with the plants which 
we know. 

P. Wait a minute, I have 
not told you of all that you* will 
require. You will be able, with 
the assistance which yoa may 
get from “Pleasawt Pages,” 
to supply a few plants for each 
order, hut when you go into 
the fields or to another part of 
the country you will find many 
])lantB of which you do not 
know the names. In order to 
leum their names vou will 
require a Botanical Dictiona^y^ 
or some larger work thou 
Pleasant Pages. 

W, If you will tell us what 
book wc should get, papa, wc 
will save up our weekly money 
and buy one. 

P. There are a great many 
good books published now. 
<Jtic of the best is The Vkgb' 
TAiiLE Kingdom, by Professor 
Lindlcy. Another very large 
book is Don’s Gardener’s 
Dictionary, published by Mr. 
Jiohn^ of London. This book 
contains a most comprehensive 
account of almost every species 
of plants in the first three sub- 
classes of Exogens, Another 
work which would delight you 
very much is that by Dr.Carpen- 
icr, entitled Vegktaule Piiy- 
HioLoor AND Botany. I have 
already read to you many ex- 
tracts from this beautiful little 
work— you will find it very 
useful ill making out your 
descriptions of those orders 
which I have not described for 
you. 

L. But you have not yet told 
us all that wc want to <now, 
papa. When wc have found the 
plants, how are wc to cxaiuiiic 


ail the minute parts, and fasten 
them in onr books? 

P. All that you wilb require 
for examining the plants is a 
small microscope, or pocket- 
Icns (which you can purchase 
of any optician) and a few . 
quires of paper for drying tlie i 
specimens. The proper paper | 
for the purpose is manufactured j 
by Messrs. Bcntall & Co., of 
Halstead, Essex.*' Or you may 
use pink blottiny paper if you 
have no other. 

X. How shall we use it ? 

P. 1 will tell you. You must 
first take caio to collect your 
specimens in dry weather. Do 
not afterwords put them in 
water to keep them fresh ; by 
doing so you render all the 
parts more moist, while your 1 
I object should be to take away ’• 
their moisture, and to make | 
them quite dry. j 

You should, if possible, pre- 
serve whole plants, w'hich can : 
be done when they arc not very 
large. You must firet hold , 
your blotting paper before the | 
fire until it is so hot that it is ' 
nearly scorched, then place ^ 
your plant upon it, arranging | 
its leaves us naturally ns you | 
can ; you must press your j 
thumb on any stubborn stalks, ' 
and spread the flowers out very | 
carefully. When this is done, { 
place half a dozen sheets of . 
blotting paper on the plant, | 
and spread out another flower i 
upon it. Having thus placed 
half a dozen plants on the top ' 
of one another bctwceii blotting 
paper, put the blotting pa]>cr , 


• Recommended by Prof. Lindler, 
In hii little work, “School Uutuny.” 
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under a screw-press, or a very 
heavy weight. After two or 
three days, according to the 
sizes and nature of the plants, 
they are to be taken and placed 
in ftesh hot blotting paper. 
After three more days' pressure, 
if the plants arc small, you will 
find that the blotting paper has 
absorbed all their moisture; 
and that they are dry enough 
to be fastened with gum in 
their proper places iu' your her- 
barium. 

Z. May we use any other 
substance for fastening on the 
plants ? 

P. Yes. Itinglasa^ Gum 
tragacanth, or paste^ if it con- 
tains a little enrrotive sublimate 
to keep it from becoming 
mouldy. So you may now save 
up your money, buy your tools 
go to work, and an^o a fine 
collection. 


X. I shall be quite glad to 
begin. Such work will be very 
interesting. 

Pt Yes, you will fihd it so. 
You will not be able to pre* 
serve the ceiUmn of your flowers, 

I but you can examine tbeir 
tiructure during the long* winter 
evenings. Botany is a pleasant 
study, because the subjects for 
examination are generally 
within reach. You may culti*- 
vato in your own small gardens 
at least one of the plants in 
each order ; then what an 
interesting garden that will bo! 
Each flower as you examine 
it will be a lesson to you on the 
wonderful skill and wisdom of 
our Great Creator. Let us 
often thank Him ! He has not 
only revealed to us His holy 
word ; He has given to us the 
beautiful Book of Nature to 
read, and delight in. 


TEACHINGS PROM THE FLOWERS. 

Tour voiceless lips, 0 flowers, are living preachers, 
Bach cup u pulpit, every leaf a book, 

Supplying to iriy fancy numerous teachers, 

From luncliest nook. 

’Ncnth cloistered boughs rnch florol bell that swiogelb, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air. 

Makes fiabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth. 

A call to prayer; 

Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the fechleiiess of mortal hand, 

But to that fane, most catholic and solemn, 

Which God hath planned; 

To tbnt cathednd, boundless as our wonder. 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 

Its (fhoir, the winds and waves — its organ, thund^,*- 
Itsdoine, the sky. 

There, amid solitude and shade, I wander 
Through the green aisles, nnd, stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder, 

Xhe ways of God. 
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I WISH joahad seen the little 
cottage at the corner of the vil- 
lage where I went to schooL I 
' don’t mean the new brick cot- 
tage which stands there now^ 
but the wooden cottar which 
stood there in former miys. 

About twenty years ago, Mi- 
chael Collin, the new teacher 
of the infant school, came to 
live hero with his brother Wil- 
liam ; and on the third evening 
^fter his arrival in the village 
nc was sitting near his garden 
gate, and was enjoying a quiet 
hour. The orange-coloured 
light which shone on the walls 
and windows of the house, and 
on the pages of the book he 
was reading, reminded him' how 
pleasant is “ the still soft even- 
ing hour” which the poets sing 
about. The only sounds in that 
(jiiict hour were the clipping 
noise which his brother made 
as he trimmed the garden with 
a pair of scissors, and the dis- 
tant 1mm of the countiy people 
who always come out for a 
game on summer evenings, as 
many country people like to do. 

think that these villagers 
are a rather noisy set,** said 
Michael; ‘*the bawling they 
make sounds very mu^ like 
quarrelling : I suppqse they do 
it to strengthen their lungs.’* 


You will not have so chari- 
table an opinion of them when 
vou know tl^em as I do,** said 
his brother.* ^ We scarcely ever 
know what ptae€ Is in our vil- 
lage; we have drunkenness, 
quarrels^^bnt 1 need not say 
anything, yon will know too 
well soon. See, there is some 
disturbance now !** 

** Ye^** said Michael, ** there 
is certainly a great crowd; see 
how they are running about. 
Look at thoso two men I *’ 

Ah, they are old Joe and 
Sandy, the brewer’s men. They 
are at it again.” 

** You don’t mean to say that 
they are fighting?” said Mi- 
chael ; “ yet they are, certainly.” 

“Certainly,” said William. 
“Those two men quarrel or 
fight with each other at least 
three times a week.” 

“ But,” exclaimed Michael 
— and then he stopped — he 
could not bear the sight. Ho 
was poing to say that it was im- 

E ossible to bear it, and that 
e would go ond stop them, 
when ho remembered that ho 
was at present only a stranger 
in the place, and that they 
wonid think that he was inter- 
fering. “It is no business of 
mine,” he said to himself, “ and 
I’ll go in-doors and tiy to for- * 
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get them. Why should I risk 
the danger of taking part in 
their hrawls ?’* These thonghts 
passed through tlie mind of 
l^ichael more quickly than 1 
can relato tliem. lie had 
turned away his head and was 
going in-doors, when his con- 
science stopped him. ** Courage, 
Michael,*' it said ; “ it is a busi- 
ness of yours: you are guilty if 
you can prevent evil and do 
• not. Do you not love these 
poor people ? have you not be- 
come a teacher because you 
wish to do them good ? Dave 
you not charity ? Courage ! cou- 
rnge ! Arm yourself with cha- 
rity ! go boldly in amongst them. 
CllAKITY NKVER PAIM3TH.** 

“I can’t bear it brother,** 
said Michael; ^*tbcy mustn't 
fight ; 1 must tench them bet- 
ter.” So he laid down liis book i 
and ran towards them. Now 
Michael had really very little 
courage, so he ran quickly to 
keep up his spirit: all the time 
lie repented inwardly, “Charily 
never faileth,” until the crowd 
which had seen him running 
towards them were startled by 
bis bounding into their midst, 

I and placing himself between 
I the two comb.itants. 

Now be was truly “in the 
middle of the matter," without 
having had time to think of the 
danger. lie found himself 
standing between the two most 
fierce and desperate men of the | 
village, llutli were bigger than 
himself, and both were excited 
with rage; Imt neiiher spoke; 
neither did tlic people. They 
stood around, staring in silence, 
and wondciing what would 
come next. 
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“Now don’t fight, good 
friends ; yon mu8tn% indeed,” 
said Michael. “You must 
never do such' things.” 

“ Take him away,” cried ono 
or two of the crowd, who were 
provoked at this interference. 

“ Don’t you talk to ws,” said 
Old Joe: home to your 

mother, or I'll ” and then 

he said some bad word, which 
I am sure you would not like to 
hear. 

“ Come ; out of the way,” 
cried Sandy, “let me get at 
him.” 

“No, no,” replied Michael, 
“ I cannot let you fight him. 
You musn’t fight; if you want to 
strike hint, you must hit me first 
— he's my friend.'* 

“Come, none of that ’ere 
nonsense,” said Old Joe, gniflly. 
“Get out of our way, and let 
ns fight it out.’’ 

“No! I say I’ll not move,” 
cried Michael again, for Iih 
courage was now excited. “ I’ll 
stop here as long as cither of 
you. If you want to hit Sandy, 
you must knock me down first 
— Ac, too, is my friend.” 

“Ilurmli!” sixid the ('rowd, 
who now understood Michat-rs 
“ charity. ” “ Jloo-o-oray !’' 

shouted the hoys ; “ there slia’u't 
be no more fighting !** 

“ Yes there will he,” sniil OM 
Joe. “Come, move oil, once 
more. We can’t both he your 
friends, you know.” 

“There you arc mistaken,” 
said Michael. “All men .arc 
iny friends; and I menu both of 
you to be friendly to me for a 
long time. So leave off to 
oblige me, will you?” 

And so they did. 
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Yon may imagine the rest of } of God’s holy spirit; that is 
the scene. AVhile the lookers- 1 why it never failcth." 
on asked cacli other, “ Who is | I should like 4o tell you how 
this stranger ?** Michael went i Michael Collins worked at his 
back to his brother William, i plans of reform— how the next 
** I do not think that you will i morning, as ho w'eut to his 
I make these people obey you school, ho met Old Joe and 
, very often/* said William. Sandy, the brewer’s men— -how 
** I cannot mnke them obey they treated him with great 
me,” replied Michael; **but I i respect, and made apologies to 
should like to gulds them. 1 1 him for having been rude — how 
can only do this by showing | Michael gav>3 lessons of charity 
them charity. Oh! how de-ito the children, and taught 
I lightful it would be to tench I them to love each other — how I 
charity to all the poor people they learned to love every aiii- 
of ihij village — to teach love to mal in the village, and even 
them who hate each other; to the flowers— how the parents of 
teach industry to tho.><e who are the children were surprised to 
idle; to make those who are see that they had left off qiiar- 

ignoraut read and learn; to relliiig and fighting; and in 

make the dirty people clean, time they themselves became 
and the drunken people sober. le.«:s quarrelsome. To describe 
I will try. I will begin with the all these things to you would, 
children. To-morrow morning however, talce a very long time, 
tiicy shall have a le.ssoii on 1 can only say now that after 
charity.” Micliacl had laboured Iiard for 

“Well, r hopo yon will sue- iliree years in doing good, much 
cced,” said William, “once evil had been coiKpiered ; much 
j more.” drunken nes.s, dirtiness, idlcnc.ss, 

I “ V<ni ought to hope,” saiil and ignorance had fled before 

, Mieliuel, ug.iin ; “for ‘Cliarity the .spirit of charity. You .shall 

j liopetli all tilings.* 1 hope; for heurniorciihunt him next week, 
j 1 know th.at charity is a part {Conlinaed on 


SCHOOL. 

Wb go to school to learn the rulo 
Hy which we ought to live; 

And how to prny th-it God each day 
His speciol grace may give. 

Then surely they who stay away 
When they ||n school attend, 

Can neither core for books nor prayer, 

Nor making God their friend. 
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P. Herb is a little olos- 
HART. It Is to be learned by 
heart. You may learn 6 or 8 
words for each lesson. You 
are to spell the words, and say 
their meanings, \ 

\V, What is a “glossary,” 
papa? 

P. You may answer this 
question yourself if you look 
into your lesson on Etymology, 


for the Greek word glottis^ and 
its derivatives. This glossaiy 
will be useful to you for refer- 
ence; but as you will probably 
find a large glossary in your 
new botanical book, I shall 
only give you the principal 
terms found in the lessons in 
Pleasant Pages, such as 
you will want for immediate 
use. 


GLOSSARY 


OP TUB BOTANICAL TERMS II8Kl> TN THE PREVIOUS LESSONS. 


, Divisiofis. 

PnANEROOAMiA — (from the 
Greek phaneros^ evident, and 
gamos marriage, or gender). — 
Plant shearing dowers. 

CnrPTOOAMiA (from crypto^ I 
conceal, and gamos). — Plants 
not bearing flowers. 

ExooENa (from ginomai^ I 
I became, and exo, without). — 
Plants with stems growing, by 
increasing (nifwnrdly — the Ist 
Class of Phanerogamia. 

Endoobns (from ginomai 
and endoUt within). — Plants 
i with stems increasing inwardly 

I —the 2nd class of Phanerogamia. 

; Thalauiflorals (from tha- 
lamos^ a conch, or receptacle). — 
i Plants having the stamens of 
their flowers inserted into the 
receptacle. 

Caltciflorals (from rafyj*, a 
cup). — Plants having the sta- 
mens inserted into the calyx. 

ConOLLIFLORALS (from COTOU 
la^ a little crown or garland). — 

, Plantsi having the stamens in- 
I serted into the corolla. 

If ONOCii LAUTDB (from mOflOSf 
one, and chlamgs^ a covering). 
—Plants without a corolla, hav- 
ing only one coverin'', the calyx. 
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Hoot, 

7'uhei*i a. fleshy root (or un- 
derground stein), like the potato ; 
the eyes, so called, aro its buds. 

Connt a variety of the tuber, 
such as the root of the crocus. 

Rhizoma; a fleshy root (or 
underground stem), such as tlie 
root of tho Iris. 

FiWes; the minute brandies 
of the root. 

Spongioles; minute organs 
for absorbing fluids at the ends 
of tho fibres. 

Stem, 

Runner; a prostrate stem, trail- 
ing on the ground and putting 
forth roots at its joints. 

Sucker; a stem growing from 
tho bud of a stem underground, 
as in asparagus, rose-trees, &c, 

T/mnk; the main stem of a 
tree. 

Branches; the first divisions 
of the trunk. 

Twigs; the small divisions of 
tho branches. 

Bark; the skin of tho trunk. 
J^iber; tho inner hark. 
“Medulla; the pith. 

Nodule t or Node; the joints of 
tho leaves and stems. 
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Spines; buds in Avhicli the 
leaves have not been developed, 
and which have become har- 
dened and pointed. 

Buds. 

Bud; a little projection from 
the stem at the node, witliin the 
angle formed by the junction of 
the leaf and stem : it is eom- 
ptised of scales, and is the part 
from which the branch is formed. 

Bulb; un imdcrpTround bud, 
with tlesliy mutter, such as the 
part wliicli is f'cnerally called 
the root of the lixacintli — the 
real roots arc the libres which 
grow at its hose. 

Leaves. 

Lee^f; on expansion of the 
stem. 

Betiolc; the loaf-«/aZ/t. 

yLamina ; the leaf- blade (the 
broad tint part). 

Bibs ; the principul parts of 
the frame-work of the luininn. 
(Tiic /;i/r/-ril) is a continuation 
of the petiole.) 

Veins; the srnallor parts of 
the framework uf the luinina. 

Jieticulate ; the network 
arrangement of the veins, us in 
a rose-leaf. 

Parallel; the side by side 
orraiigement of the veins which 
grow from tiie petiole to the 
point, ns in the grasses. 

Parenchyma ; the cellular 
tissue of which the leaf is com- 
posed. 

Cuticle ; the skin of the 
loaf. 

Stomata; the pores of the 
leaf. • 

Sessile ; without a stalk. 

Stipule ,* a small scale like a 
leaf, growing at the base of the 
petiole. 

Simple; leaves composed of 
one piece arc simple, liowever 
much they may be divided. 

Compound ; leaves which are 


composed of distinct pieceSf ora 
compound. 

Leqflet; one of the divisions 
of a compound leaf. 

Alternate; where leaves do 
* not grow from the same point in 
the stem, but one above anot|^er, 
they are alternate. 

Opposite; two leaves grow- 
ing opposite each other from the 
same point in the atem, ore 
opjiosite. 

VerticilUte (or Whorlcd ) ; 
when more than two leaves 
grow from the same point on 
the stem they are said to lie 
verlicillate. 

Serrate; with notches at the . 
edges, directed forward like 
those of a saw. 

Crenate; with edges having 
rounded notches. 

Entire; with smooth undi- 
vided eciges. 

Dentate; with sharp-pointed 
teeth at the margin. 

Sinuate ; wi lli a waved margin. 

Acuminate; very much ta- 
pered to a point. 

Emurginate; notched at the 
point. 

Cuncaic; wedge-abapod. 

Tendril ; generally a pro- 
longation of the mid-rib, as in 
the leaf of the pea. 

Sheath (or Vagina) ; a pe- 
iriole which is thin and rolled 
round the stem (as in the straw 
of corn, &c.) 

Linear; line-shaped. 

Lanceolate; lunco-shaped. 

Goal; with the breadth in- 
creasing regularly in the centre. 

Orbicular ; nearly circular. | 

Ovate; egg-shaped. I 

Obovate; the o^-sliapo re- | 
versed. It must be remembered 
that one end of an egg is thicker ! 
than the other. j 

Cordate; heart-shaped. | 

Saggitate; the shape of the | 
head of an arrow. i 
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Jl4i9tatB\ lialbert-Mliaped. 

Palmate ; with five lobes 
united like the fiogera of the 
hand. • 

Dictate ; witli five divisions 
like the five fingers. 

Pedate) with five divisions, 
^rronged more like the toes of a 
bird’s foot. 

Temate \ with three leaflets. 

P»»wafe(menning“winged”); 
with more thiin three leufiets; 
j the leaflets being arranged in 
rows on each side of the petiole, 
like wings. 

Bi-ternate ; when the leaflets 
of n ternate leaf are again divided 
each into three parts. 

Bi~pinnafe\ when the leaf-' 
lets of u inimoto leaf are again | 
divided, each into two parts. | 

Tfi-pinnate ; when the leaf- i 
lets ot n ^i-pinnate ore again I 
dividi'd into two parts*. ' 

' Pi'^'foliutc) when the base of ! 
j one leut, or oi Ivo opposite j 

I leave** eJaH]i the itcin (toriii Oj 

sort of cup round it), the leaf or ! 
leaves are called perfoliate 
os in the honeysuckle. 

Succulent) fleshy; filled with 
pulp. 

VUneer’Stalk. 

I J*rduiicle; the flower-stalk. 

; Pedicles; the small flower- 

I stalks growing from the 
duiicles. 

I Bract ; a small leaf growing 
on a peduncle, or pedicle. 

I Spathc ; a leafy bract, which is 

j large enough to enclose one (or 
I more) flowers before o])cning; as 
I in the Korcissus (see vol. 4, 
j pagefifll). 

I Involucre; ti whorl of hrnc{9, 

] as in the carrot, Ac. (see vul. 4, 

' paw 231.) 

I 7t(flore.wence ; the manner in 

which flowers are arranged on 
I their flower-stalks. 

lieecptacle (or d'w) the en- 
larged end of the lluwer-atulk, 
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on which the calyx, oonilla, pe- 
tala, and ovary grow. 

Capitulum ; a flower-bead (as 
in the daisy), where all tlie 
flowers are sessiliy and grow on 
the receptacle. 

Umhelf when the pedielea all 
grow from one point (as in the 
geranium). 

Compound itmbelt when eacli 
stalk of the umbel is again um- 
bellate (os in the carrot and all 

utnlielliferous" plants). 

Spike ; when a row of sessile 
flowers grow from ono peduncle, 
as in the lavender, wheat, &c. 

Baceme; when a row of stalked 
flowers grow from one long pe- 
duncle, os in tlib cuiTnnt blossom. 

Panicle; n kind of compound 
racomo, ic which the stalk (pe- 
dicles) of the raceme ogain have 
branches, ns in onts, itc. . 

Corymb; when the flowers of 
n raceme arc all on the same 
level, as in the candy tutt. 

Cyme; when a level corymb is 
made up of the flowers of a pa- 
nicle; as in elder blossom. 

Spadix; the flower when en- 
closed in A spat he. 

Catkin (or amentum ) ; a apike 
of iinpertcct flowers; aa in the 
willow. 

Solitary; when one flower 
grows on u simple peduncle, os 
the peony. 

Plorrer. 

Calyx; the flower-cup, or 
whorl of sepals ; being tlie let 
or outside whorl of the flower. 

Corolla ; the wliorl of pet alsy 
being Ujo Snd whorl of the flower. 

Stamens; the little organs 
whicli form tlie 3rd whorl of the 
flower. 

Carpels; the organs which 
form tiie 4lh whorl of the flower, 
and make up what is called the 
ovary. 

Ovary ; the seed-ycssel, wliich 
is gencKilly in.^de up of carpels; 
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but Bomctiises hu no divi- 
sions. 

Parti qf the Flomer. — The Seed , 
and Ovary. ' 

Ovules; tbe imperfect seeds} 
fonnd in tlio ovnry. { 

Puramen ; tlio minute open-j 
ing in ilie ovule, through which! 
the germ enters, uiid rendci-s the ! 
ovule a perfect seed. 

Oerm ; the little part of the seed ; 
n’liidi becomes the new plant:! 
it is derived from the pollen of | 
the sitimens. I 

Itadiele ; the part of the germ ! 
which grows downward andj 
forms the root. i 

Plumula \ tlie partof the germ I 
which grows upwards, and lurms j 
the stem nnd leaves. 

Cotyledons ; two fleshy parts I 
• in the seed, which contain nour- 1 
ishinent for the little germ w hile • 
it is beginning to grow--(lhe| 
colyiedoiis ot a bean or pen iiiaji { 
eii’^ily be seen). On taking oil* 
the skin of the seed it divides iit 
once into two eotUedons. 

Albumen; an organ which is 
found in seeds when the cotyle- 
dons are thin and leaf-like, and 
without iiourisiiinent. The ol- 
biiincn then contiiiiis the nour- 
ishment in n distinct form. 

Sevd ; the organ of reproduc- 
tion, containing the before- iiicn- 
tiuned parts — viz., the germ, 
cotyledons, and albumen, sur-| 
rounded by a ^kin. 

Erect ovules; those which | 
rise upward from the base ot the! 
ovary. 

Pendulous oviUcs ; those 
which hang irom the top of the 
ovarr. 

mono-cot yledonous ; having 
one cotyledon, as wheat. 

TH-cot yledonous; having two 
cotyledons, os tJie lupin. 

Dissepiments ; tlio parts 
which form the divisions of the 
ovary. • 


Carpds ; the divisions formed 
by the dissepiments, whan the 
carpels are eyn-carpoue. 

Syncarpous ; t he carpels grow- 
ing together (being completely 
united). | 

the carpels apart ) 

Placenta; the part which at- • 
toehes the ovules to tbe carpels. 

i*/vriVf< 2 /-plocent»|; vlacenta 
joined to the wall of tue ovary, 
as in the heart 's-ense. 

f'cNfraZ-placenta ; placenta 
joined in a central column in the 
ovnry ; ns in tlie pink. 

Inferior oviirv ; an ovnry 
which seems befdtith the calyx, 
brenuse it is aiirrounded by 
sepals which grow out from the 
top. 

Superior ovary; wlien the 
ovnry is above the sepals, because 
they grow from the receptacle 
beneath it. 

Pistil; the eenfrnl colninn of 
the flower which rises from the 
top of the ovary. 

Style ; the stalk of the pistil 
conliiining hollow cells wiiicli 
may easily bo formed inton tube 
(sdinetiines wlint npiieurs to bo 
one style consists of several styles 
unitcil in one column, as ench 
e.irpel of the ovary generally has 
Its (»wn stylo). 

Stigma ; the fleshy top of the 
pistil (contaiiiing the opening | 
which lends to tlio tube of tho 
style) — stigmas without styles 
arc said to be ** sessile.” 

'*arts of the Flomer. — The Sta- 
mens. 

IHlament; the stalk of tho 
anther. 

Anther; the head of tlie fila- 
ment containing the pollen. 

Pollen ; a powder in the an- 
ther composed of minute grains. 
(These grams pnea dou n tlie tube 
of the pistil into the ovnry, where 
tliev enter tlio imperfect ovules 
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(we foramen) and form the germ 
of the seed. 

Pores ; little openings at the 
extremities of the adthers, 
througU which the pollen passes 
oat. 

Valves ; oi)enings in anthers 
which do not open by pores. 

JIypo~gyno‘us ; situated be- 
neath the pistil. 

JEpi-gynous\ situated upon 
the pistil. 

PerUgynous] situated around 
tho pistil. 

Dejinite\ having a ilxe<l num- 
ber, such as 3, bf 6, or 12. 

Indijiii^e; not having a fixed 
number, being very numerous 
(more than 20). 

Parts of P^lowers.~~‘TJie Corolla 

aiid Calyx* 

Tubular’, forming a tube or 
shcnth. 

Campanulate bcll-shnped. 

Itotafe] with a short tube, 
and n spreading border, like (be 
spokes of a wheel. 

JJypocrater\fbr^n ; salver- 
shaped. 

Labiate', with the petals so 
unilcd ns to form two lips. 

1tefjvlar\ with the petals or 
BO])>iIs nil of the siimc sixe. 

ylCxtiration ; the arrangement 
of tlic flower in the bud. I 

motivation; when tho 
edges of the sepals meet cucti 
ot her exactly ; us in tho M allow. 
(Tho Mallow also has u twisted 
a‘!*tivation in the bud.) 

Imbricate icslivation ; when 
the sepals overlap each other 
at tho edges, ns in the Dog- 
rose. 

I Inferior calyx ; when the 


calyx is situated upon the recep- 
tacle beneath the ovary. 

Superior (or adherent) calyx ; 
when the sepals of tho calyx 
adhere to the ovary, or are grow- 
ing around it —like the crimson i 
sepals of the Fusehia. 

! 

General Terms. | 

Mono-sepahus, — petalous 
—earpous—spermous', having | 
otie sepal, petal, carpel, or seed. | 
Poly-sepaUnis, — petalous , — i 
earpous, — spermous, — adel- j 
phous; having many sepals, I 
petals, carpels, seeds, or i 
bunches. I 

Mon~adelphous, — androus, I 
^iscious ; in one bundle ; with | 
one stamen ; having only flowers 
of one sex on the same plant. 

A -petalous, — sepalous, kCy 
without petals or sepals, &c. 

Gamo-prtalous, — sepalous, 
&c.; when the edges of the pe- 
tals or sepals are united so os to 
form a tube. 

Permanent; remaining for 
some time like the sepals of the 
Jiuttcrciip or Poppy. | 

DeeUhums; falling otf. | 

Pufjitive; falling off (Quickly, ■ 
like tho petals of tho (1 mn-Cittlns. I 
Synycnesious; growingtoge- ■ 
ther. 

Spines; short brnnehes which • 
have not been fully dcvrh>])cd. i 
and have become hardened and i 
pointed. i 

Prickles; hard sharp sub- 
stances growing on the bark of 
the stem, such as those on tho 
Itose-treo. (They may be known 
from spines, because they do 
not grow out from the stem, 
they only grow from the bark, 
and may be broken otf.) 
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GEOKGE IJI. • 

If I were to continue the his- « the famous Napoleon Bona- 
tory of the French Revolution | parte to the command of the 
I should have to describe to army. The accounts of those 
you some of the most awful dreadful times ore, however, 
scenes of violence ccuclty, ! too terrible for the cars ^ of 
robbery, murder, and disgrace- j young people : you shall hear 
ful disorder that were ever ■ of the part which England 
recorded. ; took in the w'ars gainst France, 

But I would rather not do At the beginning of the war, 
this. These events, I am thank- it was aonfidently expected that 
ful to say, do not belong to the French Republic could not 
Phiglish History. To describe stand a single campaign against 
them, 1 should tell you how the Britain and the other Powers, 
power fell into the hands of the Accordingly after alliances had 
lowest and most wicked charac- been made with Austria and 
ters— to tell you of the four Prussia an army was sent into- 
jnfainous leaders, Danton^ the Netherlands, under the com- 
Afarat,Rohespierre^QXi& Carrier mand of the Duke of York. 
— to tell how immediately after j These troops and those of the 
the king’s death guillotines | allies were, however, defeated, 
were erected for cutting off the : The French drove the combined | 
heads of the people — how for | armies out of Belgium ; and as 
more than two nionth.s fifty ; there was an unusually hard 
persons a day were put to death, j frost, they invaded Holland 
mostly without trial— how 1,085 j by the ice which covered the 
persons were executed in two | Rhine, and conquered that 
days— how the wretch Carrier ; country also. The English 
is said to have cast 10,000 men ' returned homo in disgrace, 
into prison ; and, because he | They also lost 10,000 men in at- 
could not guillotine theiii fast ■ tempting an invasion of France; 
enough, drowned 4,000 in one I they lost a considerable quan- 
night— how, indeed, it became > tity of shipping, and added be- 
impossible to say how many | tween twenty and thirty millons 
persons were executed* so that ' to their annual expenses. The 
the whole country recked with only advantage gained by Bri- 
the blood of those slain ; and tain was on the sea. The 
those dark days of dreadful French fleet was severely de- 
cruelty were called feated by Lord Howe, on the 

of Terror** Ist J une, 1 794. 

I should also have to tell you The efforts of the French 

how the reign of terror was against their enemies were 
brought to a close by the deaths now of a more extraordinary 
of Danton, Murat, and Robes- character. The fury of the 
pierre, and the promotion of. whole nation was aroused 
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against their enemies They In 1797 the fury of the war 
became a nation of soldiers. At had not abated. Wherever 
one time their army numbered Bonaparte carried his arms he | 
more than 1,000,000 ‘ men. was victorious. Tiic Spaniards | 
These in the various battles were and Dutch dared not contend i 
killed by thousands, but their with him, but entered into an > 
places were immediately sup- alliance with France. A French | 
plied. A method of raising fleet had been sent to invade < 
trpops called the conscription England, but had been driven • 
was adopted. By this means back by bad weather. The ! 
whoever was chosen to fight for French intended to make 
bis countiy was obliged to do so. another attempt. They were . 

The leader in all these cx- intoxicated by the success of , 
traordinary measures w A Napo- Bonaparte, and had ordered the i 
leon Bonaparte, the general English uinbossador to leave ; 
whom 1 have before mentioned. Paris: this was equal to a 
In 1791 he was onl^ a captain declaration of war. Nearly at ' 
in the artillery, but in the cam- the same time Austria also ; 
puigns of 1793, which you have made peace with France. Bri- j 
jiist heard of, hi.s great abilities tain was therefore left to carry I 
were first discovered. on the contest single-handed. | 

In 1794, 1795, and 179fi, the In this contest the success of 
English did not take any active the British was little better than 
part in the war. During this before. At sea they defeated 
time Bonaparte had established the French allies. The Spanish 
his renown. Although only ficct was defeated in the battle 
twenty -six years old, he was of Capk St. Vincent; and a 
appointed commander of the victory was gained over the 
army intended for the invasion Hutch fleet in the battle of 
of Italy. The confidence in his Camcekdown. But this was 
character shown by the French all. The English armies were 
was the more surprising be- of no avail in checking the 
cause lit that time he had never progress of Bonaparte, 
seen a regular engagement in In 1798 Bonaparte continued 
his life. At the head of a his successful career. He over- | 
army he then overran the ran and conquered Switzerland, 
northern part of Italy, and and p^^ppared again to attack 
separated it from Austria. In Austria. But the goveniors of 
this war he defeated 80,000 his own countiy now began to 
Austrians; he carried the bridge fear his ambition. Partly wiBi i 
of Lodi, on the Adda, in face the view' to keep him at a dis- | 
of a tremendous fire of artillery, tance, they sent him to conquer ( 
entered Aldan, the capital of and colonise Egypt. They 
Austrian Lombardy, and per- thought that a French colony 
formed feats of valour which established in that countiy 
aroused the enthusiasm of all would be convenient for attack- 
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stand why the French would 
wish to do this. You may re- 
member how they lost Pondi- 
cherry, and all their East Indian 
possessions, in the reign of 
George 11. Bonaparte suc- 
ceed^ in subduing the country, 
but after landing his troops, he 
; left his fleet in the Bay of 
! Aboukir, The English com- 
i mander, Admiral Nelson, set 
i sail for Eg>'pt. lie arrived 
! there on the 1 st of August, 1 79fl, 

! at sunset. He immediately 
attacked the French fleet, and 
after a dreadful engagement, 
which continued until morning, 
nenriy all of the enemy’s ships 
! were captured or destroyed. 

I This event is known as the 
I Batixe of the Kile. 

I In 1799 the Duke of York 
attempted to drive the French 
out of Holland, and entered j 
that countiy at the hc.nd of 
3.5,000 men. Ho failed utterly, 
and was obliged to purchase 
pettnission to tetum to Jingiand, 
by agreeing to surrender 8,000 
of the French prisoners in 
I England. In this year also, 

! while Bonaparte’s generals were 
gaining most bloody victories in 
, Europe, he returned from Egypt . 
I to France. Finding that the < 
! government w'ere jealous of him j 
he dissolved it, and caused him- i 
self to be made ruler of the : 
I country, under the title of < 
“ First Consol.” i 

I in 1801 most of the northern ^ 
' countries of Europe w'ere com- i 
; pelled to be the allies of France, ] 
; Britain was therefore involved i 
I in war with them also. A < 
dreadful battle was fought with < 
I the Danes, at Copenhagen. b\ ^ 
j Lord Nelson. In this year the 


1 battle of Alexandria, in 

- Egypt, was fought; the French 

- were conquered by Sir Balph 
k Abeferombie, and they lost 
f 3,000 men. They surrendered 

• on condition of being allowed 
, to return, with their arms, &c., 
\ to their own country. Thus 
f ended the attempt of the French 

• to colonise Ej^vpt for the pur- 
t pose of subduing India. Peace 
I was nt length longed for by all 
, parties; and on October 1st, 

the preliminaries (or first pro- 
posai^) for a treaty between 
England and France were 
signed. 

In 1 802 the peace with France 
. was settled, but not until six 
months after the signing of the 
prelim in Aries. Luring this time 
the country had been in a state 
of .anxious suspense, and the 
j peace was now joylully wel- 
comed. Tlic treaty w'as signed 
at Amiens, and was therefore 
culled the Treaty of Amiens. 

The “war of the French 
Ucvoliition” WAS thus ended ; 
hut, as in the American war, 
the cost hud been enormous. 
The losses had, as before, been 
fur greater than the gain. 
Britain had obtained possession 
(((isevcrnl islands and colonies 
in the East and West Indies, 
.such ns 'IVinidad, and others; 
she had also taken vast numbers 
of ships at sea; but the British 
army had been nearly everj'- 
wlierc defeated on the land, 
and the amount of the National 
Lebt bad increased to 500 
millions of pounds 1 The in- 
crease during the reign of 
George HI. hafl already been 
400 millions. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. ' 

CAllBIlIOOESniBE. j 

** My Dbak Children, | in Suffolk, but they were dayey 
** Cambridge is another of cliffs, which are crumbling away 
the low, damp, fenn^ Eastern and arc being undermined by 
Counties. I should think that by the waves of the ocean, 
this time you have noticed how “ThcfennypartsofCambridge 
marshy the eastern side of Eng- arc much like those of Norfolk 
land is. If you have not, get and Suffolk ; they are also like 
out your map. the flats and fens of Lincoln- 

“ In the first place the rcare shire, which you sec is more 
Sussex and Kent in the south- northward. Norfolk, Suffolk, 
eastern part. These counties and Cambridge formed part of 
are an exception ; they are dry, the kingdom of theEast Angles, 
chalky, and healthy — thus we Poor unfortunate East Angles ! 
findthatthey were much visited ‘*Now, I have a reason for 
by the ancient Gauls, who calling your attention to these 
crossed the English Channel; marshy counties. They arc all 
tAay would not have come very parts of a large tract of flat land 
often if they had found these called the Bedford Level. 
parts to be damp. Those coun- ** You ought to know sonic- 
ties formed the Saxon kinjgdom thing about the Bedford Level ; 
of Kent. its history is remarkable. The 

*^In the second place, cross counties included under that 
the riverThames to the opposite name arc NorthamptoiKshirc, 
shores, the county of Essex, and Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- 
there the lowlands begin. Prom shire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Barking-creek up northward to and Suffolk. The length of 
Colchester (I hope you arc hoi'~ this tract of land is about sixty 
17^ for these places on the map) miles, and its breadth about 
there arc farmers whose cattle forty miles, 
feed on the marshes. rcrh|ps ** One ])art of the Bedford 
you remember that many cMes Level, the southern division of 
too are reared here for the Lincolnshire, is called Hol- 
Londou market. Essex formed land. It is supposed that before 
part of the kingdom of the East the invasion of the Uomans, 
Angles, when Britain was so woody, 

“ Xhinlly, the shores of Nor- this part was covered by the 
folk and Sullblkarednmp,dreary sea, and that the Homans 
pllces. Ask any person who reclaimed it by embankments, 
remembers travelling in a stage- It is proved, too, that this 
coach from Yarmouth to Lon- much of the Bedford Level 
don, whether Jic ever saw such was once a forest, and after- 
a dull, flat, desolate part in his wards a stagnant morass. Long 
life. You did hear of s me cliffs before the land was flooded by 
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the sea many parts had been 
inhabited, and were over- 
whelmed by some violent 
cause. In Norfolk roots of 
trees have been found many 
feet under ground. They were 
fixed in the ground just as they 
grew, and the trunks lay beside 
them. Some roots have been 
found eighteen feet below the 
surface. Near the Ouse, in 
Norfolk, furze bushes and nut- 
trees were found pressed flat 
down seventeen feet below the 
surface, with nuts still sound 
lying in them. Eighteen feet is 
the length of three tall men 
placed one on top of another. 

“Again ; some men were dig- 
ging a deep drain near*Whit- 
tlesea Mere, and when they had 
dug to the depth of eight feet 
tiiey found a perfect soil with 
the grass lying upon it just as it 
had been mowed. In Lincoln- 
shire a smith’s- forge, remains 
of several ancient fon-vats, a 
large quantity of horns, and 
some soles of peculiarly sharp, 
pointed shoes (such as were 
worn in the time of Richard II.}, 
a cart-wheel, and other things 
were found. Some of these 
articles were sixteen feet below 
the siirfucc. 

“ You can now imafpno what 
remarkable changes must have 
happened in this Bedford Level. 
In the fourteenth century (in the 
times of Edward II..Edward III., 
and Richard II.) the water was 
kept from these counties by 
means of embankments and 
dams. There were many in- 
stances of the * sea -banks 
^eing damaged and broken 
down; of people and •att^^ 
being drowned; of nun'.eroi:$ 


small craft destroyed; and of 
the surviving inhabitants living 
in great distress. It is said 
that. the greater part of the 
Lincolnshire district was com- 
posed of ail unhealthy stagna- 
tion of putrid and mnday waters, 
which in some places stood from 
ten to twenty feet deep. Where 
the earth was not covered with 
water it was spon^ and boggy. 
In the summer the inhabitants of 
the fens could only communicate 
with each other by means of 
boats ; and in the winter there 
was ice, which, however, was 
not hard enough to admit of 
traffic on its surface. The 
inhabitants were then com- 
pletely isolated — often they 
could scarcely get food for soul 
or body.* 

“Such were some of the 
troubles of the poor people 
of the Eastern Counties. ^ No 
wonder that many people as well 
ns myself should still sav that the 
country is dreary and dull. . 

“ I wish 1 had time to tell you 
of all the troubles and expense 
which have been incurred in 
the improvement of this land 
— how many rivers pass through 
this level on their way into the 
s^^how' there are three main 
outlets for these rivers, and 
that these have often been 
nearly filled up with sand 
washed in by the sea — how the 
great rivers have, therefore, 
often overflowed their banks — 
how high embankments have 
been m^e as a defence against 
the rivers and the sea, and the 
earth of these embankments 
has been too loose and sandy 
'ind has crumbled away. I 
djould like to tell you how 
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these misfortunes have hap- ! in this county, butjthey are not 
pened again and again ; and ! of great importance. 


still, with the words 


** The capital of Cambridge- 


again* for their motto, ^ the shire is a good companion city 
English people liavc * per- to ^ Oxford. Like that city, 
severed — how in the reiuns it is a renowned and ancient 
of Henry VI. and Henry VII. seat of loyalty and learning, 
great sums of mopey were spent Like Oxford, it has an Univer- 
to no purpose ; how another sity, consisting of many colleges 
great attempt to drain the land and other buildings. The seven- 
wns made in the reign of Eliza- teen colleges of Cambridge, and 
beth, and another in the reign the dates of their foundation, 
of James I., and liow, at lust, may be seen in the following list: 

in the reign of Charles I , a Prpbb Houss 12rj7 

more cifcctual cifort was made Clabb Hall 132G 

by the Earl of Bcdfoid ; so PBNjinoxx College . . 1.343 
that in compliment to him these Convillb and Caius , . 3.34S 

(‘ountics have been called the Tiiinitv Hall la.*)© 

Uciford I,evcl. CoRproCnPiOTt .... 1^1 

‘‘And»oon.You,lon-tW ^ 

jvhat a long history it rvo.dd S.*ne Ha\" : I ! Im 
be to toll you how this great jKeua’ O ollbgb .... 14()G 
Iiiccc of the map was saved Cuhiht’s Collrob . . . 
from being coloured blue. 1 St. John’s Collkor . . , ir>ll 

should have to tell you how Magdalen Cui.lkoe . . l.'ilO 

ill three years JSIOO.OOO was Tuinitt CoLLiiOR . . . 
spent; how, again, £300,000 K-mmangel College . . LWt 
was spent, and then inure and J^JDnet iSusskx .... 1500 

more’ money; and how there I^owning 1805 

is a ‘corporation* to levy “There arc other building** 

taxes for preserving the land, belonging to the University, 

and for repairing the sluices, ! such ns the Si*.nati3 IIol'si:, 
ways, rivers, cuts, drains, pas- | the Library and Schools the 
sages, banks, canals, dykc.s, , Botanic Garden, the Bitt Press, 
moats, and all oilier kinds of and tbc Observatory, Addcn- 
waterworks to wliich such brooke's Hospital, aud the Fitz- 
various names arc given. But william Museum, 
cnougli : the subject is, you see, “ The town of Cambridge 


waterworks to wliich such brooke's Hospital, aud the Fitz- 
various names arc given. But william Museum, 
enougli : the subject is, you see, “ The town of Cambridge 
a, very watery one; let us rc- contains fourteen parishes. TIic 
turn tuCaiiibridgcshirc. cburclics of these parishes, tiic 

“Tiiere is little to notice ancient religious houses whicli 
besides thc,/ens in the sotl of are nof connected with the Uni 
this country. I read a few versity. and the University witli 
yeaiN ago that there were still its colleges, form togetlier so 
150,000 acres of fcn-land not many objects of interest, that 1 
reclaimed, but tbisc will not should have to write many 
be much fen-land soon. There letters, to describe them all. I • 
arc extensive rabbit warrens shall therefore not attempt it. 
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. “The other towns of this 
county arc Ely, which is ceic* 
brated fur its splendid old cathe- 
dral ; WiSDKACii, and March. 
Nbwkabket is a town situ- 
ated panly in Cambridj^e, but 
the principal part is in Suffolk. 
Ruybton is another important 
town, but the principal part is 
in Hertfordshire. 

“ The priRjipal rivers of the 
county are the Nbn and the 
Ouse, with tiioir tributaries, the 
Cam and the Lark. Will you 
look on the map and tell me 
on whicli rivers the towns I 
have mentioned are situated ? 

1 send you to-day thrsememoiw 
lessons ; namely, those of Leices- 
tershire and Huntingdonshire, 
for wliich 1 had not space in 
iny former letter; and that of 
Cambridgeshire. 

“Your faithful friend, 

“ Henry Young.” 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

(Position.) — Leicestpr^kire is 
oneof the M idUmd Counties^ being 
surrounded by Notiinoham- 
siiiRB, Lincolnshire, North- 

AMl'TONSlIIRE, WARWICKSHIRE 
and Derbyshire. 

(Rivers, Soil, &c.) — The 
principal rivers are the Soar 
and the Wrerk. Leireslershire 
is noted to be the chip/ grazing 
county in England, being cele- 
brated for its Jine sheep, its oxen 
and horses, and its Stilton cheese, 

(Towns.) — The towns of this 
county are noted fur wool- 
combing and stucktng-m'iking. 
The principal are Leickster, 
Asiidy-de-la-Z(iucii, Market 
Bosworth, Melton Mow- 
bray, Lutterworth, and 
LoUGIlBOROUOlf. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

(Position.) — Huntingdon- 
shire is situated at the we^t nf 
Cambridgeshire, and is at the 
east ofNoirriiAicrTOMSuiREand 
Bedfordshire. 

(Soil and Rivers.) — The 
northern and easternparts of this 
county are a continuation of the 
fens of Gambridyeohire, In these 
fens are three large pools or 
** meres;** the largest, namul 
'^Whittlesea Mere,** has lately 
been drained of its water. There 
are few searings underground ; 
the principal rivers are the Ouse 
and the N kn. 

(Towns.) — The capital of 
Huntingdonshire is Hunting- 
don ; it is celebrated as the 
birth-place of Oliver Cromwell. 
The other places of note are Sr. 
IvKS, Ramsey, Stilton, and 
Godmanciiestbr. 

CA MBRIDGESHIRE. 

(Position.) — Cambkidgi:- 
SHIRE is surrounded bi/ the fol- 
lowing counties : — Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, IlERTKoitn- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, L i.v- 
cuLNsiiiRB, and Noriiiami*- 
TONiiiRE ; it is one of the 
Eastern Counties of England. 

(Soil and Rivers ) — This* 
county forms part of the great 
Bedford Level. Much of its 
large tracts of fenJand have been 
rendered senricenble hij various 
means of drainage. The prin 
eipal rivers are the Nen, the 
Ouse, the Cam, and the Lai:k. 

(Towns.) •- The chief (owns 
are Cambridge, the capiful, 
which is f amoHs for its U nicer Si ty; 
WlSDEACH, Maiich, and parts 

Royston ancf Nbwmarkei'. 

2.55 
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Botany. 


KECAPmJLATION, 


P. WBwill not say^od^ 
bye to our Botany lessons 
until ^ou have answered the 
* following questions : 


panleyt fennel, mini, eage, 
thyme, cauliflower, Jemeabm 
artiehohee, tomata, lettuce, an- 
dive, heet-Toot, and mangeid^ 
wuruL 


QUESTIONS, 2N1> SERIES. 

( CmHnued from page 117. Firot 
series on page 29, wL 4.) 

19. Name the order and class of 
the plants which supply us with 
bread, • 


20. Tell me the name, order, 
sub-class, class, and sub-kingdom 
of the plants which sbpply us with 
rhubarb, jalM, caetor^ou, eenma, 
enmomilea, Peruvian^bark, laa» 
danum, and ipeeaeuanha. 


20. From which order do we get 
our eqffee? 

21. Which order supplies us 
with cocoa? 

22. Which order does the itd 
plant belong to? 

22. Which order supplies us 
with sugar t 

24. Give me the name, ordei^ 
sub-class, class, and sub -kingdom 
of eoch of the plants from which 
we derive the following substances 
— Pepper, mustard, cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmeg, peppermint, 
ginger, rice, barley, oats, cocoa- 
nut, fodacco, allspice, malt, hops, 
arr mo-root, saao, aeoms,chicory, 
carraway-seeds, manna, and 
mace. 

25. Tell me the name, order, 
sub-class, class, and sub-kingdom 
of the plants which supply us with 
the following substances \—»Peas, 
potatoes, turnips, onions, leeks, 
watep-cresaes, eeUr^, beans, 
parsnips, asparagus, cucumbers, 
melons, cabbage, radishes, cress, 


27. The same particulars of the 
plants supplying gum Arabic, 
Indian rubber, olive oil, palm 
oil, camphor, turpentine, cotton, 
linen, hemp, rushes, nui-gaUa, 
and cork* 

28. The same partienlars of the 
plants which supply us with goose- 
berries, apples, walnuts, almonds, 
raisins, wine, grocers' currants, 
French - plums, hazel - nuts, 
oranges, plums, elder-berries, 
apricots, cherries, grapes, dates, 
and pears, 

29. Give the same particular^ 
of the plants which supply us with 
deal-wood, rose-wood, beech, ash, 
oak, elm, &c. 

30. Also of the plants from 
which we* get sa^ffron, logwood, 
madder, cochineal, indigo, otto 
qf roses, salt qf lemons, Ac. 

31. Also of the following 
flowers i—Boae, tulip, lily, pink, 
laburnum, peony, sweet Wil- 
liam, lupin, candy-tt{ft, chry- 
sanlhenum, larkspur, hyacinth, 
buttercup, and daiey. 


8 

THB LARKS. 


Sen the sweet larks, 
They eoar so high ; 
Mow seem their wings 
To toneh the sky ; 
They sing and mount, 

2.'i 


And as they fly 
Through air’s light way, 
Bo sweet their eong. 

They seem to say, 

** Praise Him who made us.*’ 
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as many children as he could 
teach in hia own cottage, but 
they saw that he could not 
thcre^ form a school , large 
enough to support himself, lie 
had tried every means to con- 
ciliate Mr. Dives, but he could 
not gain an opportunity of 
speaking to him. Only ten days 
were wanting to the day for 
closing Michaers school, when 
a new event happened. 

In the middle of the night 
all the village was quiet, for 
the villagers and Michael and 
Mr. Dives also were asleep. 
Soon after Mr. Dives woke and 
jumped up in liis bed, for he 
thought he heard a noise in the 
house; he listened and found 
that there was a noise in the 
village also. There were many 
villagers running about, there 
was a strong smell of smoke in 
his room, and everywhere the 
people cried “Firk!” 

In two minutes Mr. Dives 
was dressed ; and be was out of 
doors JiKSt in time to see that 
the left w'iiig of his own house 
was in Haines. The brewery 
and stables too were hiirning. 
Men were bringing out the 
hbVses, aud the sound of wheels 
in the distance told that the 
comity engine was coining. At 
the same moment he reinem- 
hered that liis son, his only 
child, a ho was hut five years 
old, was in the burning liousc. 
lie rushed forward madly, coll- 
ing to the men to leave the 
horses and follow liiin. But it | 
was of lit) use. Before^ they 
had time to cross the yard, or 
rcaclL the house, the roof fell 
in. The tlaines were almost 
extinguished fc a moment, and 
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the father saw before bim a ' 
smoking mass. As the flames * 
sprung up once more the water 
from the engine poured down 
upon them, but it was of no 
use ; even the father himself 
dared not venture into the 
burning mass, although he 
knew his son to be underncaib. 

All that night the Are still 
burned, but the father cared 
not to notice it- He saw by 
the morning light that the 
engines had saved the best part 
of his house, and that not 
all of the brewery was hiirned. 
But he eared little for these 
things. He found that the scr- 
vahts who slept in the same 
part of the liousc as his son had 
escaped without trying to save 
him. 

He sat in despair in a room 
in the part of his house wliich 
wus not burned ; he was crying 
aloud for his son, and alino>t 
wishing that the house would 
i fall upon him, when he saw old 
I Joe and Sandy his two most 
honest servants coming towards 
I him. Ilis first words were to 
I nsk them for his hoy, but they 
I declared that they had not seen 
him ; they were going on to tell 
him how the fire broke oui 
when one of the firemen came 
in to tell the master that liis son 
W. 1 S found. “ I expect, sir, that 
he is quite safe,” lie said, ‘‘ for 
just as w’c came up with the 
engine two of us saw a man 
riKsliing out of the house with a 
little boy in his arms; hut 1 
will go, sir, and fetch him.” j 

While tlicy were gone, Mr. I 
Dives heard that the fire had ! 
been caused by one of his men, ' 
who had come home intuxi- i 
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catcd, and had with a 
lantern into the stable to sleep 
there. 

“And who was it that fetched 
the engine so quickly?** said 
the master. 

“ ’Deed, master," said old Joe, 
who was rather fond of boast- 
ing; “you may well say that it 
came quickly. AVc two set off 
directly we saw the smoke. 
J31ess you, sir, it don’t take 
much to wake me now. Yes! if 
it hadn’t a’been for Mr. Michael 
Collin, the schooliniistcr, sir, 
we might have been a.s tipsy as 
Uobert last night ; then the 
house might have been burned 
down.” *• Ah,” said Mr. Dives; 
but at this moment his little 
son bounded into the room, led * 
the iircmuii and another 
person, ndiosc head and face 
were much burned, and were 
tied round with linen baad- 
ages. 

In the delight he felt at em- 
bracing his child, Mr. Dives did 
not notice any one, hut as he 
lo(>kcd u]i to the' fn'cinaii, the 
latter jiointcd to the person 
beside him — “ Hero, sir,” he 
said, “is the gciulenian who 
saved your son.” 

1 1 TJie head and face of this 
person were .so hiirncd, and so 
wrapped up in linen that Mr., 
Dives could not tell whom he 
was speaking to. “I am sure, 
my good fiicnd,” he .said, 
shaking hands with him, “that 
I can never repay you for your 
services.’* 

“ Thank you,” said the 
stranger; “you need not do 
that — 1 only did my duty. I 
.am very thankful that the dear 
I child is safe.” 


“ But beforo yon go, 
pray tell mo your name,'* said 
Mr. Dives, as the stranger 
turnad to leave, “for I shall 
feel grateful to you all the rest 
of my life.** 

“ I sec, sir, that yon do not 
recognise me,” was the reply ; 
“ mv name is Michael Col- 
lin!” 

1 can.iot explain exactly how 
Mr. Dives ftdt when he heard 
this name ; he fell back n.s 
though something liad hurt 
him. It was not that he wu.s 
hurt really, but the hatred tlnit 
he felt to Michael and his school 
was hurt; it seemed to he ail 
killed at one blow. 

And so it was. I need hardly 
say whether or not Michacd was 
allowed to keep his school- 
room. As he went home to his 
brother’s house he felt i)rctty 
sure about it. “Ah,” he said to 
William a.s bo hnislicd the ac- 
count of Mr. Dives, “ 1 told you 
that if I could only get tint 
cliance of showing him a kind- 
ness I would make him my 
friend. Charity ncrc;- failcth.” 

“I like that talc,”saidWillic, 
.as soon a.s it was finished ; “ it 
i.s soinething like that of Mr. 
Brown, the shoemaker.” 

/*. Yes ; most of our talc.s 
have lately h.iJ nearly ilie same 
nictiiiing. When you hear that 
charity sufTcreth long, that it 
hc.'ircili all things, and that it 
endiireth all things, or that it 
never failcth, you may know 
that it is sure to make us 
iriciids at lafit. But I cannot 
help keeping you one minute 
more.’ Just wait, Willif, while 
1 show you how Michael Collin 
259 
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l0Brned in a better sens^ that 
charity never faileth. 

It was six months after the 
6re, and a ^eat chan^ had 
come over Mr. Dives. It was 
found that he and Mr. Collin 
were by this time the best 
friends possible, and he had 
often been seen in MiebaeFs 
school. On the very day which 
I speak of he was actually 
engaged in the piece of ground 
adjoining the play-gronnd, and 
was marking out the children’s 
gardens. The school had pros- 
pered wonderfully of late. The 
charity which Michael hod 
taught Mr. Dives had sprung 
up and brought forth fruit. He 
had been doing all kinds of 
good deeds whicli had quite 
astonished the viffngers. With- 
out knowing it he had already 
taught charity to many people 
wlio used to call him cross. 

When Michael went to sleep 
that evening he had n dream in 
which he learned the J'uH mean- 
ing of our text. W'liilc he 
slept he seemed to sec an angel. 
“See this vision,” said the 
angel, “and know how cver- 
JuBtiiig is charity.” 

And he looked and saw the 
worst chnrnctcrs of the village. 
Sandy ajid Old .Joe, and every 
one who had been wicked or’ 
idle, seemed happy, and was 
working hard, or doing some 
kind- action. There was a 
spirit of joy diffused through- 
out Uic >ill:ige, which had' 
before been so miserable. 

“Look again, look into the 
•future,” said ilic angel. 

And this time Michael saw u I 
numerous company of people I 
A\]io had altered t.iO village! 
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veryolweb. They had enUrged i 
and improved the houses; they 
I had built a church and a small 
hospital. There was an alms- 
house being erected by the 
roadside on which somcbuilders 
were fixing an inscription— he 
could distinctly sec the name of 
Dives on the tablet, and a young 
man, who much resembled Mr. 
Dives' son was standing direct- 
ing the work. 

“This," said the angel, “is 
the next generation — look 
again ! ” 

This time the village seemed 
to be in the hands of another 
race. He scarcely knew the 
place before him ; he had just 
time lo observe that there were 
two other schools beside liis 
own — that the hospital had 
grown— that there were other 
places of worship beside the 
cliurch — that there were two 
large factonics— and that a rail- 
way was being constructed — but 
the angel seemed to lend him 
through so quickly that he 
could scarcely sec clearly; he 
felt himself to ho rising higher 
and higlicr, until he lost all 
coniSBiousness. Then he seemed 
to he outside the gate of- 
heaven. * 

“Look Again !” said thcangcl. 

And now there seemed to 
glimmer confusedly in the dis- 
tance many hundreds of angels. 
Many familiar voices came from 
thence ; he seemed to see the 
form of Dives, and to hear his 
voice — there were tlie spirits of 
those whom he had known to 
be very bad men, even tlie 
spirits of old Joe and Sandy 
were there, but they were 
refined and bcautifu], and they 
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were speaUiig words *oC lore to Michaclf ‘^that thou art the 
and charily. • man that hath done this.” 

** This,’* said the angel, is 

only the beginning of their joy. Stw again, Willie! Stop 

Their happiness will go on in- (Uid think. You, too, may do 
creasing for ever ; many of the all that Michael did if you will 
next race, and many more of ask God to give you charity, 
the generation after them are and will thereby teach it to 
coming here. Yes! and while others, 
they keep amonmt them the IF. I should like to do so. 
spirit of charity which you have I see now why charity never 
taught, the numbers of those faileth. It is like the widow’s 
who are added to the kingdom cruise of oil. That never failed! 
of heaven will increase in each Though Elijah gavemuchaway, 
generation. See!’* said the ho had plcn^ left, 
angel, as the vision became L, And I think, too, that 
brighter, “ how charity never charity is like the water which 
faileth— see how much ONE MAN Jesus talked about to the 
can do when God gives him woman of Bamaria. lie said 
liis Spirit.'’ it was a weir of water springing 

**AJid thank God,” ho said up into everlasting lifo. 


BBD-TDIB QUB3TI0NS. 

Bid I this morn devoutly pray 
Bor God’s assistance tjiroiigh the dny ? 

And did I rea<l his sacred word, 

To make my life tlierewitli accord 7 

Bid I for any purpose try 
To hide the tinth, and tell a lie 7 

Bid I my time and thoughts engage 
As fils my duly, station, age 7 

Bid I with core my temper guide. 

Checking ill humour, anger, pride ? 

Bid I my lips from ought refrain 
That uiigiit iny fellow-creature pain 7 

Bid I with cheerful patience bear 
The little ills that all must share? 

Tor all God’s mercies through this day, 

Bid 1 my grateful tribute pay 7 

And did I, when the day wos o’er, 

God’s watchful aid again implore 7 

, Home and Colonial ITymn Booh, 

2G1 
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. BIRDS. 

OKNERAL J(|pTINCfTOM8. 


L. I REM KwnEii your promise, 
|)apa. You said that when oiir 
Botany le.ssons were finished, 
you would continuo the course 
of Natural History, \ 

P, Yc.s. We Imve talked of 
only one class of vertchrated 
aiiiinnls, the inaminuls. I have 
yet to give you a very slight 
outline of the remaining three 
(•la.sscs — Birds, Bey tiles, and 
Fishes. 

IV, If we are going to hear 
about birds, papa, please let 
us have a bird to talk to us; j 
like the animals tp give their 
own histories. 

/on. And there is Ada's parrot 
up'Stnirs! 

Ada, Yes? I have taught 
lier to talk. I'll fetch her. 

Hero she is! 1 have told 
her whnt wo want — and — 

Parrot. Prettv Poll ! 

Ada. Hush, tolly! If we 
trust you to give us nn account 
of yourself and the other birds 
that you know, will you speak 
ihc truth? What will you tell 
us? 

Parrot. What's o'clock. 

P. If you trust, Ada, to your 
Poll’s memory, I am afraid we 
shall not learn very much. You 
will find her clock to he too 
slow, or cl.se too fast. It will 
w'ant winding up cvciy five 
infniltes. Mo, no; you hod 
better let me be the interpreter 
as before. I can tell you all 
that licr wise head would say, if 
she could. 

Jon. Yes, wo all agree to that. 
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P. Then I am a parrot for 
the next hour and a half! Here 
begins. 

Parrot, I am a mammal. 

Ada. No, you are not. 

Parrot', I think you are con- 
tradicting me. Miss. I om a 
mammal— for four reasons:— 
1st, mammals have an internal 
skeleton ; 2dly, they have red 
Idood ; 3dly, they have four 
limbs; and 4thly, they have a 
mouth opening horizon tnllj'. 
Now, / have these four things; 
therefore I am a mammal. 
There's a syllogism ! 

Ada, Yes; it is very silly. 
Bccanso reptiles, and fishes, 
and all vertebrnted animals have 
those distinctions. They only 
show that you are a “vertc- 
brated animal." . 

Parrot, Hut here are two 
better reasons to show that I am 
a mammal. Mammals have 
warm blood, and they live on 
the land. /, too, have warm 
hlood and can live on the land ; 
therefore I am a mammal. 

Ada. Yc.s, you may he liks, 
a mammal in many ])articulnrs, 
but that docs not show that 

you are one. What n 

what do you say, Willie, when 
any one thinks too much of 
himself? 

W. “Conceited." 

Ada. Yes ; Miss Poll is very 
conceited. Now, Miss, I’ll give 
you four reasons why you* are 
not a mammal: — 1st, you can 
fly in the air, and no mammal 
can do that — the bats only 
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flutter; 2dlj, you arc coYcred 
with feathers; 3(lly, your two 
fore limbs arc wings; and 4thly, 
your young ones (if you have 
ever had any) were bom iii 
which you hatched with 
the heat of your body. I 
learned all this, a long while 
ago, in abookcallcd ^^^leasamt 
Paoks.’'* 

IP. You hod better let me 
make a note before wo go on 
any furtluT. If wo fix the 
matter in lilack and white she 
cannot deceive us again. 

BIRDS. 

Birds resemble mammals, bo- 
ra «-*o they ore Vertebrated Ani~ 
wala; that is to say, they hare 
rnd hlond ; an internal framework: 
f'iiir limbs; and a mouth which 
opens horizontal Ij. 

Birds nlao resemble mammals 
because they have warm red blood, 
and can live on the land, but they 
iliffer because they fly in the air, 
have wings, are covered with 
feathers, and lay eggs ; they there- 
fore form a distinct class. 

IK. There 1 1 say that that is 
a much more honest way of 
/btatiiig the case. 

Parrot. Fcrliaps it but 
you arc dishonestly stealing iiiy 
time. You repeat, and repeat, 
like a oh. 1 forget. 

It is not so very easy to Jlij, I 
can tell you. Try it! You’ll 
find as you try to draw your 
body upward to the sky, that 
there is a power drawing you 
downward to the earth. I’m 
not a learned parrot, but I 
' think that the power is called 
attraction. Can’t understand 
it very well; but I know that 


the earth has attractions for 
most birds. They say that men 
didn’t know anything about the 
earths attraction until Sir 

H Iaao Newton told them; but 
or iny part I found out plenty 
os soon us I could fly— there 
were the berries, and seeds; 
the- 
ir. No ; that is not right. I 
SCO that you don't understand. 
The attraction that draws your 
body toward the earth is a very 
diflerent thing; it is called the 
attraction of gravitation. It is 
something like the invisible 
pow'cr which you find in a 
magnet. 

Parrot. Yes, that is it. The 
power is certainly invisible; 
for when I used to fly so high 
that the rc4k berries, &c., were 
out of sight, I still had to con- 
tend against the earth’s attrac- 
tion with iny wings. By the 
way I found, as many men have 
found on tliis earth, that the 
nearer I mounted to heaven the 
less powerful w'as the attraction 
of the earth. 

IK. Yes ; but that is a Moral 
Lesson f not Nutiirul History. 
When arc w'c going to Icuni 
about tlie birds? 

Parrot. Now. So without 
more digression I’ll come to 
the point. When ,men and 
(luadrupeds practise locomo- 
tion — don’t you consider that 
a rather hard word? — they 
raise tlicir limbs only a few 
inches and then rest them; but 
birds, in contending ngiiiiist the 
attraction of the earth, have 
greater difficulties. 

Then the question for you 
to consider is, we birds 
have to contend against thegravi- 
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tation of the eartin what do we 
reqaire more than mammals ? 

^nsia^. 1st. We require 
much more activity, 

2dly. You know that a 
body falls to the ground soon^ 
than a light one ; thus we re- 
quire lightness of body. 

3dly. You know that a thin 
paper kite which has a large: 
surface, will keep up in the air ‘ 
longer than it would if folded 
up to a small size. Thus birds 
require, as well as kites, that 
their bodies should have a large 
surface. 

And 4thly. We require cer- 
tain means for preventing the 
heat within the tody from es- 
caping {yow will know why soon). 

You see, then) that as we 
birds are placed in different 
circumstances from those of 
mammals, w'c require a differ- 
ence of construction to suit those 
circumstances. Let us proceed, 
in the next place, to observe 
how these four roctuirements 
are supplied. 

W. {aside to Lucy,) What a 
sermon the parrot is preaching ! 
He seems to have been brought 
up in church. 

Parrot, The first requirement, 
activity of motion, depends 
greatly upon the temperature 
(heat) of >he body. You have 
learned, in yoiit' Natural His- 
tory lessons, that this temper- 
ature depends upon respiration, 
or brogthing. You know that 
when»tho carbon from the im- 
pure, blood which flows into 
yemr lungs unites with tbe 
ORygen from the air which it 
fheis there, heat is produced. 

W. Yes; wc have h .'irdthat 
gcvcral times. 
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Parrot. Then if yon could 
look inside me you would find 
a curions provision. I have not 
only lungs filled with air-vessels 
and containing air, like yours, 
but I have air-cells in everj 
part of my bod^. Not only are 
tliese air-cells in the tissue of 
my flesh, but even in the minute 
blood-vessels, which we call the 
capillaries. You know that 
air always contains oxygen ; 
just think, then, how much 
oxygen my body must contain ! 
And when you remember that 
this oxygen combines with the 
carbon of the blood and causes 
heat, then think how very warm 
1 must be ! 

W, I understand that. The 
respiration causes heat, and the 
heat causes more activity. / 

I feel more active when my bloo4 
circulates quickly. 

Parrot. But there is some- 
thing • more — these air-cells 
answer a double purpose. I 
; said, secondly, that we require 
lightness of body. You pan 
easily understand that aS* my 
body contains so much .air, it 
must be very light. Not only 
arc there air-cells in the blood- 
: vessels and tissue of my flesh, 
but even my bone^ are hollow. 
I have also a cavity in my 
chest, as you will hear soon. 

Jon. Now tell me how the 
third— 

Parrot. Allowme, a minute: 
1 had almost forgotten some- 
thing : — The barrels of iny 
feathers are hollow tubes; fliey 
are pierced at the end, so that I 
can fill them or empty them 
with air at my pleasure! Thus 
they also assist in giving light- 
ness of body. 
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Thirdly, a great extent of that when I unfold my wings, 
surface is required that I may and spread out my leathers, 
more easily rise in tho air. X these laminsB cover a great ex- 
will pall out one of my feathers &f surface. At the same 

for you to examine. Here it is.^Bie you may see that they are 
IT. I willholditinmyhand. Vlceedingly light and elastic; 
Parrot, It has, as you see, and yet, being hooked together 
three parts —the barrel, the by their barb^ they are strong 
continuation of the barrel, which enough to resist the air. 
is called the stem, and the thin Ion. That is ver^ good. Now 
lamincB which grow from ^he for the fourth particular. What 
stem. Mammals arc, you know, means have you for retaining 
covered with hairs. * Hairs are befit within the bodgf 
appendages of the outer skin. Parrot, In flying through tho 
or cuticle. Feathers much re- cold air tho heat caused by 


semblc hairs, forthey also grow 
from the cuticle. I'hcy are 
much like hairs, but their struc- 
ture is more Complicated. 

Suppose yon notice the 
Inminm of this feather! Draw 
your thumb and Anger upward 
from the barrel to the point, 
will you? You observe that the 
lamina: seem to hold together 
more closely.* Now draw your 
thumb and Anger downward, 
in the opposite direction ; you 
see that the ]amin;e separate. 

L. They do, but not very 
easily. Here arc three or four 
which seem as if they were tied 
together. 

Parrot. So they are. That 
is what I wish you to notice. 
Ifyou pull ofl’one of tlie laminas 
you will sec tli.*it its edge is 
fringed with minute barbs or 
liooks; these arc liookcd on to 
the barbs at the edge of the 
next lamina*, and this is the 
reason why they will not sepa- 
rate. 

W. But 1 do not see any- 
thing so remarkable in that. 

Parrot. I did not say that 
the circumstance is remarkable. : 
I merely want you to notice! 
u 


respiration is liable to escape. 
Have you not had a lesson on 
A polar bear ? 

\V. Oh, yes. And we learned 
that the warmth of his body 
docs not escape into the cold 
air around him, because he is 
covered with white hair; and 
white things arc bad conductors 
of heat. 

Piirt'ot, That is true; and the 
feathers which cover my body 
are also bail conductors of heat. 
You sec, then, that these fea- 
thers answer a double purpose, 
just as tho air-vessels do they 
give great extent of surface, 
and tlicy retain the warmth of 
my body. 

W. 1 understand all that very 
well, but you had better let me 
nmko a note before we proceed. 

[Note.)^~^s birds Imve to fly, 
they require four distinctions 
wliicli are not necessary for mam- 
mals; two of these are supplied 
I by meanaof air vessels within the 
; body ; the other two are supplied 
l^ha feathers outside the body. 

Parrot 1 should like to tell 
you more about my feathers. 
But, really, Tm getting rattier 
tired. 
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W» So are we a little— but to (lescribe to you the va- 
go on. rietics of feathers — the stiff 

Parrot, Then I may j ust say feathers, without lamintc, whi^ 
that |hc feathers of iny ivinjk are like porcupine’s quills, such 
differ in size. Your papa hHjfas you see in the wing of the 
ill his study the framework 7 Cassowary or the tail of the 
a bird’s wing. If he will show Penguin. There are feathers 
it to you in your next lesson light and soft, such as those 
you will find in it the bones in the wings and tail of the 
of the humerus, or upper arm, Ostrich ; and others which are 
those of the lower iirin, and mere down, such as those of 
hand. The feathers which the Eider l>uck. 
grow from the hand are longer And oh ! if I could describe 
and stronger than the otbcm, the splendid colours of some 
and arc culled pm/mnes; those feathers! — of feathers more 
growing from the lower arm splendid than the richest flowers, 
are called secondaries ; and and more sparkling than pre- 
thc small weaker feathers, cions stones ! 
which grow from the upper / had a fine coat once — ^but 
arm, arc called tertiaries; the there! I am so sleepy. “Pine 
feathers on the shoulders arc feathers ma-a>ake — f — f” — ah! 
called scapulars, 1 should like — ^good night I 


LINES FOn THE LITTLE ONES. . 

TUE BADT. 

DsnoLn! a little baby boy, i 

A happy babe is he ; i 

Ilia face now bright, his heart how light : 

His throne his mother’s knee. i 

Now in her face with laugliing eye ■ > 

1 see him gaily peep, - 

And now at rest, upon her breast, 

He gently sinks to sleep. ^ 

His tiny hands are white and jilump. 

And waking, or asleep, 

Beneath his clothes bis little iocs 
How ounniogly they peep. 

Oh I many things are beautiful — 

The bird<dhat sings and flics 
The sotting sun, when day is done 
The rainbow iq^he skies. 

But tliero is one more beautiful, 

Oaj, tender, sweet, and niild,*~ 

A baby boy, .vith heart of Joy, 

A loved and loving child. 
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** My dkab Crildbbn, — 

“ If any one should ask you 
‘which town in England is the 
most celebrated for its charitable 
institutions ?* you may answer 
Rkdforo. 

Suppose we begin with 
//nr/iur's Charity. ,ln the reign 
of Edward VI. there lived an 
alderman of London, named 
Sir William llorpur. He 
founded a free school for the 
instruction of the children of the 
town in grammar and good matf 
ners. They learned grammar, 
no doubt, that they might 
properly, and good manners 
that they might act properly. 

To support this school Sir 
William left the corporation 
thirteen acres of land, which 
then yielded about i£]r>0 a 
year ; should there be any over- 
id us, it was to be given in alms 
to the poor. But this land was 
in the parish of St. Andrew, 
Ilolborn , London. Its value 
since the days of its owner, 
300 years ago, has changed 
wonderfully; for it was worth 
. J&13,500 per annum in 1833. 
What it is worth now, in 18.'»3, | 
I cannot «ay, for the value of* 
property in London still in- 1 
creases. Thus, as you may | 
suppose, there is plenty ^ : 
* overplus ’ for alms to tne 
poor. 

“ Instciid of the one free 
school, there arc many schools 
supported by Harpur’s Charity. 
The principal arc a gi'ammar- 
school, coi^ining 8Q boys, ‘ on 


Ine foundation;’ a commercial 
schootj containing nearly 150 
boys ; and a national school, con- 
taining 3.10 boys. There arc 
also n national school for girls, 
an infilnt-^cho^>], a hospital for . 
poor children, alms-liouscs, 
blue-coat hospital, &c. ; all of j 
which are paid for out of the 
funds of this charity. Will) 
all these institutions to support 
there is still un overplus, wliich 
is distributed in various xvays. 
In the year 1834, for instance, 
£500 was given away for ‘mar- 
riage portions ;* £712 10s. was 
given to apprentices whcti 
bound to learn diflerent trades ; 
£623 more was also expended 
on apprentices ; £84 was given 
to young women going out to 
service; £290 to apprentices 
on leaving service; and £.100 
WHS distributed to the poor. 

‘*But there are otlier charities 
besides those of Sir Willinm 
llarpur. The General Infirmary 
is a noble building, wliich was 
founded principally by Samuel 
Whitbread, Esq. There arc 
A charity school for 20 children, 
Christie* s alms-houses for cigli# 
poor persons, and a very large 
lunatic asylum. 

“The churches and chapels 
of Bedford arc also famous. It 
is supposed that almost half the 
inhabitants are ‘dissenters;’ 
that is to say, they do not 
attend the Church of England. 
There are chapels belonging to 
the Independents, Methodists, 
Baptists, Moravians, &c., and 
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A sjnaprofjrue for the Jews. The 
Old Independent Meeting House 
wtis cstaMished in 1G50. It is 
very celebrated, for one of its 
minii^rs was the famous Johm 
Buntan, the author of *7n? 
Pilgrim's Progress, I believe 
that the chair in which he sat 
is still preserved in the vestry 
of the chapel os a relic. 

“ The town of Bedford is, on 
the whole, a very pleasant one. 
It is situated on the river Ouse, 
wlikh divides it into two parts. 
'L'liere is a handsome stone 
hridj^ti of five arches. Although 
the cliaritics of the town are 
cclcbratc<l. and the schools 
arc generally in most excellent 
order, yet they do not produce 
unmixed good. I remember 
reading of this town in a ‘Poor 
Law Commission Report * some 
time ago. It wus said that vast 
numbers of poor people arc 
drawn by these charities; and 
that many choose rather to de- 
pend upon such charity than | 
upon their own labour. 

“The poorpcople of Bucking- | 
ham.shirc, especially around the I 
capital, arc employed in making | 
thrcnd-lacc; others arc engaged | 
ill making straw-plait. The j 
women and children are chiefly 
engaged in the latter employ- 
ment. Even very young chil- 
dren, when not more than five 
or six years old, learn to earn 
money by plaiting straw, but their 
earnings Ao not very great. 

. In one |ktaco a little boy and 
girl were sitting at their work 
outside a cottage door, and I 
asked their mother how much 


money per week their labour 
produced. Her reply was, that 
they sometimes earned 3d. atid 
sometimes 4d. between them. 

“There are not many import- 
ant towns in Bedfordshire be- 
sides the capital. Dunstable 
is famous for its straw-plait ; 1 
dare say you may have worn 
a hat or bonnet made of Dun- 
stable straw. Luton also is 
famous for its straw -plait. 
Amptuill and Biggleswade 
are towns of note. 

**There is little in the soil or 
produce of this country which 
is rcniarkable. In the neigh- 
bourhood of WonuRN much 
fullers* earth is found. Pnrt of 
tlio butter used in London is 
the produce of the Bedfordshii c 
farms. 

“I send you herewith the 
memory-lesson on the county, 
and remain, 

“Dear children, 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“ Henry Young.’' 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

(Position, &c.) — Bkdkorii- 
AiiiUB is bounded on the north b*f 
Huntingdonshire, onthe south- 
jcas^ by HKRTroiU)»fiiRB, and 
on the south-west by Bucking- 
hamshire. & 

(Rivers and Towns.) — Thc^ 
principal river in this* county is 
the Ouse. The chief towns are 
Bedford, famous for i*s cha- 
rUable institutions; Dunstable, 
^fj'TiiiLL, Biggleswade, and 
Lvto.s. Thread- luce, and strnir- 
plait arc manufactured and sold 
in these towns. 
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! P, n%RF. is the framework of 
I wiup, which your friend, the 
I Parrot, spoke of on Tuesday : — 



FnavrwoRA of a Hiros I'oai umi>, or 


r, u])ppr arm . b, lower arn> , r, liiind , 
rf, elbow , * , wrNt , /. kiiui-klr , I, l. 1 
laUiiiieola of nuffcra, h, rudiincut of 
i Uiumb. 

f' You may see Uiat the wiiip 
j lias ail clbow-j»jiiit, a wrihl- 
I joint, and all the pints of 
tlie hand, although these arc 
mere rutliments. The tliuiiih 
is, Tou observe, at a long dis- 
tani'C from llic rudiiiicntuiy 
iinger.s. 

'J’he feathers of the tail arc 
useful to birds to diicet them 
' in tlieir (light. They use them 
I U'. 11 rudder, to ehunge the 


direction of thoir course. But 
lierc is Mrs. ParrOt; let her 
proceed. 

Parrot. I am quite ready; 
and 1 have brought with me, 
in my engc, u braat-batie of 
a friend of mine who died some 
years ago ; you will find it 
worthy of notice. 

It i.s my intention to-day 
to show you one or two of the 
internal parts which render 
birds diflerent from aiiiiiiuls. 
If you begin with the frame- 
work of my heady you will ob- 
serve that 1 have two jaw.*.; 
these arc called nmndihles. 
They have not any teeth, but 
tliey meet in a point, and form 
a beak. You can judge of the 
food nliich a mammal cats by 
th| form of its teeth ; so you 
can tell whether a bird eats 
fle^li, or grain, or insects by 
its beak. The beak is generally 
the only organ which a bird 
uses to ])ick up its food. My 
beak is my hand. I dare say 
}ou have noticed tlii.s. 

Ada. Yes; you generally 
pick up your food with your 
beak. 0 

Parrot. Generally. Now*, sup- 
pose, Miss Ada, tlmt you w< iv 
a bird, and had to throw 
your beak about in various 
directions; what sort a 
would ydu require? 

Ada. A very bendable one. 

Parrot. You mean Jludik. 
And birds have very ilexihle 
necks. A mammal has gene- 
rally only scve?i vcriehruj in 
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tl)c neck, but nearly all birds j 
have twelve^ and some have 
necks containing more than 
Iwtnty vertebra:. Wliat a flexi- 
ble handle to bis bcalc the 
Swan has ! the Heron too, and 
the Storhf and all the birds 

that walk on stills. IJut 

there ! we shall talk of these 
things when I mcntiuri the 
orders of birds. 

\V. I have heard that birds 
cun turn their heads ^round 
better than mumnuils can. 

Parrot. That is ipiite true, 
l^Iuster Willie. Look at the 
description of your own frame- 
woik, and you will see that 
\ our head is lixed on the ver- 
iehrie of your neck by a pivot 
that has only a ,sr»wi-rot:iry 
motion. Now, a l)ird can turn 
hi> head round com]>letely — us 
M>u may sec when lie goes to 
sleep. 

IK. Is there anything parti- 
cular in the parts of your 
trunk? 

Pdruil. Yes. Examine iny 
body next. The vertthrw of \ 
mif InU'lc are din'erent fnjiii 
\nur'i. instead of being mou- 
llcxdde, they arc less so. They 
:iie. so joined together that 
iIk n are imiiiovcuhle. 

Ada. What is that I’or? 

Parrot. To give lirmness 
and strength, to he sure. If 
\oii liud a jiair of great wings 
l.i-iened to ^your bo<ly, and you 
li.id to Ihip them up and donn | 
VLiy (juiekly, you would require ! 
ji very strong place to fasten 
them to. 

f Ada. Yes, (w else I should 
rhakc my body all to pieces. 

I\uroi. IVrhups yon would. 
Xow, '.ve find that thcie is not 
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such solidity in the spine of 
birds that live upon the earth. 
The Ostrich and Cassowary do 
not fly, and we And that the 
vertebras of their backs arc 
flexible, like those of mammal^ 

There are other bones wortP 
noticing in my trunk. Yon • 
may remember that the 7'ibs ’ 
of mammals are joined to the 
breast-bone by cartilage. (See 
vol. i. page 213.) 

W, I remember. My ribs 
expand and contract with the 
motion of my luiifjs wlieii 1 
breathe. 

Parrot. True ; but nuj ribs 
do not move in that wav ; they 
arc not iixed to the breast hv 
cartilage, bti|||||^y bone. The j 
cavity of th^chest is, there- | 
fore, always o*f its lull size, ;ind 
contains more air than it would 
othervv isc. 

L. And your body is there- 
fore lighter. 

Parrot. Hut the most re- 
iinirkahlc part of my trunk 
I lie breast-hone, or stenmm. 
Look at it — 
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W, IIow diHcrcnt that is 
from mine ! (See vol. i. page 
19C.) My breast-bone is long 
niid ilat. 

Parrot, Toil have here the 
brcust-boiic (rx)j the collar- 

te ne (/>), the shoulder- bone 
and the coraroid-houe (d). 
The breast-bone is, as you sec, 
like the kecd of a vessel. This 
keel gives power to the muscles 
whicli draw down the wing, for 
these muscles are attached to 
it. Ill those birds wliich can 
fly swiftly, the keel projects 
very much; hut in tliosc which 
cannot lly, the keel is scarcely 
dcvoh)i)ed. Ill the (3strich, for 
instance, the brcast-bouc is al- 
most flat. If look at the 
collar-bone, j-llrwill see that 
instead of two *1)oncs, as }ou 
have, they' are joined in one. 
1 dare say that wlieii you haie 
eaten chicken for dinner you 
have noticed this hone; it is 
called the vicrry-thniKjhL 

\V. I see )ou have marked 
the sliouldci-hone with a r. 
'riiey arc very long ainl nar- 
row, mncli in^c so than mine; 
hut I have nR any bone like 
the one you mark d. 

Purrot. Noj that is an extra 
hone. It is not found m inani- 
mals. It is called the toramid- 
hoiie. TJic coracoid-hones arc. 
you see, fixed to the ends of 
il:e collar-bone**; they form, 
with the collar-bones, two but- 
tresses, which kecj) the shoul- 
ders apart. These huttres-se.'- 
arc very strong, and the upper 
ann-hones of my wings arc 
fa'«tencd to them.' 

/(tn. Now, yon have talked 
to tis about >onr torc-liinhs 
and body. Arc the of birds 


different from those of mam- 
mals ? 

Parrot, The difference in 
their framework is not remark- 
able 5 hut you may notice tluu 
the number of our toes is never 
more than four. Three of these 
toes arc directed in front, and 
one is turned backwards. iSome 
birds have three toes, and others 
only two. 

I think I nave shown you 
the nio.st renittikable points iu 
my framew ork. Are you ticcil ? 

ir. No, not* yet. Is ihcic 
anything woith noticing inside 
you? 

Pit) rot. Yes; my stomach has 
not all the advaiitugcs that 
yours has. 

/on. What advantage has my 
stomach ? 

Parrot. .Inst this : — It is, you 
know', the duty of the stom.u li 
to reduce your food to a pulp. 
When you eat your food it i- 
tirst ehopficd ii]) into siuuH 
]ucc(*s 1)\ your teeth ; but I 
have no U t th ! 

W. 1 had forgotten lli.H. 
Then I supjiose that your sto- 
mach chops up the looii, aud 
digests It too. 

Panvt. Vcs. The food I cjM 
]>a'"C.'» flow II tlie gullet into ilu* 
iii>t stomach, w'liu-h is callid 
the c/vff/', or crop, litre it is 
stoicd up, like the nuts iu the 
rhcck-pouclics of the monk« 
or the grass in the paunch oi 
the cow. 

Ion. I have noticed how lull 
the crop of a chicken is aii< i 
it has ])cckcd up a great <ju.Oi- 
tily of corn. 

Pat lot, 'I'lio food is j'as!-Ml 
from the croji, lilth; by Iilti . 
into a second stomuch, calii d 
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th» ventrimlvs, I'his contains 
the gastric juice which moistens 
the food. It is then passed on- 
ward into a third stomach, 
which is called the gizzard. 
This gizzard, especially in birds 
which feed on grain, contains 
powerful muscles, which grind 
the food to a pulp. Some birds 
assist tlie gizzard in its action 
by swallowing gravel. 

W. Yes ; 1 suppose that the 
stones of tlie gravel ansv^er the 
purpose of teeth. 

Parrot. I stfpposc so. The 
gizzard of the ()strich has im- 
mense power ; . it is said lu 
dissolve even iron und glass. 
However, the birds which eat 
animal food have much weaker 
gizzards. 

J3ut 1 am afraid it would 
cost a long time to describe all 
my intftrnul organs. Knougb. 
1 intend to tell yon something 
of tlie senses of birds — of the 
Hawk and otlicrs~und their 
wonderful power of sight. You 
woulil like to hear liow the 
birds build their beautiful nests 


with their beak.s— of their won- | 
derful power of song— and of i 
their curious habit of emigra> 
tion. 1 think, though, that I 
have talked quite long enough. 
Perhaps you will make up yoiiu^ 
memory-lesson. 

Ada. Yes ; Imeanto writeit. 

BIEDS. 

Birds differ from mammah 
because tkeg are farmed to Jig 
in the air, and their young are • 
born in eggs. [ 

Jn ortkr to Jig they requiie. 
great activity, lightness of body, 
great extent of surface, and pro- 
vision for retaining heat in the * 
body. Tie first two requirements 
are provide^Hj^ by vuaris of% 
numerous al^^.sse)s; while the | 
oihet saie supplied by tin feutlwi s : 
who h cover the body. ■ 

'J'he ranstrttttion of the chest, 
the 7'ibs, the spine, the breast- 
bone, and collar-bone, all con- 
tiihnte toassht the bird in jiying; 
while the Jaws, the mrlc, and 
stomach differ from those of ' 
mammals. 
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LINES Foil Till-: UTTI.E ONES. 
pniaiiTENRi) n\ a cow'. 

A VF.IIY Yuunp laily, 

With Su8iin tlic maid, 

Who eorried the iKihy, 

Were one diiy atVaid. 

They saw a cow feeding, 

Quite hnriiile.'*.^ and still. 

Yet scream’d, without liceding 
The iiiiin at the mill; 

WIio, Bceinp their flutter, 

Haul, **(,o\va do no hnrm, 

But MMid yon pood hiittcr 
And mdk from the fann.*' 

The Daisy. 
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I Onnun 1 . — Riud*^ op Vuey. {iinptores.) 

f\irrnt. Goon moniinjr, Mas- ^ toiitlcd on the present ocoa- 
1 ft'r Willi*'. Do you know that I frion. 

' Miss Alla ami I, and thi‘-v i AVli.it pnvt ol* the world 

iVitMifls of ours, have been 1 have you come from ? 

|j waiting for you for a long I Kaifh’. I have travelled this 
j time? j jiioniing from or way. 0 [ow 

j IV. Friend indeed ! W!iy, ‘ }oii would like to go ana see 
• whom li.ive yoiijUMoucht with; my palace! If I could only 
yo« ? Ikic i’» an eagle I And j coinlosccinl to carry you on my j 
I here aio a crow, a uooil^ocker, j hack! 'I'licn we would mount 
•' a stilt, and a jiunauin. I (hrotigli the bright sunshine, 

I J*arrof. Quite mie. *And so : through dense damp clouds, 
witlniiit waiting for any m«.irc , until ue rc.n-hcd the silent top 
j of y«iiir remarks, [ shall call ^ of a high eiilf— on a elilf so 
I on my fiierwl — al least, I won't j liiifii that you .ire far away 
say fiioiid — niv — the (Joi i»kn from all sournls, where you 
, Ficiiu. I shoiihl say, will a*l- i look down on the quiet rolling 
; dies-, the meeting. | clouds, and h'ok ii(» *)n the 

* // I am I he kiiiif ' linjriit, ^daiina: sun. Do go! 

, o! the Inids, 111-.! ;i< the lion • When we reaeli there yon will 

llie king *►!’ the beasts. I must , find my abode umong'«t. tins 
s.iy' that it’s ratlicr infi’ii dh. to ■ crag*: <)n the ‘-ifuiy ledge ofsome 
!.!• calleil out 1 *> gi\e. Natiiial I pn’i ipiee. wliieli no man c-an 
IIiNtfuy 1 * '»^oTls. ' e\*T re;u’h bv In') own ellbrf.s. 

If. What IS an “ in iV.a dig.?” . A'on will lind my palace to 

I KxvjU . 'rii.it is Latin, young | be built of sticks, twigs, nislie.s, 

* coiitleiijjn. Gi’tyonrdictionary .! heath, Ac., amt yon will he 
' I lia\e. no ol\ieeli«m to the dil- * welcome*! by three eaglets, two 

fusion of nsel'nl know le*lge, and I prinec-scs and a prince, who 
I a> the re*iuisifion submit teil by' • an* now under the care of tlieir 

* your messenger was .signe*! by . nuirmna. 

■ Ji numerous and respectable! Ha-ha! hn-lm! Iwishyfui 

; bofly of consritucMt« — ’could have visited me in (ici- 

■ li'. All! that is true. j many', where I lived a baclieIor’.s 

; /v/r/Ac. I have therefore, at i life! My cyrfc, as they call an 

, e..nspierable incouveiiience, .at- i eagle’s nest, was .situ.ntcd in ii 
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^>rc5f, near the summit of a ' imc foil stroke of my foot 1 will 
lofty tree. And a pretfy rovin^i^i dfuh it to the f^ound, or break 
life 1 led then ! ^Vilell the hhep- | its spine, or frartnre its skull. ! 
herd counted Ills sheep he Honld j That’s the way I get my din- • 

11 IK I that one was not to be jner! I 

lound; tbe farmers missed their ! A. And a very bad way too._ | 
(lucks and their hens; the part- j In the lirst place, !u>w can you' j 
liiJges and the Imres oficii ; tell whom the sheep helon;: to? ! 
missed thcmsclvc.s; while the | And, secondly, it is a ^ cry cruel , 
ki.ls, younp fawns, ami roe- 'way. j 

li'ieks were too often missing' Juujlc. There miss! I’ll ex- j 
liuin their homes. They never ' cusc you for talking so, hceaii.se i 
rcinrncd to their di.seonsohit«‘ ' you don’t kiiowbetter.Tlicshcci'/! 
fVicnds to give an account of miss, belong to nil that lean I 
ilicinsclvcs, uhich was quite an i carry away are mine. Tlicdcer, j 
imacconntahle thing; at lea»'l, ! too, .are mine, and every otlier | 

1 * was iinaecoiintahle until fhcianini .i that I htivc need of. . | 
iMiims of the district cnnic one I What right liavc mankind to I 
d.iy To make inquiries at iny ' tlicni more than 1 have, I sl‘onld 
iicsl. Now, T never under«tood * like to know* Hav'nt 1 an* 
niilhinetic until tho-'C peo]de nppitiUi ns well a.s }oiirs<|f? 
began to count. I tnounted to Ami w^jis not I made to cat ? 
a place or .safety, and 1 saw I 1 dare say^yon have heard 
iIkmii count out from my “ ha- ’ howthc Kingof IJcastsjtounces 
e'lelor’.s Cl ill” tlic skeletons of iijioii Ins prey. Did >ou mMi 
ihn'c^ hiindutl ducks and fotft/ . read in 1 ’lkasant TAonsof the 
h.n'o.s. Hosidos iiie.se there were I lion sjninging on tlie zebra? 
hnmbeds of large liones, there- 1 Hut he is ohligcd to steal n|>on 
mams of deer, sheeji, ami otlier; his prey cautiously — to sneak 
animals, whose hodies w’crc ; up to it — to hide hiiii-sclf behind 
too largo to he caiiicd aw'uy 1 a rock — and lo do many more 
enliie. j iin.sceinly tilings. 

i never W'Ciit hnek to tliat 1 W. And yon, too. steal upon 
nc.st, hilt soon afterwards 1 got 'your ]#rey»l)y hovering over it, 
iii.irricd ; and now— hut J must ' at a great height. So that there 
make ha.stc with my story; is no .such great diflerenee be- 
I firomised to take home some tween voii. 
dmiKu- for the cliihlren. Ewjle. Indeed Tmay .say, too. 

Inn. Ilow will you get it ? that you akso steal upon }oin 
E'li/fr. On my way home iircy. Snppo.x? thatyoiir inaiint 
I sliall perhajis see a flock of prey — what do you call him? — i 
sheep. 1 can .sec from an . hutcher — wished to kill the lamh 
immense distance; and when that / mean to carry olT, would 
I have pcleetcd a nice young he not delude the little one into j 
land) I Bhall dart down upon it Ids slaughter-house and kdl it j 
wiih (i terrific xwonf. or 7w,s/i. w’ith a base knife? No, no! | 
'riio whole weight of niv he.avy j tliere is no such great dilferonee ‘ 
bodv will fall upon it, an«. witii between yt'U and the Imy as . 
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ttieic seciiiR to be. Mam mny 
kill hi.s |»rcy, but the lion doi-s 
it in n noble manner; and tbc 
e.'i"lealoc.s tbc deed with a iiobli^ 
pinu e than eiiber. 

With what .*»wirtnc«‘5 ami prnec 
does he rij.-li downwards ! I 
'•iaunld like yon to sec the liahi- 
JCoffh' ui Ainoriea when 
It ii;:lits witli the I'i'.h-hawk for 
ii'. prey. 1 once .s.iw ai 1 idi- 
liawk use lip in the air with 
.1 laru^c fi-.h A Hald — 

A.. Yes; but I tubl ytni be* 
Nnv I d«> not like to hear of 
.-ncli thiii^^s — they aie \crv 
1 1 II rK 

J-yttflc. (’rncl. indeed ! And 
is It not as rniel to Mick hheeji 
^ih ii knil'e? Wluit biriK ol* 
^Pby are a.s cruel as your race 
aie? ikih I there's not micIi 
a diiVerciiec a^ there seems to 
he. When you are Jis old 
1 am Aou will know bc'tter. 

ir. And firay Jiow old are 
you ? 

JUtiple. I am in my I04l)i 
e.ir now! Init that is not a 
‘rre ii a;»c hn* an eajjle. Home 
of our tiil^c arc imirh obler, 
:iud “(hut here tlic sjieakcrwa'- ' 
iiiterrupled hv the chair). | 
I'‘nrot. Buiri)' the pre.videiit i 
('f lliis .assembly, I feel it iny * 
• uify. witli preat deference to j 
i:ie uohle and learned .sjicakcr, j 
to call his attention to the j 
Iciness of the mcelinj;. Thoi 
1/1 dor of the day i.s, that eacli j 
speaker describe the order of, 
i'irds to which he beloii^js. | 
fUiph. 1 will not detain the | 
moctinjr. but I beg to ex]dain. | 
1 Javi 11 jj offered to }Ou an ac- 
count of my habits, 1 now 
einiic forward to call your atten- 1 
lirm to iwy 2)(irts. Bcliold rnci i 
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ir. (As/»/c.) J.m IIS cxainiiK' 
liiin rc^iilaili — Ins body, then 
Ins head, ami then (he linilis. 

JCufjh\ JNIy body is loii .vee 
lon;'i‘r liiun that of buds in 
;reiieral; just j;et a tape rule 
and ineasui'o me— you may ! 
ril not eonsnler it a libeily. 
KoW' you sec that I am three 
feet m lenf^lli — that is a mm li 
larmier body tlian yours, Master 
Willie. I ll next spread out 
iiiy win;:s lor you. There, you 
find that I measure Cf‘y/// '/• < I 
across. I can also tell ,\oii 
that the extent of my wile’.s 
wings when they arc opene*! 
nine feet, and her body is tliri\ 
feet six inches long. Aly liody 
i.s, too,veiy tough and luusciil.ir. 
My ley% ^ou .‘’CP, arc w«nihy 
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of notice — they are sliort, hut 
very robust. 1 will ]>ut out one 
of Jiiy fcttt for you to examine. 



In the first jiljice, you see that 
the foatliers of rny le^s p’ow 
down to the toe** These arc 
fouriii niiinher; ;md<»ne ofthcni 
is turned liackiMird; they arc 
armed with Jonj; and crooked 
I iiiloiis, which arc retractile, 
j like Ihosc of tlie cat-tribe : 
i [ nec<l not say that they aro 
! stroricj. Jiook at tlicm ! 'fhese 
j talons arc as sliarp as those with 
I whicli the lion seizes his prey ! 

I Vou have noticed the si/c of 
' iny fs»re-Iiuihs, or wimfn; they 
I also have j^reat strenj;(tli, which 
is- TKM'CSsaiy lor currvin;; olf 
lai^e aniiiials fhrou^h^hc air. 
i Now ]ui\e the lioodiic^s to 
I notice my /utuL You see that 
1 the hlli is veiy stroiifj ; it is 
! curved, with sharp edges, and 
I a sliarp point. 

I ' H'. Yes, Look, Taicy, at the 
; top part — I forget what* you 
I call it. 

j Kiujle, 'Phe vunidihlr^ Miss. 

: VcH ; my upper ina -dible is 
j larger than the lower one ; it 
I curies o\cr, you SCO, and onus 
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a pointed hook. Tlic edge, 
too, is notclicd, so that there 
is A sort of tooth projee.ting on 
each side. Now wliat part of 
the king of beasts do tbese 
notches and hook remind you ol ? 

IK They remind me of the 
long sharp eanine teeth w'ith 
which he tears his prey ? 

Eaqle. Exactly; and I use 
my bill in the same way. The 
points which I have led you to 
notice may be found in nearly 
all birds of the order to which 
X belong. 

Ada. What name is given to 
yon I order? 

Ewikf I have not yet told 
you, Miss, hei.uisc J think you 
will he able to muh) a name 
for it when I have introdm:^ 
its iliircront tribes to you. " 

Thir onlcr is divided into 
throe tribe‘s. In tlic lii<t trilxi 
are in vself (iliedor.DKN Kao i r), 
the luiptriid Kuqlcy which is 
employed by Tartars in cliasing 
antelopes, wolves, foxes, bares, 
iSicc., tlie Kincs, or Sea-catjlcs, 
the Osprpy^ or Fish’hav'k^ and 
the (iti/ffns. 

The Falcons nl<o belong to 
iny tribe, 'rbey have, not so 
funrer/ul a liiglil as wc iCairle'!, 
but they are. mon. A Fal- 

con has been known to lly 
inil^s in t w enty-four hours, 
which, allowing foi its rest at 
night, makes about inilct; 
per hour. Tlic Falcons, again, 
have wings more pointed than 
ours, and can /ly ayainst tht* 
?r/wf/,'and can wheel about more 
easily than we can. As they 
tlv so well, tlicy seldom stoo]) 
to the earth to attack aniuu'ils, 
but iliey pursue birds of rapid 
Hight, such as ducks pigeons 
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aiui snipps, and follow ilicm for I “the king tif birds.” Kut only 
nuiuy miles. Their ett>iost prey. ! think of the perversity of tlie 
however, are the heavy flviiig ! men who write Natural History 
birds, piich as partridges, pheas- j b«it>k>? Do you know that they 
aiits, and quails. The pnneipal | call tliis great division of our 
falcoiisaretheiVrt<;nV/-Wrrt«, I order the Falco>' 1I>-«, or Fol- 
ihe Jer Falcon^ the Lanj\fn \<'im trihg. Of course i think it 
Merlin, AVaDc/, and others. jan error. 

Another group bcdougiiig to j 'I'ho next tribe arc the Von- 
my trilie arc the 7///wAr.f. 1 ti hk Tuinic. 'I'hese birds have 
Hawks have .shorter wings j whieh uic larger and 
than falcons; they d » not lly . >tr;iighter than ours, and not 
high and stoop down upon j m itched. Their //end and ncch 
their jircy; but they d'O/abjiig arc hare of reathers ; and iii- 
tlic groinnl almost in a straight : Mead of having their legs 
line, jii't as an ariow vvouhi if j covered with feathers down to 


shot Ironi a bow. They thread 
wood, glens, and ravines,* ami 


the toes their fat si (or shanks) 
are hare. You will see that 


tly elmdiy at birds found near there is a good reason for tin's 


ground, .such as pheasants 
.*l pigcoiKS; they often atta^ 
liare«'. 'J'he furniers in tins 
country w ill tell yon how daring 
fllid pel severing hawks are — 
how the .-^jy^/rrou'-hawk will 
pursue its fnglitenctl vietiin 
tiirougii open windows, ♦into 
rooms, baiii"’, and churelies, 
witlioiit earing for man. ’^rhe 
(jns-hnirk, tin* Sparrotn hairh, 
tin- Ihiznirih. and Jfarrni.s, 
hrlong t«i tlii« gronj). Von may 
:vNo imdude in it tlio Kite, 


soon. Tliey arc not sucli swift 
or .strong fliers ns we arc, nor 
do they kill tlieir prey; they 
feed on can ion— -the decom- 
posed flesh ol (lend animals. 

On account ol' iheir haldls 
the vnliurcs are useful in hot 
roiiMlnes, wlnuc lluj putiid 
llesh of dead animals would 
poison th(5 air around. Here, 
they ]irineipully aljonml ; but 
oil! it 1 -. a .shocking sight to 
"(’0 tlie filth} cicalnres! Sup- 
pose a vultuie to Had a di*ad 


w liicli surt/ts thoiajh the c//r| camel — he plunges hi.s naked 
M-tV/c cirflts, sailui/j on fVs| claws iii|o the careasi', thrusts 
u?(/sprti/iy it sometimes I his head and neck ileep into 

mounts to sucli a height tiiat it sthe soft putrid llesh ; ami gluts 
is almost itivisilde. !and gorges hiin.self until lie is 

Now, children, t(dl me what |‘iuiii* full, 
name you vvouhi give to thi.s W. Now, I understund why 
tube ? It i.s, you see, composed the viilturc.-e have naked necks 
of thr(‘e fainilic.s — Fables, Fa/- \ and legs; for, if those pints 
cm/s, and Jlau'ks ? I were covered with feathers, how 

Jail. I should c.sll it The I verj' dirty they would hecome ! 
KvoikTkiuk. I Ao^/c. True; and you rna} 

Eatj/p. True! so should T;|see, too, why the vultures do 
and that w ould be a proper j not fly as well .as vve do. In 
name for it, seeing .that 1 am j the first place, they need not 
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— tiloy cat their food where 
tiiey find it, and do not eurry 
it OiT to their Tie.sts; tlien, in 
the second lilace, they often 
cannot. Tliey fill theiiiJiclvcs 
with food until the craw forms 
a large j)rotiihejanc(*, and then 
“they remain for romotinie in 
such A state of stupidity that 
they, may easily he aj»proachcd, 
and’ knocked dow n with a .stick.” 
Mow can a vulture dy well 
when it in in such a state ? 

'I'hc principal specic.s of this 
group arc— the Taivny VvUvre^ 
the Efjyptian Vulture (or Pha- 
riioh's Chicken), the Condor j 
and the Klin/ Vulture. The 
Secretary Jiird^ which lives in 
the don.se thickets of Southern 
Africa, and feeds upon ser- 
pents, nu'.} also lie included 
anioiigst the Miltnre‘«. 'fin’s 
(Ilia* is called the \''('f/nii{iD.i:. 

Jon. Thank you. I*crIiapsyou 
can tell us ne.xtofthethird group. 

Eujlc. J will just mention 
them, 'fhe two trilics which 1 
have spoken of are r/n/nuf/ birds 
of prey ; hut llic next tribe are 
nocturnal. ]^o you know what 
the Latin wor<l uoe means? 

11'. Yes; it means night: 
and nocturnal means nightly. 
Wliat birds <ir jirey are nightly? 

Juiylc. Owls arc. And — but 
of eoui>c you have, .seen an 
owl — 1 need only add, that in 
the thinl gnni]) are included 
(1) the Tt/puid Oirh. such as 
the common llarn Owl ami 
others; (li) the ijorned Oivhj 
such ns ihe Eagle Owl, the 
Great Snowy Owl, and the 
Jhirrowing Owl; and (a) (he 
various llmrfc Ou-lft: that tlic.se 
animal.** live as t!ie rat.* lo, in 
nnciciit ruins, oldi hurch tower.-*, 
27 s 


and hain-lofts; and even in liic < 
deserted burrows of rahbit.s. • 
marmots, and other rodents: ! 
that they eat small mice, molc<, 1 
reptiles, insect.®, J'nres, rahhit.s, i 
birds, &c. : and that they form | 
the Owl TribCf or fcTiiiGiDA;. [ 

You now know what arc the i 
principal animals in my order. ; 
In what arc tliey all alike? j 

Ada. They all cat flash. ; 

Eagle. That is right; and | 
thus yon sec what is the nl 0 ^t I 
**uitablc name for the (*rdcr. I 
Wcarc called the UAPTOliES, j 
or Birds of Prey. 

TV. 'fhank yoib Now f can 
make a little memory lesion. 

Memory Lc.'^ifon 20. lilltDS. I 

Order \, UArTORK.s. (/i?7#f 

# /b e;/). 

I'hc Jiirdji of fhm order rc- 
rcmiilc the camieoronti orMk 
of Mantmahy in hemy fitted to 
prey vpon others, 'they hner 
pou'mrful i<hyirp hUhy irhiih 
are hoohedy and in .soma 
nofehedyfor tearing the Jirsh of 
the uninialti they feed on. They 
hare numidar hodicii, gnat 
rtrcnglh anti length of wif.o 
and are fnrnifthtd with strong i 
hooJted talons^ tvhirh are nonir- ! 
time.s retract tie, like those of iU r ! 
eat tribe. . 

The order inclmh .* three, dirt- ; 
siotm: — 1. 7’^c Fai.Coxii>a: (f /- I 
Falcon trihe)y in irhit h arc tl ; 
fantUicH of Falcoiis^ JHaghs. ( 
llawksy Kifesy and Huzza nf'-. 

2. 77(fcVuLTrnii>.i: (or < 

tribe), in udiich are the fa mint ■ 

of Vulture.^. {'I'hesc ttro diri- | 
ftioirn are '^diurnal" lords of i 
pny.) 3. The Strighli: {or ' 
tribe^, irhieh arc “ wct*- I 
' inrnaF’ birth of prnj. 
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OaDisn 2. — J*KK\,*iiiNG-liiRiia. {Insessores.) 


Parrot. The mcctinir of ye*?- | Tlic inli'lliprcnpr ofllio crow is 
terday having liccn uajuunica : iiiu*'h ahme thut ol* the {joiicrjn.i/ 
until lo-dav, I h.ue to intro- I binli*.” 

Crow-- i Thnl is vtry true. 



I . '• It o^’lcn sliewa a grent Jpal of 
m its natural action!*'’ — 

j That must mean in nil inv 
• actions; lor J never do an nn- 
1 iiatarul action. 

; — mill it i)Of'sci*<jcB on unudual 

j degree of docility,’* 

I That ilepciids upon cirenm- 

I stances hut 1 will not iniilvc 

j remaiks. Tlie remainder f)!’ 
' the description you may <l(i- 
I pend upon. 

i ‘‘ The crow friliij aro usually ai' 
!a courageous and aeii\o diHjiiini- 
I tidii ; hul aio at tlic haiiio liiiiu 
cxtrcMi.uiy vigd.iiit aud (MutuuiH.*’ 


Till* C .11 IK II ClOM. 

Cairion Vioio (coining for- 
ward). Tlie, duty — iiulecd, 1 
^liOuld say ilm heart/ 

/u/%— devolves u[ioii me of 
repreaeniing llic highly im- 
portant and wiilqgsprettd order 
•j1 I’ercliing-lJirds. 

In one re>i'cet I am some- 
thing like the Kditor of Plea- 
sant 1 ’agls— J am very fond 
of reading Ur. Carpenter’s 
books. In Carpenter’s “ Zmi- 
Jogy,” wliieli J now lioid in 
my— claw, here is an account 
of inysell’. Allow me to pre- 
sent it to you. 


“ The crows have luoro lliaii any 
other lords the power of mliipting 
thoiiisches If) n \aripty of cireuiu- 
slances; thu't tho wido extent of 
their Uiilribiiliun is sieoountcd 
for.” * 

And the fact that orows 
Iia\c a A\ide extent of dis- 
trihution will account for the 
circiimstuiiee of iny having oh- 
served so much. 1 can tell yo.i 
the names of ufl the prinelp.il 
I’crching-Jiirds, fori have li\cd 
a longtime, and have seen veiy 
inneli. Here hegins the history 
of the birds which belong to m\ 
own order. 
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Once I was walking in a| 7o/i. And when }u\\ disco- 
ncwly-ploughed field ; and verv i vereti that you could not be- 
di’^concertcd I nas. J looked ! l"Hg ro the onJcr Ila^tunsj what 
in vain for grul)s, slugs^ and j dul you do? 
worms ; I won!' I have been | (ftouj. h'rom tliat time 1 l»o- 
gUid even of some carrion — the ! <‘ame u student. I set to work 
carea.se of a .small bird iiiat j to find out what order I did 
might ha\e died hy uceiUetit — belong to, and to notice otiior 
or 1 would not have minded j birds. The three p.Trlicnlars 
])ecking a few grains— when, a.s j which 1 had obscvvctl )n myself 
i was grumbling to myself, 1 ; and the Magpie, 1 also found 
taw ii Magpie with a .straw in | in the Sparrow, the Kook, the 
its mouth. Ca-ii-uw! I ex- ! Jackilaw, the Tiulllinel). the 
chiifiied, that bini is not un- 1 Stalling, ChaflTmcli, Goldlineli, 
like me; and 1 began to think. i l/mnet, Lark, Swallow, ilird 
Not having eaten anything f«»r' '^f Paradise, Canary-bird, Tom- 
11 longtime, T was in the nioodj tit, 'rhiu.sh. liUckbird, lied- 
for eontcin]ihili(»n. I»oil, and as' ainnziug number 

ir. And why did >ou think of other little songsters. All 
that the Magpie was like your- ' of these I have since proved to 
sell ? • I Ijeloiig to Order 2, the Perddng'- 

Ci'oi*'. In the fir-it pluee, it Birds. 
h.'id loui slender and ilexible | • W. Do you mean to say' that 
tex'N, with long, .slender, and all those birds would edt 
sliglitly-enrve«l claws;" the lion as you do? 
liinder toe was plaecd on the Ctotr. No, no. I ought w 
same Ic't cl with the front oiie.s, .‘*ay that my tribr are almost 
and was long; so that the foot liic only eairion-fecdois in the 
wa.s fitted for gra.sping and order. ‘•Some eat wimjetl in^ 
perching. Thus 1 found that, sftt.s; others oat (pubs and 
like myself, it .‘«pent much ol tvomis, as I do; oilier'^, so/'/, 
its time on the trees. ’JI 10 puipif fruit si\\\i\brnirn; others, 
whole toriii of my body and i other.-. r>;/tt(/blr Ju)n:s; 

wing< had almost led me to others kill and eat yvniuj ami 
.siippo.so that we belonged to s/nail funis; and nilicrs cat 
the order Jlnptorcs^ or birds of foisl of a mixed rfiriracter ” 
prev, which tlie Kagle has de- i may toll you, too, th.U the 
bcrihed; but there were throe of all tj|C.se hird.s are dif- 

tliings ttgnin.st ns: tir.sl, wc lind feivm. Most of them Iho 111 
the in\oternle habit of /wnr/t- 1 the trees or in busli'^s ; and 
mp; secondly, thongli oiir elnws they have great skill in flic art 
arc sliarp, iliey are not retrac- of iiesl-biiilding. One or two 
fik ; ami, tliiidly, wo eaniiot l>uild on the ground, others 
resi'st the temptation of eating i/iirrow in the sandy caitli, and 
a lijltlo vegetable food now and otheis lasten their iiest< to 
then, when we aie liuugiy, houses ainl ehimnoys. They • 
wlueh the binls ol' the liiut genernlly furnish their. dwell- j 
order never condescend to do. mgs with a great nuiiihcr of eggs, 
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and liojii ilivin (lioy somotiincs H*. Whut sort of a beak have 
jirijanr*' two broodb of yoiiii)? thov? 

une»« 111 ihi* year. Croff. Here is the hcak of 

Yon may notice, lastly, of an wmnivorous bird; or joii 
the pert liii.;?-birds, that nearly may look at wy beak, which is 
all have boauiiful voices, ami a nnicli like it. 
prent la‘‘te tor sinpinp. In fact, You see that 

it you look firnonp^t the iiaiiie.** the inaipiH i»f , ^ 

1 have inoiilioncd. you \Mil see this beak is 
that the sonp-^ters 0*1 thiM coun- nor nofclied ; 

! tiy heloiip aiiiio»t cMirircly to is islhereforo ' - 
niir order. Have % ou not IuminI said to he 
the molodions A\ai!’l!iips of the entire. The * 

Link, the lilaekbird, theThiii^h, shajic of the 

the t ’unary, the bus 1 imH beak is that 

not antici|i;itc. Eieii my own t>! a roar. Now, the Latin w'ord 

voice , for heak is iosft'vjii; ihciefore 

IE. f/u-int f the division which consists of 

Cl (nr. Von may lanph, sir! birds widi cone-shaped hills is 
but how do \ou know tiuit your culled (^iNinosriucs. 
tiotc IS a coircct one? 1 have 1 tmiy add concerning the 
been ‘•|ujkcn ot as ‘‘lioaise,” Conirostres that they are dis- 
hut such words arc ipm»rance; linpiii'^licd hy the bum of lla ir 

« ra never kti^iwn wh.it it i*-- j feet a;* well as tlaur lulls. 'J'hcir 
VC a cold. l~v iiut the j feel are •‘ocon^tniclt-d that tin y 
nal allusion to hi.s voice * '-an w, ilk on tin* prouml alniosL 
seemed to have c.iii'sed .-ucli 1 as c.i-ily a.s tho} can perch upon 
mortification to the sju-aKer, ! branches. Do }ji)U know why 
that he was unable to pro- 1 that is ? 

ceed.) IE, Yes; because the insects 

L. I tliink, Mr, (’row, that ' and pruh.i whiidi they eat Jnc 
it was \er\ rude oi Willie to i in tin: prouiid. 
lanpli at your voiee. I think I (.'^ow. 'I'rne. 'J’lie, second divi- 
tliat the cawinp of tlic rooks ! sioii in the older consists of lords 
ami ciows is tlic sweetest music . whicli h*cd on mmU hints and m- 
ol the country. j .sects'. Here i.'> one of ibeir bills. 

(hnir. I Vn/tnif! 13 ut now , li ufyou soo, . ^ 

I must eoinpietc the account of ; like that of a , ' ' 

my order. i bird of prey, (3 " ' ' 

After 1 had observed these | and has a 
hi id;, fora lonp time, 1 w'asahlc | notch or 
to arrange the order into four,tot>!h in the // 

divisions. I noticed, first, that upper man- 
a preat number were ibbic. 'I’lic Latin word fwr 

7 ous (scod-cating), or oniniroi ovs tooth i.s fim.'t; tlicrefbrc il-c 
(eatinp vanouJlBroods) : and, division of looth-lulleil buds is 
secomlly. th.it all these were called lJKNTiuoSTai'..s. 
alike ill the form of the beak. Jlcrc ia the bill of a Hiini- 
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ining-bird — a member of the 
third 

hioll. Mobt 
of t Ij c s c 
l>irdH Buck 
up vegeta- 
ble juices 
for food; so 
they do not 
want notch- 
ed This bill, you «ec, is 

long and slender. From the 
li.itin word tenuis^ slender, we 
call the slender-billed perehers 
'J’liNlIIllOKTUEB. 

The birds of the fourth dh i- 
sion have ga[iii]g beaks. Here 
is the bill of a Swallow tliat I 
once knew. 1 have often seen 
her darting 
til rough the 
air with her 
bill wide 
open! This 
bill used to 
serve her us 
a trap to catch the swift insects 
when (lying. The Latin word 
for divided, or gaping, is ySssus. 
'I’hc division of perching-birds 
with gaping bills is therefore 
called Kissikobtueb. 

ir. If you have time, Mr. 
(h'ow, we should like you to 
till us about the birds wliieh 
belong to each tribe. 

<*ruw. 1 will do so with |||ca- 
sure. 

Tiiinn 1.— CosinosTRES. j 

The (irst tribe, Coniros- 1 
TRRS, contains niany iinpor- 1 
tant families. That to which 
I belong is called the Crow 
family, or t 'oiivin.K. Tlic prin- 
cipal inembcrs arc myself and 
t\w Hooded Crou% the the 
Jaridau\ the Mayjdcf the Jif/y, 
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and the Chough or Ked-leggcd j 
Crow. j 

The second family of the tribe • 
contains the StarliTig, tlic Aus- ; 
tralian Bower-bird^ tlie Graklo, 
and others. The Graklc is very , 
useful in the Indian isles, be- ' 
cause it feeds upon locusts, ' 
which arc so destructive iu 
those countries. 'These birds 
have not much voice of their 
own, but they may be taught 
to sing, and even to talk. They 
nil feed upon worms, insects, 
grubs, &c. ; and they are, in 
fact, something like miniature 
Crows— their bills are perhaps j 
more slender They are called I 
the Starling Jamihf^ or Stuk- ! 

HULK. ’ i 

T'he third family of Coniros- i 
ires is a very large one. liow 1 
frequently 1 have observed 
them in (he fields, vvoodla||||L { 
hedgerows, and groves ; ol|p|r i 
the summer evening, have sat ' 
and listened to their beautiful t 
song! They are all little crea- 1 
tiircs, and feed mostly on grains f 
and seeds ; they arc, tliereforc, I 
provided with hard bills, and ’ 
arc known as tlic hard-billed ' 
mirlderg. The principal are — ; 
the licd-polf, the Linnet^ the 
Lark, the Buntbigs, the Spar- ^ 
row, the Jlatrjiuvh, the JiuU- 
Jinch, the Holdjinvh, the Ca- [ 
uarg, the Tatiagent, and the i 
Cro.sslnU. They form the I'aniily 1 
of Fiiichvs, or 1 *' ringillid / i :. " • I 

1 may add rc'specting this ^ 
family that scarcely any of 4 
j them migrate, for I suppose j 
you know that many birds leave 
[the country during winter for I 
warmer cliii!i4N< ' 

L. Tlicn how do they live | 
during the hard winter? | 
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Croft*. I will tell vdik You 
liuve lieanJ m many former 
that fat is necessary to 
.'Mpply carbon for respiration. 
Vou may remember how, when 
the Autumn comes, the hedge* 
liog, and many other aiiiinals 
that are iorpid during the 
Winter, cat an abundance of 
lood before they go to sleep. 

Ion. IremcMiiber; and when 
they wake up in the Spring 
they are very lean. 

Crow. True. Now, in the 
Autumn, when the berries and 
grain arc ripe, nil the little 
birds become very fat. Tlicy 
cannot lay up a store for the 
winter, as the S(piiirel can; 
but they store up the iiourish- 
luvMit wiiliin their bodies.^ 

IK. Which is a very good 
] dan, bccan.'^c it then cannot 
im|ften away from them. 
^mow. No;" but this fatness, 
like too mueli of a good thing, 
olton tufns out for their misfor- 
tune. The nourishment which 
would sujjport them during the 
winter is also good for the .•'iip- 
port of man! Just at this time 
of tin: year man fiinl^hem to 
he useful as ortkleUfy food. 
1 . 1 the neighbourhood of Dun- 
si. ilile, for instance, iinmonse 
numbers of Sky-larks axc taken 
and killed, and sent to the 
London market ; more larks 
are brought over from Holland, 
u lierc many Bunlhujs arc also 
fattened for fooil. 1 certainly 
think it is a very hard ease fur 
tlie birds to be used for such a 
purpose. 

L. Very. Yet, do you know, 
that their fat docs not always 
supply heat enough to resist 
the cold? I read a longtime 


‘‘go, in some work (I forget it'- 
name), of a naturalist who 
found a tiumbor of small birds 
wliich.liad all luiddletl togetlier 
to keep one niiother warm; but 
it was all of no use — the • uM 
was too strong for them, and 
they perished. 

CVoic. Ah ! I never heard of 
that. The ither familic."' of 
Coniro.Mtrcs are — the llinis 

(rAliADiSKiiiA:), and 
pic UornhiUn (IJi;cekii»*',) — 
init i must hasten on to the 
second tribe of our order. 

TrIUE 2.— DENTIKOaiUES. 

The Tooth-billed JJirds live 
alino*st entirely on animal foi^d. 
'Diis you would siipjiosc to lx; 
the ca.se from the not dies in 
the upper mandibles of their 
beaks, 'riicy not only eat in- 
sects juid worms, but some 
feed on small birds and rep- 
tiles*. 

'riie first family contains tin* 
Noihtiiujalc, the JHacl-r ip^ tin* 
the (ivUirn-cn sfiil 
Wren, tiie ir/icat and 

Stonr-chaty I lie Jfrdyr-SpantWy 
the ritmousCy the Wuytuils. ami 
other-?. Tlic.se very inm li re- 
.vcmbic the Finches of tin.; tiiln; 
Conirostros; but, a.s tin y dt> not 
cat bard grains, tlicir notdied 
beaks arc not bard; and thc^c 
families are known as tin- 
soft •hilled Warhldrsy or S\i.- 

VlAD.Is:. 

The second family of Dcnli- 
ro.strc.s contuin.s the Connnon 
Thrush y tlic' Golden Tbru.di. 
the Jilackbird, and tlie Moi k 
ing-bird. They are c.illi d lin 
Thrush familyy or Timoio i:. 

The third familv contains tbe 
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various Fly-catc/icrs, and is 
siyled MusciCAPiDifi. 

The fourth family contains 
the various birds callcd»67ifl^- 
tererSf which are known as the 
Ampblidas. 

The fifth and last famil/con- 
tains the largest and most rapa- 
cious of the Oentirostrea. They 
'are called Shrikes^ or Butcher- 
birds (Laniad.e). The notch 
in their bill is more marked 
thiiif in those of the other fa> 
inilics ; and they arc just Jis 
much allied to the Birds of 
Prey as the Crows (of ilie tribe 
(h>nirostres) arc. Ah ! the 
Butcher- birds certainly arc 
cruel cr(.*atufcs ! I once saw 
a sight which 1 shall never for- 
get. I saw a {Shrike Hying 
down from its nest, which was 
built upon a \ory high tree; 
she settled on a perch, and sat 
iiiotioiilcss, watching for her 
jirey. After a long time, a 
small, quiet bird was seen liop- 
ping about on a hedge, and she 
suddenly darted down upon it. 
When she had seized and killed 
it, she had the cruelty to stick 
it upon a large Ihoyn, w hich she 
fixed tlirougli the poor thing’s 
body. She then amused her- 
self by tearing it to pieces with 
Jier sliarp-toothcd beak, eating 
now ami then a piece at her 
leisure. 1 have since found 
that this is quite a common 
tiling with sdnie Shrikes ; that 
some take their prey home to 
their nests to be eaten — no one 
knows how; that others even 
attiick young rabbits, striking 
the back of their sknll with 
their bills, while others prowl 
about ill the bushes aiie under- 
wood, stealing great quantities 
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of ^lod killing poor birds , 
who may be sickly or weak. ! 
Buhl this is too inhuman an act [ 
to he talked about ; let us talk f 
of the third tribe, I wouldn’t | 
be a Shrike! 1 

L. Not for the worlds I sup- ! 
pose? i 

Crow, No, indeed. j 

Tribe 3. — Pishirostres. 

This tribe includes the Goat- 1 
mucker family (Caprimuj.gid*e), ! 
such as the Whip-poor- WiV ami i 
i\\t Night-Hawk X\\fi Swallow j 
f iinily (IJjRiJNDiNiDiE), such as I 
i\\iiCuimiwn Swallowj the Hoyso 
Swallow (or Martin)^ the Saiid 
Martin^ and the Swift. 

You would like very much . 
to hear ahoutT this inte- 
resting family— of the rapid 
llight of the Swifts, which 
on ilie w ing for si.\tccii Iflvs 
together, and Hy at the roteof 
loo miles an hour. , 

W. Tliat is at the' rate of 
1,600 miles per day! 

Crow, Yes. Think, then, how 
many countries Hicy could tra- 
verse if they continued in a 
straigh^ine. Yon may sup- 
pose hW light of body these 
iit^e cieaturcs must be. U'he 
Black Swift spreads out its 
wings to the extent of eighteen 
inches, yet it does not weigh 
more than an ounce. I should 
like to tell you of the edible 
birdd'-tmts built by the Sw'al- 
lows of Java;* but we must 
talk of the otlier families. 

The third family of the 
Fissirostres are tlie Tod us 
(Todiba*:) ; but the only num- 
bers that visit the temperate 


See Fireside Facts, page 88. 
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I parts of the world are the 
jRotlers; the others arc found 
in tropical climates. 

The fourtli family are beauti- 
ful birds. How well I rcineniber 
my fii-st acquaintance with one 
of its members ! It was on a 
sultry afternoon, when I was 
sauntering about amongst the 
sh.'uly trees by a river-side; for 
I I had nothing particular to do. 
I was watching the running 
water, and the shadow of an 
overhanging bough, which 
.«!ccined to dance on the sur- 
j fiec, when, as I looked, a 
J beautiful bird, with a brilliant 
green coat, which was very 
I .smooth and glossy, settled on 
, one of the branches. Ho was 
; a round, podgy-shaped fellow, 

. witli a body rather large, small 
i foot, a shortened tail, a short 
1 tlii(i neck, and unusually long 
l)iiyPAs he stood still looking 
intently in the neater (“you 
vain creature ! ” I thought, “you 
arc admiring your beautiful 
self;” but 1 forgot that the 
water was in motion), I had 
, rime to observe that his hill was 
four-sided, and daggcr-likc. He 
uas pointing it downward.s to 
the w'atcr, and was as motiun- 
lasc a.s a cat wiitching for a 
inou.se, Avhcii suddenly lie was 
gone ! So quickly, that 1 could 
not see him, he had plunged 
; headloug into the water; and 
j and in less than a minute he 
, was up again witli a minnow 
between the mandibles of liis 
beak. Then he was very busy! 
Tic was all bustle and motion! 
Without liolding it loosely, he 
lot the lisli pass through his 
, bill until he fairly held it by 
j its tail. He then shook it, and 


struck its head smartly against 
the brancli three or foi^* times, 
until it was dead. Ho was then 
going to gulp it down at one 
mouthful, when he appeared to 
alter his mind. He thought it 
seemed a tender fish, and ho 
carried it olf to his little ones 
at homo. 

Adu, Where did he live? 

Crow. In th*i bank — 

W. Wli.it! in the City? 

Crow. N'o, no ; in the bank 
of the %trcam; his nest was 
sitiiutcd in a hole. I have 
found that the Kiiiglislicr, after 
itjias eaten, disgorges the bones 
and scales, and other parts of 
its prey which are uudigestiblc. 
The Puff-bird.it and the Jnen- 
nmrs of South America also 
belong to this tribe, wliicli i.s 
called the Kinr/Jisficr tribe, or 
ArCEDTNIDyl::. • 

The fifth family of ITissiros- 
tros arc tlie Unt -vntcrs^ or Mk- 
RoriD.K. ITioy are found in 
Atutlralia and other parts of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. One, 
the Common Heo-entcr, some- 
times comes over to England 
during tlie suinincr; it is of a 
I beautiful sea-green colour, with 
a golilcn-ycllow neck, and a 
half-collar of black. It not only 
eats bees, but wasps. 

Tkibk 4. — Tbnuirobtres. 

The families of tlie slender- 
billed birds are mostly foreign- 
ers. The principal are— ( 1 ) the 
fTummhifj hind family ^ orTuo- 
ciiii.ioA<: ; the iiumrning o( lhi'< 
family is caii.scd by the rapid 
motion of their wings ; (:!) 
the Sun-birdsj or Cinnykiu.e, 
nhich are noted for their spuik- 
ling plumage and rapid inove- 
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nicnts ; (3) the Honeymekers. 
or Mii^lPiJAGiD^ ; (4) the 

lloopoBS^ or IJptJPioyr:; (.5) fhe 
CrcLpers, or Certiiiauac, in 
which are included the Kiiro- 
))(‘an WrenSj the J^uthalch^ the 
I Lyrc-tailfd lUrd of Australia, 
j and Olliers. Some of these fa- 
I inilies arc ‘hij'lily interesting; 
j hilt. 1 feel; at this protracted 
, hour of the evening, that 
j 1 should be intruding too 

’ nuudi on (Here tlic Crow 

was iiUeriupted by a clapping 
of hands, a thumping of feet 
and umbrellas, and othersounds, 
and a general rising from their 
seats on the part of Willie, 
Ada, and the rest of the com- 
pany—all of which signs meant 
, ** Yes, he would be intrud- 
ing” — and tlie meeting ab- 
. I nptly terminated. 

'J'he iullowiiig memory lesson 
wj*ittcn by Papa after the 
meeting bad gone to bed.) 

' Memory Lesson 27.— -BIIIDS. 

I Ordar 2. — Insessoues. 

I ( Perching Birds.) 

j The birds of this order arc 
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knoten (1) hy having four sUn- 
dcT and flexible toes, icith long i 
and slightly- curved daws, which 1 
are fitted for grafting; {^)th(.y 
are smaller than the Maptorcs: i 
(3) they are graminivorous and ; 
omnivorous; and (4) most of ' 
them have beautiful powers of 
song. I 

The order is divided into four | 
tribes. t 

1. The Cone-billed birds, or i 

CoNiROSTUES, including the fa- ] 
milies of Crows, Starlings, 
Finches, Birds of Paradise, ; 
and Ifornl/ills, i 

2. 77/c Tooth-billed birds, o?' 

I ])ENTinobTRE8, including the , 

' families of Soft-hilled Wfirblffr.s. . 
the Thrushes, the Fly -catchers, i 
and the, Shrikes. * , 

3. The Cleft-billed bird.s, or ! 
Ki s.siR( )ST«E8, including the. fa- | 
milies of Coat -suckers, Sjcal- j 
lows, Todies, Kingfishers, and ’ 
Bee- eaters. 

4. The Slender-billed birds, 
iw’Teniiirostrks. including the. 
familiPJt of Humming-birds, 
Stin-MnLs, Honey -suckers. Hoo- 
poes, and Creejiors. 


THANKFULNESS. 

AiiitfrOTiTY King! whoso wondrous hand 
Supports the weight of sea and land ; 
Whoso grace is such a boundless store, 
No heart shall break that sighs for more. 

Thy providence supplies my food. 

And ’tis thy blessing makes it good; 

My soul is nourish'd by thy word, — 

Let soul a- 'I body praise the Lord I ** 
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18 th Week. FSISAY. Arithmetic. 


MULTIPLICATION. 


AJ{r. I fxN understand iiuil- 
! tij>Iicatioii now. Will you 
! ple^jsc fjivc me some examples? 
! J\ Yes ; but bclbre doing so 
; I may .'is well mention one or 
1 two names which arc given to 
i the different parts of a miilti- 
^ plication sum. In the last 
j Mini, iho part mnltipli-.d, the 
I £4 12s. Cl<l.— -is called the Miir.- 
■iii»r.rcANi> ; the nuin4)er 5, by 
; which yon iniiltiply, is called the 
nuMii'LiKu; while the number 
which is produced by multiply- 
iiiLT the multiplicand is called 
the rnouuCT. 

I Ri'vrcixe 14.— Multiiujcatiox. 

\ If three hags con tui II 180 marbles 

cMch, liow many do they cuntuin 
altogether? 

There are eight windows in one 
house, and each contains sixteen 
panes of glass ; how many panc'* 
uf glass are there altogether? 

Our clock struck thirteen nine 
limes; how many htrukes did it 
strike ? 

Four boys went out for a walk, 
and each walked It miles; Jiow 
many did they walk ultugetlier ? 


C.-)9 

^C12 

390 

2 

• 3 

3 

I.J18 

1234 

793 

890 

378 

974 

5 

7 

U 

4180 

2040 

8700 

4SG 

CS7 

758 

3 

4 

5 

— 

— 


713 

507 

609 

JO 

12 

8 

— — 

■ .. - 

■■■ ■ 


4276 

64321 

75208 

4 

6 

3 

9J63 

43250 

74S79 

7 

0 

JO 

45087 

C3875 

47.‘1S9 

11 

0 

12 


Multiply S75 to by 4 

— 7 

— 9 

— 0 

— 3 

— .5 

— 10 

—11 

— 13 

Exercise l.'J.— C omtounu JIul- 

TfrUCATfON. 

What do 4 Ihs. of liuttcr conio to 
at l.v. Jr?, per Ih.? 

What do () lha. of tea come to at 
5s. 3r/. per lb. ? 

What do 7 gallons of spirits 
come to at C«. 0//. per gallon ? 

J*atrick gets Ijr. 0/7. per day; 
how much is that in (5 ihiAs ? 

A grocer houglit 1 2 cwt. of smrar, 
for which he paid £3 Oif. 7^^/. 
per cwt.; Low much did lie iniy 
in all? 

1 bought eight dozen pair of 
gloves at 2.V. 3r/. per pair; what 
did the wliolc cost me? 

A farmer bought 12 cows ; they 
cost linn £9 12^. G</. each; Jiow 
much did they nil coino to? 

nought 11 barrels of herrings at 
£1 8.T. 7^(1. each; wliub did (J.c 
wdiole cost ? 

nold eight oxen, and gained ujion 
each £2 llj. 7J ^//. ; how much did 
1 gain ? 

nought 11 loads of hay at .413 
17 j. 7i1f/. each load ; how much dirl 
they como to ? 
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A farmer paid in rent £246 16 a. 

■RMBMi 


Gd, every year ; how much did he i 



pay the landlord in tbo course of 
nine years? 

£ B. d. £ 8. ‘d. 

mm 


64 7 41 87 16 8J 

2 4 

78 16 7J 

11 

07 16 lOi 

0 

128 14 8i 231 6 11 



79 18 41 43 14 7i 

' 68 10 ll-i 

39 19 C» 

C 7 

8 

6 


f 


THE BEGGAIt-BOY. 

I’m A poor liitlo bep^gar, my mother is dead ; 

My father is cruel and gives mo no bread : 

O’er London’s wide streots nil (he day long I roam, 

And when night comes on, 1 have not any home. 

I would not bo idle, liko some wicked boys, 

So I got nio A basket with trinkets and toys ; 

Nobody was e'er more industrious than T, 

Nobody more willing to sell if you’ll buy. 

In summer^ gay (lowers and nosegays I sell, — 

Sweet cowslips, and roses, and jasmines to smell : 
■Walercresscs for breakfast, fresh gather’d anti green. 

From bad weeds and hemlock pick’d careful and clean. 

But alas ! ’tis in vain that I mournfully cry, 

And hold out my basket to all who pass by ; ^ 

I fancy they’re thinking of other elTairs, 

For they seem not to notice me or my wares. 

Oh had I a coat, if it wore ever so old, 

This poor trembling body to screen from Iho cold ; 

Or a hat from the weather to shelter my head, 

Or an old pair of shoes, or a morsel of bread. 

the evening I wander, all hungry and cold, 
pjtnd the bright Christmas fires through the windows behold : 
« * Ah, while the gay cirolcs such comforts enjoy, 

They think not u. taie a poor perishing boy 1 

TATLOn. 
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19th Week. 


HONDAT. Natural History. 


BIRDS. 

|| Order 3. — Soansores. (Clmhintji»birds.) 


D Tnr. adjournod mooting of 
AfJ;i and Ikm* iVieiids Jiaving 
asscmbloJ, tilt* parrot provided. 



Alin’s Farrut. 


The parrot, on rising to his 
porch, said that the standing 
order for the day was— the, 
consideration of the third order 
of ij f iiDs. I shall therefore, he ' 


said, call upon iny acquaintance, 
the IVoet/pctto’," to address the 
meeting. 

The w'ood'pcokor hereupon 
gave two or tliree loud tap.s 
with his beak. Ho admitted 
that he belonged to the third 
I order, and knew most of its 
j members; but he added, I haye 
i been privileged to hoar the in- 
! troductory address of an abI6 
and learned friend, the parrot. 
After such ehxjueuco I should, 
I am sure, feel it to be quite 
out of place for me to attempt 
any description of our order 
while he is present. 

' The parrot now came for- 
ward with a profound bow. 
(See Hit.) 

I must say, he began, that 
my feelings on the present 
occasion are of no common 
order. I cheerfully take upon 
ino the duties which have been 
j so modestly declined. You all 
know that I am exceedingly 
fond of talk. 

The birds of our order may 
be at once known by their 
claws. Look at those of my 
friend the woodpecker, or thy 
own claw. You sec that we 
are able, whenever wn wish, , 
to turn V)iie of our toes back- 
w^ard; then we have two behind 
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and two in front. We are 
also able to cling firmly to 
a perch, but we are not well 
able to walk on the ground, 
or to fly. We are adapted 
rather for living on the trees, 
whero spend most of our 
lives. In other respects the 
birds of this order are much 
unlike each other. They differ 
in their food and appearance. 

Look at my friend the wood- 
pecker, how unlike myself he 
IS ! The first time that I met 
him I waadn a thick wood, and 
was perched on the top of a 
decayed old tree. 1 was startled 
by hearing a tapping, noise; 
and if I hud learned to* talk as 
I do now, I should have said 
“ Come in ! ” 

Ada, Which would not have 
been suitable. 

Parrot, Perhaps not ; but 
when 1 looked about I saw 
the woodpecker walking up a 
branch whicli was almost per- 
pendicular. I wondered ho 
did not fall, but then I noticed 
that jhiii two hind toes prevented 
him from slipping backwards. 
1 le w'as further kept up by his 
stiff tail, Avhich formed a famous 
support for his body to rest 
upon. It just answered the 
purpose of a stick, such as a 
traveller often takes with him 
when journeying up a mountain. 

\V. Yes; when you are walk- 
ing up a hill, if you push behind 
witli a slick it helps you up 
very much. And then, when 
a heavy cart is being dragged 
up hill, if vou put a little stone 
underneath the back part of 
the wheel, it prevents it from 
rolling downward. * 

Parrot, And the wt ^d- 
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pceker*s tail answered the same 
purpose. 1 noticed his hmk 
as he tapped. It was not 
liooked like mine, but was more 
wedge-shaped ; it sectned to 
answer the purposes of a ham- 
mer and a chisel. 

A/la, But pWse tell me what 
he tapped the wee for. 

Parrot. To find out whether 
it contained any insects. He 
seemed to know that the branch 
was not sound, and that the rot- 
ten bark was loose. So when ho 
had tapped, he li.stfiu'd to dis- 
cover whether there were any 
insoctA between the bark and 
the wood, There ivere some ! 
llis tapping noise had fright- 
ened them, and lio heard their 
motions as they tried to ri;n 
away. lie peeked at the bark, 
and quickly chipped od‘ a pii'ce, 
as easily as a carpenter would 
with a chisel. The insects, 
too, had made haste ; most of 
them bad crawled underiK^ath 
the bark further up the branch. 
But if they thought that tlu*y 
had then escaped they wen> 
mistaken, for the woodpecker 
thrust his tongue undervvath 
the Intrk to catcli them. 

Ada. Wliat wa.s the good of 
doing that ? 

Parrot. Why, his tongue was 
cavered with a sticky slime ; 
it'w%s also vorv long, and was 
armed with barbs, like tlio teeth 
of a rake. When he withdrew' 
it from underneath the bark it 
had many insects sticking to it. 

L. That is a curious way to 
catch insects! It reminds me 
of tho account of the Aul-tiuUry 
in the 8th order of Mammals. 

Parrot. Yes. 1 should add 
that I once called on my friend 
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the woodpecker, ainl was siir- toos, t he Love-birds, the I.ories, 

{ irised at hi.'> nest. His estab- &c. These are known as the 
Lshment was quite unfurnished. Parrot tribe, or Psittacid.«. 
luid was merely a hole pecked The third family of climbing- 
in the soft wood of an obi tree, birds are the Toucans, or Rham-. 
Mrs. Woodpecker had livid two riiASTinss. They are kn>»wn 
or three eggs, but there was I by their long curved bills, 
nothing soft between them and ! which however are very light, 
the bare wood. ^ j They are found principally in 

The various kind of 1 tropical America, w'here they 

/’s, the irr//«e(;X*.and others, ,cat fruit, small hirdit, and eggs. 
form t!io W<itodpecker-family | The fourth tribe in tmr order 
of vlimbing-birds, or Pioio*. i arc the Cuckoos, or Circuiin-p. 

The .s(‘cond family of climb- | They visit Britain during the 
iiig-binU are the AirroLs. i summer, .aild feed on inserts. 
Our family feed principally on | worms, ami soft fruits. The 
fruit, seeds, and honey. Like, other important members qf 
the woodjicekers wre thrive best | this family are the . Cowemes 
in the tropical and warmer I of America, and the /wdim^or^, 
temperate climates. Our beaks; or Honey-guides,, of Africa, 
are not like those of the wood- j The latter birds are celebrated 
pecker ; see how short an 1 1 for the habit of guiding tl»9 
curved mine is! — the I natives to the haunts of the 

mandible is ])<»euruirly hooked. ! wild bees*. 

My claws, too, arc worth no- I 

Memory Xessm-, 2r7t J^lTlDS, 
Orour 3. — dcANMaKs. 

The. b'trds af this order are 
I can grasp with them. Their distimjnished (1) by their' toes, 
“ prchi'iisilo ” power is such which they can arrange, so' as to 
lliat I am ijuitc rciniu-kable fur have two in front and two behind. 
climbing ami swinging. 0;i (2) They are neither good flers 
this account, and on account '^nor good walhtrs, but are better 
our abode in tlic trees, aw \Jitteil f*tr an ^^arboi\aP* hf^- 
trilx* has been compared ta {'<) Thrtf differ very much in 
that of the monkeys in t\a^ tlaor food and structure.'* 
class Mammals. Tlio differenj. The jmnripal families of the 
families with whicli I ,am quite order are the P arhots, the 
connected are the MacCaws, Wooupeckeiw, the Toucans, 
the Parroquets, the Cocka- and tfie Cuciloo. 

God gives his raercics to ho spont; 

Your honrd will do your souLuo good; 

Gold is a blessing only lent, * ♦ 

Repaid by giving others food. 
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licing. \, iilike birds in general 
1 sometimes use iny claws for 
holding my food to my month. 
You know, too, how firmlv 
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Ordeb 4.— The Scratching Birds. (^Easores.) 


Parrot, As chairman of the 
arljourned meeting to consider 
the order of scratching birds, 
allow me to introduce to your 
notice the Tl'RKEY-Cock, from 
America, who will describe to 
you 

Cock (coming forwanl). Al- 
low me to introduce myself ! 



'JllC f’ocll. 

I have much pleasure in 
doing so. If ever you have 
seen mp scratching on a dung- 
hill — (But the speaker was not 
allowed to proceed. He was 
stopped by the chairman, who 
declared that he had committed 
atymciilled-for act of rudeness 
whole assembly cried 
Dotal with him! 
jf/fFH him out ! 

The Turkey ■ cock behaved on 
the ocfa^^ion with some'dignity. 
He became very ret. in the 
20‘2 


wattles which hung iVom his 
head, and the spread>out appear- 
ance of his feathers and tail 
expressed indignation ; but he 
had too much comfortable self- 
importance to a<;hnowlcdgc that 
he was disturbed. 

But the cock maintained his 
ground; he answered the chair- 
man by remarking — cock-a- 
dooftle doo — the Turkey on his 
part asserted gobble'^ gohhk - 
gobble^ by which he was under- 
[ stood to say that the cock was 
I nothing but a Chartist, a dis- 
gusting stump-orator ; — and 
wUjh this he quitted themccting. 

The cock now seeing that lie 
had gained the day, had no 
objection to apologi'^c for the 
step ho had taken. He said 
that it was a very r.ash one— >a 
mere impulse ; and that he 
regretted it very much ; “but,” 
he added, “ns I am here, it 
may be ns well perhaps for me 
to proceed — 

I am (began the cock) the 
representative of the Rasores. 
In our order are included — 
♦Turkeys? Yes, Turkeys, Fowls, 
(I am a mate fowl) Feacoeks, 
Fheasants, Fartridges, Quails, 
and Guinea-fowls. Besides tliesc 
arc all kinds of Figcoiis, Curas- 
sow- birds, Grouse, Sheath- 
bills, and others. 

I, dare say you have seen (I 
am afraid you may have tasted) 
some of these birds. You may 
easily SCO how wc arc dis- 
tinguished from the preceding 
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orders. (1.) We are made to 
pass our time on the ground, 
therefore we have not much 
power of^yiwflr— onr wings are 
weak. (2.) We subsist chiefly 
on grains and seeds. We often 
have to procure these by 
scratching ; so you sec that 
our c;|asB are furnished with 
short, strong, and bent nails, 
which are just fitted for that 
purpose, ifo doubt yon have 
noticed me in the farm-yard. 
(3.) Our legs are long enough 
to allow us to walk tasUy on 
the ground, and (4) we have 
gizzards which arc very strong 
and muscular. You may re- 
member that when wc pick up 
the grains of barley which you 
throw down to us, we never stop 
to cjiew them. So you can 
understand that these graibs 
require a very strong gizzard 
to digest them. (3.) You may 
observe that we all have a large 
crop for retaining our food. 

(li) Our youny ones are worthy 
of notice. You will And that 
they arc hatched with their 
eyes wide open; they are, at 
that time, covered with downy 
feathers and arc able to run 
:ibout and take care of them- 
selves. 

Now, you know how man- 
kind tamed us (or nearly all 
of us)— you know how mankind 
w atcli over us, take care of us, 
love us, and eat us. Tell me 
then what quiet order of Mam- 
mals we resemble. 

X. I should say that you arc 
like Order 9, the Ruminating, 
Animals. 

Cock, A vciy respectable 
order— true; that is what I 
say. 


Are not the Ruminants pure 
vegetable feeders ? So are we. 

Hayc not the Ruminants a 
largo paunch as a store for 
their undigested food ? We 
also have a large crop. 

Are not the Ruminants do- 
mesticated and tlie companions 
of man ? So are we. Have not 
the Ruminants largo yteshy 
bodies which may be easily 
fattened ? So have wc. 

Arc not the Ruminants of 
service as food to man more 
than any other order of their 
class ? So are we. 

I It is said, too, that the Rumi- 
nanls have less intelligmco than 
other mammals ; people say 
also that we have less intelli- 
gence than other birds, dut^I 
chnnot judge on that subject ; 
1 had better at once describe 
to you the divisions of our 
order. 

The first division I shall 
mention is the Pheasant tribe, 
or PiiASiANiDJii:. I and all 
the Varieties of fowls, the 
Cochin China fowls, the ban- 
tams, and others, belong to 
the pheasant tribe. There is 
a peculiarity in this tribe 
which you may sec, particu- 
larly in my own self. Most 
tribes live together in pairs, 
one male and one female. Rut 
I am different ! I conic from ' 
the East ! In those parts man. 
is often not content with one 
wife. Such is the case with 
me. 1 am a mighty Sultan ! 
When I strut the farmyard 
the train of hens which belong 
to my harem follow and answer 
to my etuch-clucJc, 

W, But that is only when 
you have found something good 
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for them. 1 have seen the of *^1 - work, ^ or a gentle- 
hens run away from you. man? 

Cock, Never mind that. I No I here are three general 
wanted* you to observe that in and important facts respecting 
our tribe there is oniy one the Rasores. ' Add them to the 
male bird to sc^ eral females, six I gave you at first, and you 
instead of their being arranged will have nine. * 
in pairs. 7. They do not associate in 

Ion. fcuch as you see among pairs. (They arc “ polyga- 
the Ituiiiinants — one bull with mous.”) * 

several cows, and one ram in a 8. The male birds do not 
flock of sliccp. help to rear the yottng. 

Cock. That is true. I want 9. The males are distin- 
you to observe what dignity we guished by ornamental appeu- 
huve ! dages to their head and tad. 

X. Who ? But I see that we are get- 

Coelc. Wc male birds. In ting into -general particulars 
the privileged order of Rasores again, and I was talking about 
wc males never help to build the tribes oi‘ the order, 
the nest — we make the females The Pheasant ttihe (Phabi- 

do all that. We never sit on anid.«) includes the Fowl 
the eggs to hatch them, nor family, and the families of 
have anything to* do with the Pheasants, Partridges, Turkeys, 
business of the nursery. Ifow Quails, Peacocks, &c. 
inconsistent it would seem to ^’he Grouse tribe (Tethaok- 
sec a cock at work in a hen- i includes the Bhick Grouse, 

coop ; or to see him strutting Red Grouse, and Ptarmigans, 
about ns the father of a family, The Curassoiv bhds (CuA- 
with a tribe of little ones at his cida:) which ure found 
heels! No, no; it is far more many of the warmer parts of 
dignified for the Cock to go out South America ; and resemble 
for a walk! Look at the comb the Turkey and the Pheasant.,’ 
on my head, and t|jc wattles The Ssiheath-iills ('J’inaaiii/JR) 

under my ehiii ! Look at the and otlier birds whieli (but 

spurs on niybe^ls; the grace- j here the lecturer was^Jgno-* 
fill, flowing, ret^piMdent, and I minionsly interrupted by our 
di.stingiji.vliing'%»tiier8 of niyiouu re]>ortcr,*' who declared 
tail, ■ and say whether Na- ! that the lecture hud already 
ture made me as a maid- 1 filled throe pages.) 

CiiYEii’n by llio balmy breath of May, 

The ieailicr'U choirs fill every grove; 

The lieltls are dock'd with bloBaoins gay, j 

And herds in verduiit piastures rovo: ' 

SJiull man the general bli*j8 destroy, 

Or thankless pass those -leencs along? 

No ! coiT»« ifrith gratitude and joy, 

And join the universal song. Seck. 
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TUE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

VERtFORDSHUIE. 

• 

“ Mt ncjiR Childbek, to grow until their wood is nse- 
“ * What sort of a county is fill lor firing ; tlien they ore 
Hertfordshire f* said a farmer, cut down to make fagg(>ts. 
in reply to my question. 'Thfse faggots may be sold to 

** \Viien he had repeated this the bakers and brick-bnmcrs ; 
question, and thought about it, but the ]>rice they fetch does 
he told me, first, that there not repay for the injury they’ 
were no very high bills in the have done to the soil when 
county, but that it is ‘ undulat* growing.* 
in§,* (If you remember the “ ‘ Then,* 1 said, ‘ I would 
Latin word unduy a wave, you not have such tall hedges.’ 
may easily understand the word “ ‘ There are not near so many 

undulating — the surface slopes now as there fised to be. Neither 
up and down gently, without have we so many woods. A 
presenting any great variety of great part of the poorer soils 
height). {Secondly, he said, was once occupied with woods 
there are still a great many and coppices, w'hi% used to be 
woods and coppices; and, t^rd- cut about every ninth year, 
ly, there are many noblemen’s When they contained Sp^iish 
parks and pleasure-grounds. chestnut, which is valunl>lc for 
*‘*And the hedges, sir, arc fences ami hurdles, the produce 
worth noticing,* he added. ‘Did was considerable ; but niter all, 
you notice as you drove through unless you manage woods very 
the county how very rich and carefully the land does not 
woody it seemed ? Why the yield so much as wlien it is 
hedges and banks are so high, cultivated.* 
that sometimes, in a lane which “ * And that is why there are 
i.-? Imrdly broad enough for two not so n^ny woods now, 1 sup- 
carts to’pass, you cannot, when pose?* 

riding through, see over the “ ‘Yes; icooiMand is lesspro- 
licdge — not even if you stand fitalde than o7*a/;/e-lund or pas^ 
up in the cart.* mr'e-laiid. I should tell you, 

“‘Is that ii good thing, ora too, that wc have gardenAond. 
had thing ? ’ I said. in Hertfordshire. As we arc 

“ ‘ Rather bad, sir, because, near Middlesex, much of the 
don’t you sec, that where there .soil is highly manured to pro- 
arc such high banks and trees dace early crops of peas, pota- 
alongsidc of a field a great deal toes, and cabbages. These arc 
; of it must be shaded. It is sold for good ])riccs in the 
{ pleasant to walk in shady lanes, London markets.* 

. hut when the soil is thrown in “ ‘ There is iniicli gardmi- 
I the shade it is not productive. land In Middlesex for the .same 
i The trees ill the hedges arc left reason,* I said. ‘Have you 
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many fine rivers in Hertford- 
shire ? * 

“ * ; I can’t say so. The 

principal arc the Lett and the 
Colne. Neither river is very 
large; part of the N*‘w River 
also flows through onr county. 
You haven’t been to any of our 
towns yet, sir, have you 

* No,’ I said. ‘ I am going 
on to Hertford now,* 

“‘Then you’ll sec. a nice, 
quiet old place. There are a 
great many seliools in Hertford. 
’J'hcrc is a large and bc.autlful 
scliool-hoiise whicli is a branch 
of Clirist’s Hospital in London ; 
the junior blue-coat boys arc 
brought up here. Then there 
arc a free grammar- scliool, the 
(5rcon chnri^-school, two na- 
fioniil schools, another charity- 
school, one or two infant-schools, 
and other private dny-schools, 
1 should not forget to tell you 
of Haile rntiuY Collegb; per- 
haps you have lieard of that 
place, sir?’ 

“ ‘No, I have not,’ 

“‘That is one of the insti- 
tutions where young officers 
arc trained for service in the 
Kast India Company*^ army. 
There are about 100 students. 
There is a simiLir college near 
Croydon, called Addificomhe 
Conefje.' 

“ * Yes. I have been there,’ 
I replied. * 

“ ‘ You will not find many 
manufactures in Hertford,’ said 
my acquaintance; ‘but there 
is a brisk trade done there in 
com and malt ; tlie corn-market 
is one of the largest in the king- 
dom. 

^ “ ‘ St. Aldans is or • Df our 
best ton ns; it is verv ancient 
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andjjl^tcresting. It was built 
near Vmdamium — aii ancient 
town situated on the other side 
of the liver Ver. Vcnilamium 
wasasccne of dreadful shanghtcr 
in the times of Queen Boadiccn. 
It is said that liere, and in Lon- 
don and other pianos, the Bii- 
tons destroyed 70,000 Boinaii 
citizens.’ 

“ ‘ How is it that the ancient 
name, Verulani, was not kci>t 
up?* 

“‘The present name is de- 
rived from one of the citiaitiis 
■Tamed Albanus. He was the 
first Christian martyr in Eng- 
iand. He ^iifiered in the reign 
of the Boman Emperor Dio- 
cletian. He thus became a 
“saint;*’ and in the year 793 
an abbey was erected in honour 
of his name by Ofta, King of 
Mercia. 

“ ‘ St. Albans is famous be- 
cause two great battles in the 
Wars of the Boses were fouglit 
in the neighbourhood. In tlic 
first battle (14.')5) Henry VF. 
fell into the hands of the Vork- 
ists; and in the second (1461) 
his masculine wife, Margaret of 
Anjou, rescued him.* 

“‘1 think, do you know, 
that you’ll like St. Albans verv 
much when you go tlicrc. ’rhe 
old abbey church still remains. 
It is a very large place, indiM*d ; 
and contains St. CuthbcMt’s 
screen, and many remarkable 
monuments. You will like, tor?, 
the abbey gateway, and the 
ancient clock-tower. That old 
tower is a good subject for a 
picture,* 

“In fhc southern part of 
Hertfordshire is the town of 
Babnkt; it is named Chipping 
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lianut on the map. 4Iere 
niiutlicr great battle was fought 
in the Wars of the Roses. 
Kdwajhj IV., Duke of York, 
was the leader on one side, and 
tlie Karl of Warwick, the fa» 
inoiis ’* king-innker,” opposed 
him. The latter, how’ever, was 
and mail}' of the nobility 
with iiim. 

•‘At the extreme north of 
llertfurtshire is Hovston : part 
of the town is in Catubridge- 
sliirc. It has a good business in | 
corn and malt. On the downs | 
around the town the hoodi'd 
crow is found; it is called the 
lioyston crow by the inhabitants. 

JluitRiiAMPSTEAD is in the 
western part of the county; and 
in the extreme eastern dis> 
trict of the county is Bishop 
Stojitkoud. 

‘‘Ware is a clean country 
town. It is situated near Hert- 
ford. It has an immense trade 
in malt and ^oni. Ware is 
said to he so called from the 
weirs, or sluices, made as a 
jirotcction from the inundations 
of the sea. 

“ Tlie village of CiiEsnnNT 
is worthy of notice. Hero is a 
college for Dissentingniinisters; 
anrl ill the neighbourhood is 
Wnlihtm Crosx, This cross 
was originally built by King 
Kdw.ird I. It was made to 
mark the resting-place of the 
corpse of his wife Eleanor, on 
it!> way to Westminster Abbey 
to be buried. The next and 
last place at which it rested 
^\as (Jiiaring Crossy^ in London. 

“IIaitield is situated be- 


tween Hertford and Sc. Albans. 
Here is Ht^field^kousey one of 
the finest specimens of the an- 
cientfinansions of England ; it is 
built in the 'Elizabeij^an’ style. 

** These, dear children, are 
the principal interesting points^ 
in the history of Ilertford- 
shiro, which I gained partly 
from the Hci tfordshire fanner, 
and partly by observation. 

“ Xfiux faithful O^iend, 

“ IIe^y Youxo.” 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

(Position.) — TIertfordsiiirb 
is bounded on t/ie north by Cam- 
bridgeshire, on the south by 
Middlesex, on the ^east by 
JCssEX, and on the west by 
Buck IRQ UAMSniRE and Bbd- 

FORDSlllRE. 

(Soil.)— surface of this 
county is undulating and does not 
.present many steep hills. T'he 
high banks arul hedges^ and the 
woods and coppices for which 
it was once famous, are fast 
diminishing. 

(Rivers.)— principal rivers 
arc the Lea, the Colne, and a 
pari of the New River. 

(Towns.) — The. chief town ts 
Hertford, where there is a 
school-house for the junior Blue- 
coat school children of Chruit's 
Hospital, London, The other 
places of note are, St. Albans, 
Ware, Bebkhahpbtbad, Bi- 
shop Stortfobd, Barnht, 
lioYSToN, Cbeshunt, and Hat- 
field. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

SUCKlKailAJlSniKS. 

• 

** Mr DEAR Chiltirek, “And then his voice — the 

“As I was waiting for the steam-engine is like all hard- , 
train on the Aylesbury branch working people, he says very 
of the London and Birming- little. His only words are vgn, 
HAM Railway, 1 saw some He has made up his mind 
baskets. that ugh is a good thing to say, 

“ * What is in those Baskets?’ and he’ll not say anything else 
I said to a ctrrly-hcadcd country in this world ; except, yes, just 
boy. sometimes, when be is beginning 

“‘Them? Them’s his journey, or enters on his 
‘“Well, then, what is in heavy duties jn a tunnel — for 
‘’them” Bats?’ I said. its all the same, whether light 

“‘//ere’s tmtn, father!’ said or dark, if he has but some 
the hoy, running off without work to do— he breaks into a 
answering my question— and stream of delight! 
here, truly, was the train, engine “Only feed him with coke, 
and ail. give him only cold water to 

“Oh, dear children, did you driuk, put him in a straight- 
cver fall in love with a steam- forward way, and he’ll ask no 
engine? I have. more I Knowing his own 

‘f Y es, I have — with that very strength, he’ll da«h onward with 
railway engine — for if ever there a shout; and with the satis- 
was asD'ai(^^^-/bru7a7'd'churacter faction of doing his duty, he’ll 
in this w'orld, that engine is grunt on his steady wujr until 
ono! his long journey is o’er. 

“Next time you travel by “But about those baskets — 
rail, be sure to notice the en- flats I should say. I found out 
gine. See bow' he keeps on his what was in them. There were 
honest way ! On he goes, with some farmers from Aylesbury | 
joyful swiftness,' never turning in the -railway carriage who | 
to the .right or to ’the left until derived their income from the I 
he gains the end of his journey, trade done with the flats. I 

He may now and^.'Ujcn move “‘When you have been in j 
out of the strnij^, truthful the vale of Aylesbury, sir,* said 
piiili, hut when Iw^gcts into a one farmer, ‘you’ll understand 
‘siding*, he fliids it out to his why we do so much business in 
cost; for very soon some more that line. 7yier(3*s pasture-land 
earnest engine rushes by him for you! You don’t sec many 
at full s])eed, in all the con- counties with such pastures as 
soiousness and pride of truth, ours. In the different dairy- 

t nd reaches the joiinicys end districts there are altogether * 
cfore him. about 150,000 acres of meadow 
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and gross land. There ore 
about 20,000 milch cows in the 
county, and each yields annu- 
ally about 200lbs. of butter* * 

“ ‘ Then I suppose that the 
flats which I spoke of contain 
butter~for you have not told 
me yet.* 

“‘That’s it, sir! Each flat 
is filled with oblong rolls, such 
as you see in the butter-shops 
of London. Next time you see 
a number of flats, you may no- 
tice tliat they are all of the 
same depth — eleven inches. 
Each is'iiiarked with the initials 
of the dairyman who sends the 
butter, and of the carrier who 
conveys it. The quantity which 
Uic flat contains is also marked 
on it — each will hold from 
twenty to forty rolls.* ’• 

“ ‘ But sii))pose that your cows 
have calves,’ I said ; * 1 hope you 
arc not so cruel as the people 
of Cheshire, for in that county 
the people use all their milk to 
make cheese— * and they sell 
the calves when they arc very 
young, to save the milk.* , 

“ * And so do we in Backing- 
hamshiro. In the dairy farms 
we seldom rear our calves; 
when they are three or four 
days old wo sell them to dealers 
wlio live near London. They 
fatten them to make veal.* 

“ ‘ But you are not to sup- 
pose that we are cruel,* re- 
marked aiiotlicr farmer; ‘for 
if wo do neglect our calves we 
rear ducks, \V[e fatten more 
ducks ill this county than in 
any other part of England.’ 

“ * And why are you so fond 
of ducks ? * 

“ ‘ Because they fetch such a 
pricCf* was tiie reply ‘ we rear 


them very early in the season. 
The eggs are hatched under 
hens, and the ducklings are 
reared in the house. I have 
knoxvn ducklings to be sold in 
January for I2jr. a couple, when 
they are only six weeks old — 
what do you think of that?’ 

“ * I don’t know ; but how 
many ducklings do you sell in 
the season at that rate?* 

“ ‘ 1 can’t say exactly; but I 
know that in Aylesbury about 
^64,000 worth arc sold eveiy 
year, and about £20,000 worth 
are sent from the whole county.* 
“ ‘ And, then,* said another 
farmer, ‘ we sell a great many 
lambs. Like the people of Dor. 
setshire wo rear our Iambs v^ 
early, and sell them at a hi^ 
price ; a great n^^ny lambs are 
reared on the Ciiiltern Hills.* 

“ ‘ Where are the Clultera 
Hills?’ 1 asked. 

“ ‘ In the southern part of 
the county, near the river 
Thames. They are principally 
composed of chalk, and the 
name Chiltern is derived from 
the Celtic word cylt^ or chiltf 
which sigaifles cliulk. These 
hills were once mantled with 
dense tvoods, chiefly of beech- 
trees. They were so thick as 
to be almost impassable, until 
one of the abbots of ISt. Alban’s 
had several of them cut down, 
because they afforded harbour 
to thieves. These beech-trccs 
are said to have given rise to 
the name JTackingliamshire, for 
the original name of the beech- 
tree, in the Saxon language, 
was boccen or buccen. The Jiard 
wood of the beech is useful for 
making bowls, chairs, and oth^ir 
furniture.’ 
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“ Ifere, dear children, Justus I Wxco»ibe, where there arc 
the farmers had told me all | also ]^a])cr>mills. Eton is si- 


abotit the ducks, and butter, 
and lambs, and the ChUtern 
Hills, the train stopped. 

“ If you look on the map for 
the rivers of Buckinghamshire, 
you will see that the principal 
are the Ouse, the Thame^ the 
Thames^ and the Colne. 

** On a little tributary of the 
Thame is situated AYLESUuitr, 
which is considered as the 
county town. Buckingham gives 
the name to the county, but the 
* quarter sessions’ are held at] 
Aylesbury, and the county-gaol ’ 
and coiinty>hall are in that 
tqprn. Most of tliiw/ac^s reared 
by the farmers are sold at 
Aylesbury. ♦ 

“ In BLOKiNGnAMsriiRK the 
greater part of the fca/^cr^rnadc 
in the county is sold ; the town | 
has 110 manufactures except 
lace-nuikiny with bobbins, or 
“ bone-luce,” as it is called. In 
the vear 1725 more than one- 
third of the dwelling-houses 
in Buckingham were burnt 
down. The town is situated on 
the Ouse, at the north of the 
county. 

“ The other important towns 
in this county arc Grbat 
Marlow, noted for its paper- 
mills and bone -lace; Neiv- 
PoRT Pagnell,* where much 
boue-lacc is made ; and High 


tuuted on the north bank of 
the Thames; it is celebrated 
for its public school, which was 
founded by Henry VI. ^ This 
town is exactly opposite to 
Windsor, in Berkshire, and is 
united to it by a bridge; in- 
deed, the two towns seem to 
form only one. 

** I send you herewith the 
memory lesson on the county, 
and remain, dear children, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ Henry Young.” 

B UCKINGHAMSHIIIE. 

(Position.) — Buckinyham- 
ahire is one of the Midland Coun^* 
iies^ and is surrounded by 
North AMPTONSiiiKB, Oxpord- 
siiiRB, Beuksiure, Middle- 
sex, d c. 

(Soil, &c.) — 77*e county is 
chiefly pasture-land; and from 
the produce of the numerous coivs 
London is chiefly supplied with 
butter. Early ducks and lambs 
are ahother chief produce of this 
county. The Chiltcrn Hills art 
richly mantled with beech-trecs. 

(iiivcrs and Towns.)— 
principal rivers are the Ousf., 
thv. Thame, the. Thames, and the 
CoLNK; and the chief towns 
are Avlesburt, Buckinuham, 
Great Marlow, NEwroux, 
Pagnell, High Wycomu^^'^ 
and Eton. 


Mt soul ! rest happy in thy low estate, 

Kor ho; e, nor wish, to bo estoem’d or great; 
To take tU’ impression of a will divine, 

Bo that th} glofy, and those riches thine. 
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FEISAT. ITatnral History. 


BIBDS. 

Order 4.— The Scratching Birds. { Basorcs ,) 

Nothing could induce the | ther in pairs, and that tlie male 
C(|fk to complete the history ; bird, as well as the female, sits 
cr the scratchinf'-birds. Al- I upon the eggs. This, you know, 
though he had begun his speech i is not the case with fowls. The 
hy A rude interruption, he would I Pigeon is al.^o remarkable for 
not forgive the reporter for j its double crop, and for the 
stopping him. Thus It is al* j tuUky substance contained in 
WAVS— the worst sinners are the j it. This milky substance is 
worst forgivers. j useful when the bird is feeding 

Papa was therefore obliged its young. The food which it 
to complete the history of the swallows is moistened with it, 
order. ! and it is then disgorged and 

P. The families of lianorcn given to the little ones, 
mentioned by the Cock were — | The principal pigeons in Kng- 

thc Pheasants f the Grouse^ the , land arc — the Jting’Vovej the 
Shcath-MlUy the Curassow^ lioch Pigeon^ the Turtlv^hove., 
btrdst and others, /rhese are , and others. The Passengtr- 
all called “Gallinaceous” birds, i Pigeons of North America arc 
and those which are doniesti- ^ remarkable on account of their 
cated are called Poultry^ They | vast number. There, immense 
may 1)0 compared to the hollow- j Hocks may be seen, measuring 
borned animals in the order of; nearly 200 miles in length and 
Kuiniiiants — the Oxen, Sheep, < one mile in brcadtli. One Hock 
Goat.v, and Antelopes, which ' has been calculated to contain 
are all called 1 1,115,000,000 pigeons! which 

The fifth and last family of < arc supposed to consume 
this order are — the Pigeons^ or; 8,712,000 bushels of food per 
CoLUMHiD.f:. These differ a ' day. The places where they 
little from the families you have j breed are described as large 
heard of, for they are much like j forests, containing 200 souaro 
the pen’A<W{7-buds. Can you miles. When they alight, the 
tell me hy ? branches bend under them, 

\y. First, Pigeon.s have long and thousands may easily be 
wings, and they Jig likg the knocked down. The 7Vee 
pcrciiing-birds. Pigeons^ which have long wings, 

L. Secondly, they perch on \ and the Ground Doves, which 
the trees as well as walk on j have short, rounded wings, are 
the ground. { other members of the Pigeon 

, A True ; and their feet arc i family, 
more adapted for perching than We will now make a short 
tho.se of the fowls. You may no- memc ry lesson on this order, 
tice, thirdly, that they live toge- l (While Lucy was writing the 
• 30 ! 
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lesson— indeed, as soon as papa 
had finished his speech, the 
meeting was startled by the 
1 entrance of a strange visitor.) 



The Oslrich. 


Order 5. — Uunnikg Birds. 

( Cur sores,) 

OstricJi, 1 have travelled a 
long way. 

Add, Have you? 

(Js/ru'h. Yes; but I have 
come ! 

ir. So \vc see. 

Ostrich. Wluit do you want? 

Vannt. As the chairman of 
this nieetiiig I beg to explain. 
Onr friLMid has just arrived 
from a very uncultivated part. 
In tlie solitiir) deserts of Africa 
he has been ‘'quite unaccus- 
tomed to public speaking;’' but 
lie heard from mo that I wanted 
a ^ood representative of the 
Running-birds, and he nas 
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therefore just run across— a 
thousand miles or two— to an- 
swer a few questions, lie w ill 
not talk much, but he will reply 
to any inquiry you may make 
for information. 

W. I will begin. Mr. Os- 
trich, how you must have rfpi! 

Ostrich, Yes. 

W. But are you a fast run- 
ner ? 

Ostrich, Yes. 

W, But how fast? Very 
fast ? 

Ostiich, Very. 

(Here there was a pause.) 

W, Oh! 

(The Ostrich coughed.) 

W. Ah ! 

X. I see yon have a cold, sir. 

Ostiich. Yes — very. 

Ada. I suppose that yon have 
much wurifier weather in your 
I country, sir. Is the climate 
very hot ? 

Ostrich. Very. 

Adu. And there arc burning 
sands there, I suppose? I have 
road that there are Zchr.as and 
Quaggas living in your desert, 
and that you are very frioidly 
with them. Can you run faster 
than a Zebra ? 

Odrich. Yes. 

Adji. lleni-in 

Ion. I have seen in my Na- 
tural History incturcs a draw- 
ing of a Cassowary, Is it one 
of the Running-birds? 

Ostrich, Yes. 

Ion. And is not the Emeu 
one of your order ? 

Ostrich. Yes. 

Ion. Have you ever heard of 
the Doth and the Aptaojx ? 

Ostrich, Yes. i 

Ion. Do they belong to your I 
order? 
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Oslrich, Hem— m (Here 

the ppcukcr was iutcrrupted 
a violent fit of coughing.) 

Parro/. (Coining forward.) I 
am sane that the meeting wiU 
grant every indiilgenoe to the 
speaker, who is, it seems, too 
much indkposed, 

W. {aside to Ada) Yes; ho 
is not disposed for anything. 

Ada. (asii/r) The sooner he 
is disposed of the better. 

Parrot. So indisposed 

X. Verhaps he is not indis- 
posed to take a seat ; ho must 
be out of breath. 

Parrot. No. I mean to say 
that ifis severe indisposition 
must bo so evident — 

W. He*s iiot severe in his 
disposition. Tt is not at all 
evident. It’s evident that— 

Parrot. No, no. I mean to 
say that for a piildic speaker 
a severe cold is a most awkward 
indisposition. 

W. Yes, we arc all in a most 
awkwanl position. I feel such | 
an indisposition to listen again 
that I am disposed to go home. 

^ Pai rot. As the chairman, that 
lecms to me the way to dispose 
of the question. So— in right 
of my T^osition — without fur- 
ther f^reposition — I make the 
^n'oposition -—on account of our 
friend’s iWwpo.sition — not to 
trouble him Avith any further 
imposition. I will take down 
from him a full (/^position; 
and, having put a few Avords in 
ndditiou, I will give you my- 


self a profound (ftfqnisition — 
containing^ clear and full ex- 
position — to be listened to with 
respect and Au^missiou— Avheii 
I find you in ‘a more attentive 
condition. 

(As soon, as the room was 
cleared, and all wa.s quiet, 
papa sat doAvii and Avrote 
the fol^Aviiig memory lesson 
on the 4th order, for the chil- 
dfbii to learn. Lucy had, you 
remember, been iiiturrupied by 
the entrance of the Ostrich.) 

Alemory Lesson, 2 . BIPDS. 

OllDEIl 4. — lliSORBS. 

Most of the birds of thU order 
have (1) legs fitted for wdking 
on the ground, which are /nr- 
nished with short, blunt daws 
Jilted for scratching ; (2) wings 
which are short, and not wdl- 
fitted for figing; (3) plnmp 
and Imdies; {A) a latge 

crop, and very strofig gizzard. 

They are jteeulvir ntso beranse 
they do not qenrrnlhf associate 
in jtairs. The order may on 
many accounts he compared to 
the Uurninants amongst mam- 
mals. i 

'The principal tribes qf the 
onlcrarc the PmcASANr Tuiiib, 
including the FoavIs, 'I’urkcA S, ^'c., 
the GkousuTuimu, the Cuuas- 

SOW-OIKDS, ths SlIBAl'II-HILLS, 

and other birds, which are known 
as “ Gallinaceous hesub s thrw 
are the numerous birds of the 
rxoKOX Tbibu. 


Not many wise, rich, noble, or profound * 

III science, win one inch of heavenly ground. 
And IS it not n mortifying lho\jght. 

The poor should gain it, and tiio rich should not. 
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20th Week. 


MONDAY. Natural fiisi 


^ry. 


BIRDS. 

Okdkb o.— Running Bmus. (Cursorei.) 


j PanoL You may remember 
I that at our last meeting some 
I of the company were contuma- 
I cious — that is n new worc^which 
j 1 have learned. 

I have since, according to 
my •promise, taken a “depo- 
sition** from my ‘friend the 
Ostrich, who is now present. 

In tlic first place I may as 
well tcdl you how I became 
acqnuinUjd with the ostrich and 
her order, for I came from 
Africa. I had one day wan- 
dered fur from my forest 
to the bord(^'.s of the desert, 
where a number of ostriches and 
zebras were in (piiet company. 
While they were feeding to- 
gether in u friendly way, they 
were attacked by two or three 
men on horseback. The whole 
Hock were quickly in motion. 
The zebras st:ijtcd, but the 
<wtrichcs soon outran them. 
'I’liey passed like the wind, 
tliey ran on their two le^s, and 
helped themselves on % the 
flai)ping of their wings. The 
men on horseback were left far 
behind. 

But ns tlic ostriches were 
driving on, in a straight line, 
tliey were stopped by other 
I horsemen, who started out of 

— ■ 


the woods upon them and turned 
them in another direction. They 
had not gone very far before 
they were met by other hunters, 
and as they turned again to 
another point, other pursuers 
again crossed their patji. One 
or two ostriches were soon shot 
down, blit one fought out the 
battle bravely ; it tunn^ oii its 
pursuers with the greatest fury 
and intlictod most dreadful 
wounds, with its claws. One 
young oisttich was taken home 
ns a prisoner. 1 met him once 
or twice aftcrwurds—hc was 
perfectly tame and very gentle. 

On one occasion he was saun- 
tering on, in a free and easy 
! way, with two men on his hack. 
This ostrich was seven feet and 
a half high. 

I thus learned, you see, that 
ostriches arc strong and swift > — 
indeed, from the swiftness of 
the large docks which I have 
seen scouring along the plains, 

1 should say that this bird is 
the swiftest of all running 
animals. < 

The food of the ostrich is 
very various. It eats the tops t 
of shrubby ^ants found in the 
desert ;^seeds, and grain. When 
hungry* it is very voracious and 
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ivill swallow almost anything — 
it ^ill eat even “ stones, sticks, 
pieces of metal, cord, leather, 
&c.** You can imagine what 
sort of a gizzard it must have! 
but 1 dure say that some of 
th^ har<l substances help to 
di^t its food, like the gravel 
which the fowls swallow. 

I dare say you have heard 
how the ostricn lays its eggs in 
the sand; how several females 
lay in the same nest, to the 
number of thirty eggs or more, 
and how it is the business of 
the mctlei to sit on the eras; 
but instead pf doing so all ohJ; 
they sometimes leave them to 
be hatched by the heat of the 
sun. 

1 will say no more of the 
ostrich's habits, but will call 
your attention to its parts. 

The ostriches and all running 
birds are distinguished .by (1) 
Great strength in their hind HmbSf 
and weakness in their forclimbs; 
the wings are so little developed 
that they are not strong enough 
to raise the bird from the 
gfound. i 

(2) As they do not lly, they 
have not n, keel-shaped breast- 
bone to give strength to Rhe 


muscles which move their wings 
— thus the breast-bone is almost 
flat. 

(3) The ostrich has two toes, 
while other birds of the order 
have three, or four toes. 

(4) In some parts of their 
internal structure, these birds 
closely resemble mammals. 

The principal varieties are 
the Cassowary, from Java and 
the Indian Isles; the Emeu, 
from New Holland; the Ap- 
teryx, a bird without a tail 
and without perceptihle wings, 
from New Zealand ; and the 
Dodo, an ugly bird, which is 
now extinct; it is supposed to 
have lived in the Mauritius and 
the neighbouring islands. * 

* 

Memory Lesson, 29. JBIMDS, 
Order 5. — Gubsokes. 

* 77<e birds of this order are 
known principally by the length 
and strength of their legs, the 
shortness of their wings, and the 
flatness of the sternum. 

The principal varieties are the 
Ostrich, the Cassowary, the 
Emeu, the Apteryx, and the 
Dodo. 


BEflB. 

• 

Tdb bees that roam 
So fnr from homo, 

To fill with sweets 
Their wax-built comb^ 

'When snn sliii^es brigiit 
They take their flight, 

Led by their queen ; 

Where she sees ' 
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Tliere flx the rest. 

On bongh so green, 

Till hive so warm 
Takes in the swarm ; 

Then with swift wing 
Their sweets they bring. 
In store for man. 

Praise Him who made them. 
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Obdeb 6.— 'Wabing ] 

» , The ninth meeting on the 

sn^ect of the Class Bira haring 
assembled, the chairman at once 
introduced |^e accompanying 
visitor. 



The suit. 


Stm. As I was walking the 
day before yesterday in a large 
salt-water marsh in Lincoln- 
sliire, T was startled by a nfes- 
sage that I was required to give 
an account of the order to which 
I belong. 1 have nonobjection. 
The ttisk is not difficult; for 
though our order is a veiy ex- 
tensive one, its members are 
tolerably intimate. 

Shall 1 just tell you the 


iiBDS.* (^OraHatores,) 

names of some of the wading- 
birds with which Iram ac- 
quainted? 

W. Yes, do. 

Sdlt, Then, amongst my 
friends are — the Oreat Bustanij 
the Hero/tf the Plover, the 
Crane, the Stwk, the Spoonbill, 
the Bittern, the Snipe, the Little 
Bustard, the Adfutant, the Land- 
Rails, or Crakes, the Water-' 
Rails, the TToodbocA, the Lap- 
wing, the Curlew, the Sand- 
papers, the Coot, the--. - ■ 

Ion* 1 am afraid, sir, wc shall 
never remember so many names. 
Arc you ^ing to talk to us 
about all those birds ? 

Stilt, I cannot say. 1 will 
tell you hPF ™Ay hnuw 
any of us from the orders of 
birds which* you have heard of 
before. 

Here are our distinctions*’: 
—(1) We are all able to wade 
in the water, up to a certain 
(toth, without wetting uur tea- 
tflers. Thus, most* of us have 
long legs resembling stilts; the 
shanks (or tarsi) are particu- 
larly long, and liave no fea- 
thers. 

(2) We have generally ra- 
ther long bilis, which are sup- 
ported on Jong and very flexible 
necks. We require long necks 
because of the length of oar 
legs. 

(3) We are knojrn from the 
Cursores by being more slender 
in tliejbrm of our bodies, and 
by having long wings adapted 
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for rapid flight. 1 may odd 
that our tails are short; and 
when we fly we stretcti out our 
long legs behind, to serve as a 
rudder instead of a tail • 

(4) Most of us huUd cur 
nests on the ground, and ore 
mtgratorn. 

Thesearo the general particu- 
lars of our order. Perhaps you 
would like me to arrange the 
birds according to thcu' dincrcnt 
families. 

X. Yes, if yon please. 

SHU. Then, first, the most 
aristocratic, tiie most ancient, 
and important family in the 
order is the Bustard fumilg 
(Otidje). 

The Great Bustard end the 
Little Bustard are still found 
ill Kurope; in 8pain, Greece, 
Kussia, and Tartary, and some- 
times in Great Britain. Th^y 
are also jSound in Africa, Asia, 
and Aiistralifi. 

The Great BusfltAl is not lyi- 
like an ostricli ; it has a stout 
body (weighing often more than 
30 lbs.), long neck and legs, 
short bill and small feet, just 
ns tlie ostrich has. It can run 
very rapidly, but it can also 
Jhj rapidly^ whicli the ost^idi 
canjiot do. It has, too, beneath 
the skin, in the fore-part of the 
neck, II very large pouch, which 
will hold seveu or eight pints 
of water : the entrance to it is 
umlcr the tongue. The ostrich 
has notliing of this kind. The 
use of this pouch is not known. 

TIic Plover family, Ciiara- 
dbiadj:, arc very much smaller 
than the Bustards. 

Notice, 1st, many of them 
are nocturnal birds; they go 
lortli at night searchings' for in- 

• 


sects, mbs, slugs, and wonns. 
They Aus become veiy fat, and 
in consequence are often sfeen 
banging up outside the cheese- 
monger’s (or poulterer’s) shop 
for the beneflt of mankind. You 
remember the similar fate of j 
the Larks and others. [ 

Notice, 2ndly, that Plovers 
arc sometimes gt^arious (from 
grea, a flock), mid sometimes 
associate in pairs. 

And, 3rdiy, that they arc 
found on commons and moors, 
sandy unsheltered places, and 
in the neighbourhood of 
marshes, where they generally 
deposit their eggs under the 
herbage.. The word plover is 
derived from thoPrench phi- 
mcr, or rain-bird, because it is 
more active in rainy, damp 
weather. 

4thly, the Golden Plover, 
Grey Plover, Dotterel, &c., 
belong to this family. They are 

i ilentiful in some parts of Kng* 
and, for they like northern and 
temperate climates. Like the 
Bustards, the colour of their 
plumage changes ; itis notso guy 
^in the winter os in the summer. 

The Lapwings are allies of 
the Plover family. They are 
so called l>ccattse, if perchance 
you arc near a Lapwing’s nest 
on the ground, it will cunningly 
lap its wings and tumble, uiid 
flutter in your path, pretending 
tc^ be lame, so that you may 
pursue it. When it has thus 
decoyed you to a suflicient dis- 
tance from the nest, it ivill take 
to its wings easily, and will bid 
you good-bye. 

The Crane family (Grdid-t.) 
seek their food on tlie land 
rather than in the water. They ' 
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may be seen in the plains and 
tlelds— especially those T^hich 
have been newly sown— seek* 
ing for vegetaAie food. The 
Common Crane, the Numidian 
Crane, the Tratnpeter, and| 
others belong to this family. 

TheHcjtm /afn{?y(Ani>£iojc) i 
have very long, strong, and 
shorp-po}ntcd,spcar>lik6 beaks. 
'JMiey uro found on the mar- 
gins of rivers, lakes, and 
marshes, where they feed on 
iisli, reptiles, and even small 
mnmmals.' 

TJje Common Htyon^ (the 
Crested Ihron^ the Bittern^ re- 
markable for its , ** booming *' 
the SpoonliU^ and the 
Boatbill belong to this family. 

The Stork family are allies of 
the Herons. They have long 
toes, which are slightly webbed. 
They feed upon frogs and other 
reptiles, mice, w'orms, insects, 
and eels, with a voracious ap- 
petite. The Stork is almost a 
stranger in England ; but it is 
a familiar visitor in Holland 
and Germany. There it visits 
tlie dwelling of man without 
fear. In some countries it is 
held sacred, because of its iise 
ill clearing away the carrion 


and ofTal, and ' in destroying 
the vermin. 

W. J have rend a stoiy of a 
Stork that built its nest on 
some chimney pots, and when 
the house caught fire, she suf- 
fered herself to be burned with 
her yopng ones rather than 
leave them, for she could not 
get them away. She was a 
good mother, . 

Stilt. Yes, I have read that. 
Tho.fli(;utont Stork of India is 
as tall as a man, and is very 
luieful there as a scavenger. I 
will tell you what was found in 
the craw of an Adjutant— ** all 
kinds of offal, "a snake, a lizard, 
and a frog, a tortoise ten inches 
long, and the entire body of a 
large black catJ* What do you 
say to that? 

Lastly. The Scarlet line, the 
sacred bird of thd Egyptians, 
belongs to this order. It was, 
perhaps, made sacred because 
it always appears at the rising 
of the Kilo, on which river the 
prosperity of the Egy ptians so 
much depends; they used to 
embalm this bird after death. 

You shall hear of the re- 
maining families of luy order 
on Saturday. 


BHBEP AND LAMBS. 


Look on the sheep 
So iDcck nnd mild, 

'VVituse warm wool clothes 
The frost- eold Child ; 

And the young lambs 
in the fold, 

j^creeued from the (rost 


And north jvind cold ; 
Like the s^eet lambs 
Of Christ’s Qwn fold, 
Who, in his arms 
Kept safe from harms, 
His love do share, 
And»own His care: 


May we be suck and praise Him'I 
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P. You heard last week of 
the Thbatt of. Amiens, which 
was signed in 1802. Then I 
said, ** The war of the French 
Bevolotion” was ended, to the 
great joy of the nation.* 

JDuiing this war there had 
been great disturbances in Ire- 
land, which I hate not yet had 
time to tell you of. The people 
of that country made great 
coroplai n ts against those of Eng- 
land. They siiid that they were 
nut governed fairly, and they 
resolved to set themselves free. 
The French, you may remem- 
ber, had promised to aid any 
nation in a revolution against 
Boyalty. The Irish people, 
therefore, accepted their offer. 
They determined that as soon 
iis the fleet which the French 
had promised to send should 
arrive, they would openly 
rebel against England. Five 
hundred thousand men formed 
themselves into , secret socie- 
ties, calling themselves “The 
United Irishmen.” A part 
of the fleet promised by France 
was sent over to Ireland, 
but it returned without assist- 
ing them. They then rose to 
fight for their independence, 
without any help, but they were 
too late; the English govern- 
ment BiKarp now prepared to 
meet .-tmn. Without much 
blooMpp the formidable re- 
bellk9n'^wus overthrown and 
dispersed. 

In the year 1800, which was 
two years after the rebellion, 
tiio Englisli governmeu'b took 
means to pacifv the lush. A 

:no ■ 


Union was formed between 
England and Ireland, like that 
which had been made between 
England and Scotland. The 
Irish now, instead of having a 
separate parliament, sent one 
hundred representatives to the 
Parliament of England.. There 
was thus one large parliament 
for the three nations. The 
kingdom of George, therefore, 
consisted of three nations— 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and it was styled The United 
Kingdom ov Great Britain 
AND Irelan d . This even t wilj 
always render the year 1800 
refharkable. 

Europe did not long enjoy 
peace after the Treaty of 
Amiens. In 1803 France and 
England again made prepara- 
tions for war; in 1804 Bona- 
parte became JSmp^ror pC 
France, instead of First Con- 
sul; and in 1805 the war broke 
out again. Ilussio, Sweden, 
Austria, and Naples were allies 
of the English. Spain was the 
ally of Franco. 

Bonaparte had long envied 
the success of the British navy, 
and he resolved to contest with 
them the empire of the sea. 
He, therefore, prepared a large 
fleet of Spanish and French 
ships. These -met the English 
fleet off Cape Trafalgar, which 
is near Gibraltar. Here w'as 
fought the famous Battle of 
Trafalgar on 2.5th October, 
180.5. The French were com- 
pletely beaten; but the brave 
English commander — the fam- 
ous Lord Nelson— lost his life. 
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On the land, however, Boiia« 
parte waa as successful as ever. 
By Ills sudden, rapid, and 
unexpected movements he 
astonished and defeated the 
Anstrinns and other allies. He 
hunted them almost from one 
end of Europe to the other, and 
made himself master of the 
whole continent. 

In 1806 Bonaparte made still 
greater progress. The English 
made a new alliance with 
Pruma^ and prepared for more 
war. Napoleon acted with his 
nsual decision. By forced 
marches, he led what he called 
his “ Grand Army” into Prus- 
sia, deprived that country of 
her army, her capital, her for- 
tresses, and obliged Predbrick 
William 111., the King of 
Prussia, to take refuge in 
Russia. 

Russia and England were 
now the only two great powers 
of Europe which Bonaparte had 
not subdued. Ho, therefore, 
prepared to act against both, 
lie proclaimed the famous 
** Berlin Decrees,” by which ho 
declared Great Britain in a 
state of blockade, and shat the 
ports of Europe against her 
merchandise. This blow was 
.aimed at the British commerce, 
for our merchants now could 
not send their goods to the 
European nations to be sold, 
while their ships dared not 
enter our ports to buy or 
sell. 

Having thus affronted Bri- 
tain, Napoleon bent his steps 
toward Kujssia. He intended 
to humble that country first, 
and to attack England on his 


return. He soon entered the 
country of the Russians, and 
after several skirmishes, ho 
met *thcir enormous army, 
in all its strength, at Fried- 
land. Here he gavef it a total 
overthrow, on the 14th June, 
1807. He might then have cuii- 
quered that immense empjjprc 
as easily as he had done Aus- 
tria and Prussi^ but h^enterod 
into a treaty with the Russians 
instead. By this treaty they 
agreed to help him in snbdning 
Great Britain. 

Now, all E DROPS bad been 
disarmed by France, except. 
Great Britain; so Bonaparte 
burned his attention to this 
country. His amazing success ' 
had filled him with the idea of 
ITniversal Empiref such as Al- 
exander the Great had obtained 
in other days,* and now thafe» 
Britain only was left to con- 
tend, single-handed, with him 
and his allies, his object seemed 
easy of attainment. 

In the year 1807 the British 
ficet was sent against Copen- 
hagen. It was believed tbat^ 
as the Dunes possessed a large 
fleet, Bonaparte intended to 
take it from them to replace 
the ships Which Nelson had 
destroyed at Trafalgar. JTho 
English, therefore, resolved to 
anticipate him. They carried 
off the Danish fleet, and at the 
same time promised the Danes 
protcctioa agliRst the French. 
The European nations consi- 
dered that this act was unjust 
and dishonourable ; the Danes 
were highly enitged, and now 
they also declared war against 
Britah). 
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THE ENGLISH TBAVELLER. 


BEltKSHIBE. 


,^‘My »EAn Children, 

I hope you arc not tired of 
reading my long letters; if you 
nr^ I will not trouble yon much 
longer. Y on ha^e already read 
of tliirty-ninC counties ; now 
road about Berushiue, the 
fortieth. ' 

“ Tell me where to 1)egin ! 
Sliall wo talk about the sou^ or 
tlie rivers^ or the towns f 1 have 
not very nmcli to say on any 
of these heads. 


The soil of Berkshire con*iTlie other products of Berk 


sists of arable land, meadow- 
hind, heath-land, chalky hills, 
clayey valleys, sandy land, land 
containing pent, and forest 
Ihnd. 

“Yon heard of the woods 
and coppices in Hertfordshire, 
and of the beech-trees in Buck- 
inghamshire : the elms and 
oaks of Berkshire are equally 
famous. It is said that con- 
siderable quantities of timber 
are annually felled; and that 
during the war the finest trees 
were purchased for the dock- 
yards. So many were the oaks 
thon*cnt down, that the num- 
ber is much diminished now. 
There arc many ancient oaks 
in the forest of Windsor, with 
hollow jgpiiks, ajid vciy pic- 
^liapcd branches. In 
fge-rows you may sec 
lagnincciit elms. 

D too, are said 

valuable* as well as the 
^ )ds. Their produce is sj^t 
i London in the shape of ' ‘oops, 
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broomsticks, and other rough 
manufactures. They are usually 
cut every ten years. 

** Again, the osiers which 
grow in this county arc valu- 
able. Along the shores of the 
Tliaines, and in the low islands 
whl^h are covered with water, 
theve are extensive osier-beds. 
They are cut every year, to be 
mude into boskets, cradles, &c. 
The profit which they yield is, 
I bmievc, \ory considerable. 


shire are nbt remarkable. 

“ The principal rivers of this 
county are the l^hames and the 
Kennet, The Thames forms 
the northern boundaiy, where 
it winds very much. Barbel, 
trout, pike, and many otlicr fish 
are found in the river; 'besides 
carp and tench, supposed to be 
brought into it by the floods. 
The Kennet rises in AYiltshire, 
as you may remember. 

“The county to.wn of Berk- 
shire is named Reading. It is 
situated partly between tlic 
Kennet and the Thames. Here 
I was much struck with the 
splendid vouwty gaol, which is 
close to. the railway station. On 
seeing such a fine and exten- 
sive red-brick building, it 
seemed to me a magnificent 
castle, built for some great 
king. How surprised was I, 
on asking the railway porter, 
when he replied that it was n 
house foL thieves and all kinds 
of wicked people ! The place 
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Imd certainly a mo6t inviting ; ture in Wallingford was its veir 
appearance from a distance, | strong castle. The name 11^//- 
but*l (lid not wish-to be a thief | Hngford pastle mn^, I think, 
for all that. I be tamiliar to your ears if you 

“ You would not feel into* j know anything of English his- 
rested if I were to describe to tory. When William tiik 
you the town of Reading. The j CunQUSBOR invaded England, 
church of ISt. Lawrence and its I Wallingford Castle belonged 


I fine flint-work tower— the small 
I mins of the abbey— the remains 
j of ‘the abbey-mill, and the nu- 
' meroiis bridges over the Ken- 
j net, give viuuety to the town. 

I Reading has a considei^ble 
I trade in malt and jfour, but 
manufactures arc not impor- 
tant. 

AniKGDOv is another Berk- 
shire town. You must not forget 
this place, for that most leamcdd 
king, who was snrnamod Beau- 
ckrc, was educated here; I mean 
Henry I. The abbejain which 
ho was educated gave rise to 
the name of the town; it was 
called in the Saxon language 
Ahlien^douiij which means . the 
town of the abbey. The prin- 
cipal trade of the place now is 
in malt — a few of the inhabi- 
tants are employed in hemp, 
dressing. 

“Wantage' is, like Abing- 
don, worthy of ndtice, as the 
birthplace of a better king than 
Henry I. No less a person 
than Alfubd the Great was 
bom here. The town has some 
trade in maH^ and a inanufac- 
tnre of sacking and twine. 

“ If you want to And a very 
ancient town in Berkshire, you 
must go* to Wallingford. 
Like Abingdon,' it is situated 
on the Thames; and it has 
been there since the times of 
the Romans. 

“ The most celebrated fea- 


to a Saxon noble named Wigod. 
After the battle of Hostings he 
submitted to the Conqiicror, 
Here \7illihm received the 
homage of Archbishop Sti- 
guiid and several nobles before 
maiching to London. 

“You remember the civil 
wars between X^n^ Stephen 
and Matilda, I dare say. Ste- 
phen besieged this castle, and 
tried hard to take it several 
tinies, hilt he could not succeed. 

“ In the reira of John’s son, 
Henry III., the king and his 
son Prince Edward (who was 
afterwards King Edward 1.) 
were imprisoned here by tlie 
barons: I dare say you remem- 
ber that event. 

**But in the reign of Charles 
I., during 'the civil war, the 
ancient castle experienced a 
great misfortune. It was much 
decayed, but the king repaired 
and garrisoned it At the close 
of the war the parliamentary 
general, Fairfax, besieged it, 
and soon after demolished it 
so eflectnally that scarcely any 
part of the bnilding now re- 
mains. 

" The town . of Wallingford * 
once contained eleven or twelve 
churches. Its principal trade 
is in com and malt. 

** In tlie western part of the 
county, on tbeKennet, iaNnw- 
BHBi^ another town famous in 
bistoiy. Here ' two obstinate 
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battles were fought in the civil dleiofm^ as it was called; this 
war between the Royalists and name was given to the to^ 
Roundheads, in the years 1G43 from the windings of 
and 1644. In the first battle Thames in this part. EnwAim 
the brave Lord Falkland was the Confessor occasionally 
slain. held his coart there: but 1 had 

Farrinopon is another forgotten that the present town, 
town of note in this counly. which is called New Windsor, 
Hongerford also is worth is about two miles from that 
noticing, although a rather ancient spot, 
small place. It is situated half- ** In the times of William 
way between Newbury, and I. and William II. Windsor 
Marlboroiigh in Berkshire. If Castle was not a 0 >nsidOTable 
you go to London you will find fortress; it was perhaps nsed 
two markets called after these by those kings only as a hunt- 
towns — J7unger/ord Market and ing-lodge. Henry!., however, 
Farringdon Market. * enlargcrl and improved the 

“ But there is one more town castle. It was not until tho 
to be noticed. X have men- fourteenth century, in the reign 
tinned it last because it is very of Edward 111., that the castle 
important. Its castle is far assumed an extent and ar- 
more delebrated than that of rangement like its present state. 
Wallingford, and I will end my Edward ^V. be^n to erect 
letters with its history. St. George’s chapel, nearly as 

“ Whnt is the name of this we now behold it. Henry VIL, 
castle?— Windsor Castle. who built the splendid chapel, 

“ Windsor Castle is situated called after him, in Westinin- » 
in the town of Windsor. And, ster Abbey, enlarged the castle; 
first, one 'or two words about but the greatest and most im- 
thia old town. Windsor and portant alterations were made 
Eton arc situated on opposite in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
banks of the Thames ; they are urtji. The part called Queen 
so united by the bridge over Elizabeth* e GglUry, and the tcr- 
thc river that they seem to races of the castle, were built 
form one town. Windsor has a by her orders. The Star^ 
pleasant position on the ground BuUdimj^ which contains the 
rising from the banks of the !)t.ate apartments, was added by 
river; it consists of six princi- Charles II. 
pnl streets, well paved, and **Tlie”alterationsto which so 
lighted w'ith gas. much of tho present condition 

** And that is- quite enough of the castle« is owing, were 
about tho town ; now for the begun in the reign of George 
castle, flow long has there HI. *Ho restored the* interior 
been a castle at Windsor? Even of St. George's Chapel, and 
in the times of the Saxon altered many of the most im- 
kings, when the present town portant parts of the castle. In 
was not existing ; there a the reign of George IV. still 
palace at Old Windsor, o* Win- more important improvements 
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>vcre made, and tbe Parliament 1832 a colossal statue of 
voted £300,000 for the par- George HI. was erected on 
I^e. More money was con- the highest part of the hill ; 
tinuaUy voted by the pariia- this statue (man and horse) is 
ment, until, by tlra end of the 26 feet high, and its total olevat 
reign of William IV.. £670,000 tien with its pedestal is fifty 
had been spent. £70,000 more feet. G 

have also been granted for '^Windsor Park and Windsor 

building stables. Forest are both beautiful places. 

‘'You may perhaps suppose You would be delighted with 
that, with all these improve- the variety of pleasant walks 
ments and the vast expenses and drives in the park. At 
which have been incurred, the sonthem end is Virffinia 
Windsor Castle is a most mag- Watfjr, the largest artificial lake 
nificetit place. It certainly is in the kingdom, 
a noble building, but it is still Such, dear children, arc 
said not to be a complete and the most important particulars 
pericctly-btudied production of of the principal castle in the 
arcliitcccure. One of the most kingdom ; and with these I beg 
beautiful parts is the famous to end iny letter on Berkshire. 
St, Oeort/as ChapeL It contains Believe me your faithful friend, 
the tombs of Edward *1V., “Henrt Young.” • 

Henry VJf and Henry VIU., 

Clmrfes I., George IU.> George BERKSUXRE. 

IV., and William IV, The (Etymology and position.) — 
great cast window, painted after The mime BKttKSiiiuu is sup^ 
obsigns by West, is exceedingly posed to be a corruption of the 
splendid. Saxon word “Berroc-scyre”— 

“The situation of Windsor the word ** Berroc** being the 
Castle is finer than that of all nanw given to a certain wood 
other royal residences. It is which contained plenty of boXy 
finer than that of Versailles, and ^^scyre^* meaning a division. 
which is the prinCtpal royal The county y on the mtrthy is 
palace in France,* or the Esou- ! divided from OxroRDsiiinE and 
iUAL, which is the chief' BucKiMCHAMkiriKE by the ri- 
palace of Spain. ver Thamos ; it is bounded on 

“The present Long Wa1kj\ the west by WthTsni and on 
which is an avenue leading ' the south by Hamfsuire and 
from the castle to tl/b forest, Surbet. 
is considered to be the finest in Soil. — The county of Berk- 

Europe. It is perfectly straight, shire contains a great variety of 
and is three miles long, riuming soiUy but is not famous for any 
from the principal entraMo of particular products. ^The cop- 
the cattle to tliQ top of a hill I pices and the osier beds are 
in tlie Great Bark, called Soow \ perhaps worthy of notice. 

Hill. On each «ide of thej (Rivers and Towns.) — The 
road as a double row of full- 1 Thaubs and the Kknnet are 
grown elms. In the year ’ the two principal rivers, 
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The chief towns are — ^Readikq 
the capitalfWhich hasamagnific^t 
county gaol^ and a tra^ in malt 
and four, 

*AmiiGDoy and Walliko- 
foud are both on the Thames ; 
and have a tmde in malt ana 
corn, Abingdon was so called 
from its Abbey^ in which Henry 
I, was educated,* 

Wantage U celebrated as the 
hirth-nlace qf Alf rid the Great , 
and Newbury on account (f 
the two battles fought tket's, in 


the time of Charles I, Far- 
BiEGUON and Hungekfobu are 
both places of note, 

"Windsor Castle is very 
ancient and cddbrated^ and has 
been one of the principal jRoyal 
Residences f^ hundreds qf 
years. It 6 situdted in the 
middle of a large parity twenty 
miles in circumference. In the 
vicinity is Windsor Forest,, 
which, like the New Forest in 
Hampshire, is fifty miles in 
cxrcumferctice. 


‘‘THB FinMAMENT SHBWETO HIS HANHYWOBK.” 
Tub moon is rerj fair and bright, 

And also verj bigh : 

J think it is a pretty sight 
To 800 it in tho sky ; 

It shone upon mo where I layi • 

And seem’d almost as bright os day. 


, m 


Tho stars are tery pretty, too, 

And scattor’d all about 
At first there seem a very, few ; 

Hut soon the ^t come out : 

I’m sure 1 could not count them all, 

They are so very bright and small. 

XJie sun is brighter sUll thon the^ ; 

He biases in the skies : 

1 dare not turn my foco that way, 

Unless 1 shut my eyes : 

•Yet when he shines our hcSk'tsreTiTO, 

And all the trees rejoice and thrive. 

i;'-' €k>d made and keeps them eveiy one, 

'Ey his great power allk might : 

He is more glorious than the 8an| 

And all the stars of light ; 

Hut when we end oar mortal roee^ 

The pure heart shall see His face. * 

TATLOS. 
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GEORGE^IIL 

The Danish fleet was seized siege of the battle 

by Che British in 1S07. Just of Assess, and ocher contests, 
before this erent England bad He returned to England just 
lost two of her greatest men. as Bonaparte had conquered 
In January, 1806, Mr. Ptir,. Enrope. Soon after his orrivaf, 
sou of the Earl of Chatham, in the year 1808, the people of 
expired, at the ago of forty- Spain revolted against their 
seven He had spent half .of new master. He had dethroned 
his life in the service of his theirking,^d placed the crown 
country, and was completely on the head of his brother, 
worn out with his hard labours. Joseph Bonaparte. Nearly the 
So unselfish a man had ho been whole Spanish nation rose to 
that, instead of enriching him- revenge tUisinsult. Theybeggcd 
self, he left some debts, which assistance from the En^ish, 
parliament gratefulfy paid. In who were too happy to grant 
the same year Mr. Fox, the their request. An army was 
opponent of Mr. Pitt, died, sent, anfl Sir Arthur Wdllesley 
being also exhausted with his was phoseu as commander, 
arduous labours, Pitt and Fox He quickly landed in Portugal, 
were two of the finest states- defeated the French atViMiBRA, 
men tlmt England ever pro- and drove tlicm out of that 
diiced. country. He was, however, 

I said that in 1807 the stopped in his career by Sir 
nations of the continent were Hew Dalrymple, an old general, 
prostrate before Napoleon. 1 who was sent after him from 
said, too, that he hoped soon Britain, to take the command 
to humble Britain, and establish of the army in his place. 
miverml dominion in Europe. At the close of the yeqr the 
lie might perhaps have sue- British sent anotlicr army to 
cceded; but at this time there Spain under Sir Johu Moore; 
arose from the ranks of the but neither this commander nor 
English army another great Dalrymple was as successful 
general, who soon became as Wellesley. In the following 
known as Napoleon’s jiowcrful year, ]8U9, Sir John Moore 
and successful rival. was obliged to retreat before 

. Sir Autiiur Wellbsley w'as the numerous army which the 
A young officer who hod risen French had sent into Spain, 
very rapidly. In India he had and he lost his life at the battle 
distinguished himself by the of Cobdena. 
greatest bravery and humanity* In the spring of 1809 Wel- 
He had defeated and killed the lesloy wai again sent to Spain 
great Indian chief Tippoo Saib, wifeli additional troops. He 
and had been victorious in the soon obtained the chief com- 
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mand of the army, and he then 
astonished the world with a 
scries of victories. He drove 
Bonaparte’s general, Marshal 
SouUf out of Portugal, and 
advanced towards Madrid. | 
He was met by King Joieph 
Bonapartfi, whom he also de- 
feated at Talaveba. He again 
repulsed the French at Bubaoo, i 
where they were commanded 
by Bonaparte’s famous general, 
ifarshal Masaena, He then j 
returned to Portugal, hut was | 
followed by an immense French | 
army under Masseiia, who was 
ordered by his master to drive 
the English into the sea. Mas- 
sen a was, however, stopped at 
the tremendous fortifications of 
Toiuie^ Vedbah, which Wel- 
lesley had built, and wkb obliged 
to return to Spain through a 
desolate country, with his army 
half starved. 

The campaign was continued 
in 1811 and 1812, and the 
Brilish gained more victories at 
Fuentkb i>’Onoro, Alduera, 
Bauossa, and Salamanca. 

In 1813 Wellesley attacked 
the enemy with great vigour, 
lie defeated MarshalJourdan^ 
at the decisive battle of Vit- 
ToHiA, and drove the enemy’s 
army before him into France. 
In the year 1814 he attacked 
and defeated AJarshal Soufty i 
in France, at the town of 
Toulouse., 

By this thnfi the fortunes of 
Bonaparte had fallen. Let us 
Hcc how this happened. In the 
year 1811 he had reduced the 
commerce of Britain to great 
depression and distress. The 
decrees,’’ and others 
nt il/t/an, had shut »li' the 
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European ports against JBritish 
goods ; Britain had also quar- 
relled with America, and had 
thus further injured her trade. 

In the year 1812 Wellesley’s 
victories in Spain had some- 
what injured Napoleon’s repu- 
tation. ALEXENDKit, Emperor 
of Russia, defied liis decrees 
^against British commerce, and 
renewed war with him. Bona- 
parte, therefore, led an immense 
army of nearly 500,000 men 
into Russia, intending to subdue 
that dbnntiry. His expedition, 
however, lailcd; he was obliged 
to retreat from Moscow, the 
capital of Russia, in the middle 
of winter. His men perished 
from hunger, fatigue, and cold, 
by tens of thousands ; and 
his splendid army rcrurned to 
Europe a mere wreck, and 
powerless. 

The nations of Europe, seeing 
Bonapaitc in this position, 
again combined ugninst him. 
Tiic army of Riiiit>ia was joined 
to those of Prussia and Austria, 
and they advanced upon the 
French at the .same time that 
Wellesley had dm eii them out 
from Spain. In the year 
1814 Bonaparte collected from' 
France almost (•\ery youth 
capable of bearing arms; but 
this force was undisciplioad, 
and although it iiunibA-cd 
300,001V tJie armies of Europe 
innv uinounted to r)0i),000 men. 
After two months of negot,: 
tion and conflict, the al 
entered Paris in triumph 

posed Napoleon, and hani.'^h'i 

him to the small island of Klboj 
in the MeditcrraiuMn. 

The royal family of France 
was now restored, and Luiiis 
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XVIII. made Jiis solemn entry [ now turned to the roan who 
into Paris. The nations ofj bud already defeated the armies 
Europe had been so disturbed j of Bonaparte, and had driven j 
by the lengthened wars, that | thtHU out of Spain. Wellesley, 
represenratives from the dif- 'who had been created Duke 
feient countries assembled at OFWBLLiNG'roir,wasappQiuted 
Vienna, to mark out their commander oi’ the aUi^ forces, 
boundaries, and to establish and, after several bloudy cn- 
peace on a firm footing. counters, he met Bonaparte on 

• The meeting of representa- the plains of IVoisr/oo, in the 
tives, known as the C'ongrbss Nctlieriands. The desperate 
OF Vienna, was held in the Battle of Waterloo was 
year 1815. While they were fought on the 18tli of June, 
debating they were interrupted 1815, and lasted the whole day, 
by (be news that Boj|UMiFte had until the French were etpn- 
just escaped from ]ma. They pletely rauted. 
soon' heard that he had re- Bonaparte fled to Paris. He 
entered l^aris in triumph, and tried once more to gain the con- 
that Louis XVTII. had fled on fidenoeofhisnation,butm vain, 
the .some day. He next tried to eseape to Ame- 

Such was the extraordinary rico, but in this also he failed. 

I influence of Bonaparte over his He therefore gave himself up to 
1 nation, that, in two months the English, and was sliortly 
I from his return, he collected afterw'ards sent to the island of 
I 559,000 avined men. Europe Helena, in the Cltlautic 
was now disturbed again. A ! Ocean. Herebe waskept^noon- 
, great general, of skill, expe-| finemciit until he died, in 1821. 
riuTice and bravery, was required j Peace was now once more, and 
to meet the foe. All eyes w'ere ; finally, restored in Europe. 


CONTENT. 

It is eonteut of hcort 
Gives nature power to pleniso ; 
The mind that feels no smart 
Enlivens all it sees; 

Con make a wintiy sky 
Seem bright os smiling Hay, 
And evening’s closing eye 
As jieep of early day. 

The vast luajostio globe, 

So beautconsly array’d 
In nature's various robe. 

With wondrous skill displayed, 
la to a mourner’s heart 
A dreary wild at best; 

It flatters to depart 
And longs to be at rejt 
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BIRDS. 

OnDEA 6, — The 'VITading Bibbs. { Grallatorct ,) 

Stilt. The Stiipe/amifif (Sco- is said that ''tho Rallidte have 
LOPACiDjs) is the fifth family to thread their viray through 
worthy of mention. The Com-, beds of thick-set stems of rccd.s, 
tnon SnipCt the Solitary or Great bulrushes, and other aquatic 
Snii}e, the JackSnipey the Wood- plants, among which they seek 
corky the Sand-piperSy such as shelter; or, as in the case of 
the Willety the Ruf, and the the, Land Rail, through the tall 
Recvcy the CurteiOy and the grass of the meadow. And this 
WhMrc/y are all tolerably they do so rapidly aud noise- 
well-known members of this Icssly th|^tho field seems tra- 
fahiily. versed ^htagic. Hence they 

Like most of the other faml- so easily eliido pursuit, that 
lies they live in marshy places, they can seldom be forced to 
‘‘ eating insects, slugs, and fly. * We thus find that tlieir 
worms, thrusting their long bodies are eomwt»xed in, shape, 
hills into the moist earth and The Water Raihy the Land 
mud.” They come out at night, Raihy orCrakesy the Mour-HertSy 
hiding themselves in woods, the 6bo/.v, and Screamers, are 
thickets, and brakes during the the principal members of this 
diiy, fiorne of them are very family. 

v<ir:vciou8 — a little woodcock Here is a very short memory 
has been known to cat^ in one lesson for you. 
night half a. garden-pdtful of 

cai th-wbrnis. ' Uemoiy Lessmi, 30. BIRDS. 

Another tribe alhed to the « 

snipc.s is the Stilt tribey to which Obdeb 6, — Gkaixatobes. 

I and the A cocci belong ; but IViese birds are adapted for 
I would rather not give an wading, and fnocuring tueir food 
account of myself. from the water and mud by their 

The last import nnt family naked, still-like legs, long bills 
k the Rail family (llAi.LiDAi). and necks, and slender bodies. 
These are very interesting 27ier/ are found principally in 
birds. TJie feet of some are marshy plains. • 
paddf d, so that they may The principal families' are the ■ 
“ swim, or tread on oo/.y Bustauds, Pl-overs, Cuanes, i 
ground.’* There arc Water lleuoxs and Storks, Sbipks 
Rails ^and Land Rails. It and Stilt.s, and Hails. I 


Lovb find kindness we may measure 
By this simple rule alone : 

X)o MO mind uur neighbour’s pleasure 
Just as ifit were our own / 
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BIRDS. 

Order 7.— Swimming Birds, (yaiaiore^.) 


Ami no disf^ce either 
(remarked tlio visitor, without 
waiting for any introduction to 
the company). I am a Pen. 
g'Uik. I have to live the life 
of* a fish and the life of a bird. 
It is very natural, therefore, 
that I should rj^eniblc both in 
my form. * 

Very, said Willie. 

If ever you should bo passing 
: Pataooni.v — 

/If/d, Where is that? 

Penyuin. Eh ! <SW/irwhcrc — 
(hut I have not studied Geo- 
graphy) or the _Faj.klani> 
ISLKS— or other parts of the 
Southern Ilemisphcrc—renlly 
you had belter get your mnp^ 
there you may sec hundreds of 
I Penguins on the sea-shores. 
In some of the small desolate 
I islands w'hich man docs nof 
I inhabit there are to^ons of 
Penguins — regular camps, like 
that of an army. It*s a fact! 

W. Is it ? 

Penguin, Yes. And the stupid 
sailors have said that at a dis- | 
tance we look like children 
with bibs on, or white pina- 
fores. 

W. Yes — ^what a white breast 
yon have. 

Peng^iin (drawing hack.) 
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When the above “‘party” 
presented hiinsalf at th$ lust 
meeting held on xho subject of 
Birds, he was at once an object 
of general remark. 

“ Very much like a great 
hsh,” whispered Willie to Ada. 

Ada. Yes, look at the shape 
of his body. 
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Don’t be personal, sir! Such 
liberties are— ‘ 

W. But we are ^oing to 
examine your prirtHf directly. ' 
Pemjnin, I am sure you arc j 
not. t 

Ada. But the Kagle showed : 
us the parts of his body — he is j 
the kiny of birds. { 

Pentfuin. Oh, indeed! Well, j 
we shall see. Think of the 
sailors mistaking me for chil- 
dren with bibs on! Wc like 
sometimes to stand in a row 
on the ledge of a roek— it 
looks uniform and pretty, I 
dare sny— so we have also been | 
mistaken for soldiers perform- ‘ 
ing their drill. 

y>. Kxcuse me for interrupt- 
ing, Mr. Penguin, hut um. spoke 
of l/tONsands^yr^t now. Mr. 
Bennett saw a colony of Pen- 
guins fic Macquaukie Island, 
in the South Pacific Ocean. 
It covered between thiity and 
forty acres of land! He says, 
that <luring the wliolc day and 
night, 30,000 or 40,000 Pen- 
guins wc^ continually land- 
ing, and an equal number were 
going to sea. 

I'vntfvin. 'riic toivn which I 
cainc from was not S(j large as 
that. 

A. And I have beard that 
the sailors sciwe the Penguins : 
very cruelly. 1 have read of' 
some wlio entered a Penguin- i 
nerv, and knocked down 300 ; 
birds ill an hour. i 

J^empiin. Really! but I am ■ 
hafipy to say that they could 
not eat them! That is one • 
consolation! Penguins are not 
**fjood to cat.” I 

Ada. Are. they poison? 
Penguin, No! i>h, ^ >! but wc ; 
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are rank — very rank. Ami 
th.'it remark may as well bring 
me to a description of my parts 
at once. Now for business — 

Jtody-^\Ti shape, like that of a 
fidli, for swimming; the flesh is | 
very oily and rancid, from the oil 
under the skin, which is neces- 
sary for wnrin-blooilod animals 
that live in tlie water. (See His- 
tory of Wlialo and Sc»ih vol. ii.) 

♦moll feathers; the ; 
white feutlicrs on the breast have ! 
a »\\\mr\g' metalUe appearance— 
quite sino^i and silvery, like the ! 
scales oiflHsh. All the feathers I 
nro verj^oinpnet ; so cemented [ 
togetlier by the oil that they seem | 
aliieist solid, and quite keep out ; 
the w'utci* (See account of the j 
furs of Wiiife Jienr, Seal, &c. 
vol. ii. Beaver, vnl. iii.) ^ 

. 7/e«r/— roundish ; willi loii^ 
boK-hke beak whicli shuts close ; 
the upper mandible liooking over 
tlie lower one. Tomjuv covered 
w’ltli horny prickles, v\ hicii point 
in a backward Ui^rectioii (towards 
my thnint). 

Tail — very mucli worn — sec iny 
position when on the larnl. 

7.?/wAv— liind-liiiihs placed so 
far back, that #11611 standing the 
boily must he iipriglit ; feet, 
welibcd. 7e;’c-liinbs very short 
indeed; almost without icathers, 
and re.srnihle a pair of dangling 
arms, or tins — therefore ore never 
used for Hying, hut for sn inuning. 

also account of fore-liirihs of 
}^eul and Whale in vol. li. Com- 
pare with limbs of llio Mole, fitted 
for living in the earth.) 

Now, it is apt every bird that 
would take so mucli troiihie to 
describe liiiuself! One or two 
words about iriy habits. On I 
the laud 1 use my two wings | 
as fore-logs, and crawl about ! 
.something like a quadruped — ! 
it’s very awkward. But you | 
• , I 
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should see me in the water. Tirs SwiAiMixG-Binns lyata- 
i a defv you to tell whether I tores) nre(trrATifre<l tn five tribes — 
am a fish or not? You should/, 1* The Hulk Tbibr ^Anatitlet) 
sec me hunt a fish! — when I whieh are the 
have cliJtscd my prey tbif^a loiitr web-fixueiJ bml,* eon- 

ume— just as ‘it is coinff fj, the swimminff-hirdB with 

swim fiiund the corner of a • Tub Wadbab. the 

rook, 1 mako a Rroat n^u’ " u-w'"’*''’ 

l.imporor it. and wait on the ' 

Oiioe Zft a’f "*’*"• I 

unoe eet the Jtsh mto nu- i inol„,lin;r t|.,. flreaf ^Xortiem 
nioutli, It* feels rnv prick] v • the 6>e/>e, &e. 

tongue —if it srru};j»|o< /hi„.j,,.;/ j y. The Apk Tainn (A?rida\^ 
.to escajic, the putklet! enter . whiHi are the Auk, the Pujfut, 
its body, but to avdp them it ' *^*** (iuillnnot, I he Penffuin, An. 
is obliged to move hm/ w aid *. 

until it fiilbs where? ir-i ! T ^tornuj Pvt eel, 

—ha! Wouldn't vou like („ i 

have a wi-ieLIv o I **'*' ‘V^-awy/Z/iW. 

H- 5. TI.0 I>ai,iotM.Tni)i« (PeU- 

ir. II jou please we want rffw/V/<p), in which are flic /;«/•- 

an account of the order of lords ler^ ilm Pelican, the (Janaef, 

yon belong to. W'iH ygn iho Jtonhf/, the CWmorant, ami 
us llieir Tiarnos ? j the Pri/fufe-hie/t, 

Pfiujtnn, f know a great I To firm a dislinet order these 
mun^ swiinniing hinls. ^I'here • *’*'*'*'* hove ciTfnin distine- 
ia the fine Allmtross, with his *'^*»*‘- fhiit Is to say, they iiiij-*t ho 
(‘norlnou^ wings. J ha\c .seen * ^****‘” **’’ *«^**'‘ P'-ifil!*. 

him, with hi'j winf ^pri'a'diiiL' ' w <!'"! 'h"' (ifrncrnll.v) 
foiirlocil feet. .•.woopiiiK oy,.^ J- Tin; all J.iivo n hoal-Bliapcd 

the water, and chn.^iriLMlie fl\- ./’'ti o i 

inirfUl, \„.t Vt ), ' mostly hnve a long 

wlib li 1 ; neck, so IKS to plunge the head far 

whcl feed on grubs, woinis, ' down m .Mcard, ofiood. 

and slng.s. Pliey are good sea- . ‘h They all hnvo n deneo oily 

scavengers. You .«iiould see the. • phnaage. 

iiiniinierahle flocks th.it will They all hnve thin hind 

giillier round a dead avIuiIc i lunbs jdaced fir haek, andnre fur- I 

Ins carcafo is cleared away in '"'*ln-d with wi hhrd-fcet to Ml tliciri I 
. 1 — a — tH inkling! jfor awiiinning, hut llit'y have an 

yPA* f#s#V/r.’i jnwk 


the 


Adn(0side . This is an ex- ^ n T‘ . 

aggerated exDrcssion ’ L h. ihey differ much in 

/W • JP , length of their wings. 

lenyyin. Ihciijthere are the 

Stormy Petrels (*‘Motlicr(.\iri*y*s ( The mcctingnow termin.'itcd, 
cliiekens the sailors call rlieiii), ; Before .separating, n vote of 
tiic smallc.st of all \vel)-fboted thanks was given to the chair- 
mul.s ; but I think it uoiibl he .‘man, who jiroiniscd to write a 
setter to name tlic hird.s of this , short memory-lesson on the 7th 
order according to their tribes, i order. 
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BIRDS— RECAPITULATION. 

P. The chairman of yester- I bodies^ their dense^ oily feathen, 
clay's meeting kept his promise, the position of their hind Ivnbs, 
He has prepared you the fol- and their webbed feetf theymostlif 
lowing short memory -lesson, haoe long necks, but they differ 
and he lias added a summatykof much m the length of ineif 
the orders of the Class Birds, to wings, 
be also committed to memory. 

31 . miws. 

Ohdkb 7. — Natatores. the Auk Trihh, the Guli^ 
^se birds are adapted for Tribe, Apm/ the Pelican 
swimming by their boat-shaped Tribe. 

Memory Lesson, 32. BIRDS, 

Table of the Orders of the Class. 

Order 1. — Birds of Prev. — (Rapiores) — including the 
Falcon, Kaglc, Kite, and Buzzard — the Vultures — the 
various Owls. J 

Order 2. — Percmino Birds, ^ (Insessores) — including the j 
(Jone-biUed birds, such as the Crow, Starling, Gold- i 
finch. Bird of Paradise, and llornbill — the Tooths | 
hilled birds, such as the Nightingale, Thrush, Fly- j 
catcher. Chatterer, and Shrike oj^ Butcher-bird — the i 
Cleft-hilled birds^ such as the Goat-sucker, Swallow, I 
the Roller, the Kingfisher, and the Beefeater — and the ■ 
Slender-billed birds, such aa the Humming-bird, Sun- j 
bird, Honey-sucker, Hoopoe, and Creeper. • 

Order 8. — Climdiso Biros. — {Scansores) — including the | 
Parrot, Woodpecker, Toucan, and Cuckoo. ! 

Order 4. — Scratching Birds. — {Rasores') — including the 
I Pheasant, Fowl, Turkey, &c., the Grouse, the Curas- j 

j BOW Bird, and the Sheatb-bill, i 

Order 5— Running Birds. — (Cu»wm) — including the . 
Ostrich, Cassowary, Emeu Apteryx, and Doc^. j 

— Wading Birds. — {OralUdores') — inclining the 
Plover, Crane, Heron, Stork, Snipe, Stilt, 

Swimming Birds. — (JVatafores) — including the 
Huck, Goose, Swan, Diver, Auk, Gull, and Pelican. 

jj Lucy, Willie, Ion, and and species of birds. Papa in , 

had (eamrd the above the meanwhile prepared for | 
table, they determined to b^in them a very short outline of the ^ 
studying the differc t fkmilies classes Rr.riiLEs and Fishes, j 
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I Bonapartk was safely put In tbe year 1816 the English I 
I away, in prison. Then the bad time to count up tbe coA 
j nations of i^urope established of the long war since thT 
I peace once more. French Revolution. 

' This peace has lasted from During this period the nation 
, the year 1815 to the year 1853, had paid vast sums for her own 
. a period of 36 ydhrs. I do not armies and tneir accoutrements 
; mean to say that there have to ship-builders, smiths, tailors, 

; been no wain since then, but and victuallers. The other 
, there have been nona of great armies of Europe employed 
I importance on the Continent, against Bonaparte were gigan- 
Eiigla§d, for instance, has since tic. Much of the money for 
I had many severe conAicts in their support, also, had been 
i Indio, in Africa, and ill Burmah. paid by the English. The na- 
i Even in 1816, the year after tion now found that during 
I tlic peace, the English besieged the last year of hostilities their 
; Algiers. This siege was not expenses had been seventy mil- 
I so unnecessary as some of the lion pounds. The National Debt 
I previous wars. 1 will tell you at the beginning of the war, in 
j the circumstances. 1 793, had been £230,000,000 ; it 

j Algiers is one of several now amounted to £860,000,000. 

cotnuries at the north of Africa It had thus increased six hun- 
i bordering the Mediterranean dred and thirty millions. 

I Sea. The people of these The commerce of England 
I countries were pirates and also suffered at this time. Dur- 
I murderers. For ages they had ing the war the English ships 
I followed the practice of pluii- had the command of tlic seas. 

I (Icring the vessels of Christian They w'cre almost the only 
j nations. They not only robbed traders. Thus the -English 
! the vessels, but carried the manufacturers and merchants 
crews into slavery. An English carried on a very large trade, 

I squadron was therefore sent to and sold their goods for very 
; put an end to this practice, high prices. They thought 
, Lord Exmouth at Arst ^tried to themselves vei^ prosperous : 
negotiate with the enemy, but but now that peace was re- 
withoiit success. He then at- stored, so was the commerce of 
tacked Algiers ; and, after a the other nations. Tho prices 
tremendous battle, he det-troyed of English goods, therefore, 
the batteries, burned half the fell again to their natural value, 
city, and killed or wounded' and the commeife of England 
seven thousand men. A great was much depressed. The 
' number of Christian slaves were crops in the year 1816 were un- 
, tlien set free. fortunately smaller than usual,' 
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and bread rose to double its 
usual price. The people were 
tbiiB less able to bear the bur- 
den of debt, and the following 
four years, until 1 820, the end 
of the reign of George III., 
^re a period of extraordinary 
rustress to all classes of the 
community. 

The <listres8 of the people 
led to a desire fur cliaiige. 
The poorer classea determined 
to obtain a reform in Parliament. 
In the manufacturing districts, 
where so many were thrown 
out of employment, many great j 
uicctings took place. A large 
party was formed, who were 
known as Radical Reformers. 
At one of their meetings the 
government unwisel;^ tried to 
disperse the people by force. 
A body of troops dashed into 
file iniiKS, trampling down men 
and women under the horses' 
feet, and killing and wounding 
many with their sabres. 

During the war one or two 
ev«*nts iiappencd which may 
be w'orthy of notice. In 1788 
the king had been attackeil by 
insanity, but for a short time 
only, in 1810, however, he 
again hecaihc insane, and con- 
tinued so until his death, in 
1820. During these last ten 
years of his life his son (loorge 
reigued for him under the title 
of “rrinec liegent.” 

Ill 1812 the prime minister, 
Mr. Perciyul, was stabbed by 
an assassift named Rellinghain. 
Ho succeeded by tlie Earl 
of Liverpool. The principal 
pr^e' ministefs during the 
rtfcn of George wen* Pitt, Earl 
afUhalham; the RarJ of Hute ; 
ifOYii North; Mr. Pitt son of 

-t- ' 


the Karl of Chatham ; Mr. Fox; 
Mr. Percival; and the Earl of 
LinerpooL ^ 

The most mournful event in 
the latter part of this reign was 
the death of the Princess Char- 
htte^ tlie heiress to the throue, 
in 1815. 

King George III. died in the 
year 1820, at Wind.M^r Castle. 
He was then in his b2iid year, 
and had reigned nearly sixty 
years. 

OEORdE III. 

Began to reign . . . WiO 

Died S20 

George IT I, was the tjrandson 
of Geortje J i. lie began to reiqu 
oil7f»0, when he was 22 r/( a?’s o}d. 

The principal events in the 
cm hf part of his reign were the 
wars with France and Si-aix, 
bg whUli those covntries lost 
mam/ colonies and much com- 
mej'ce ; and the war with 
Amkuk'a, bg which England 
lost her colonics therei' 

The Amei ican war was canstd 
bg an attempt to tax the colonists 
unjustlg. The principal leaders 
of the Amviicans wtre Geokoe 
Washington a7id Hen^tamin 
Franklin ; and the chief Rritish 
commandars were Genkkal 
Howe, General Burgoyne, 
and liOKo (.’ornw'alus. 

The iqars of the French 
Hkvolution and the Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland 
were the chief events cf the latter 
part if the reign. The principal 
commanders in the Fren(^i war 
were Lord Nelson, the Duke 
[of Wellington, Napoleon 
1 Bonaparte, and his Marshals, 

1 Mass ENA, Ney, and !Sodlt. 


i 

I 


i 




GEORGE IV. 


j WiiftN Gi'orjje Tir, died, his x\ith m.any bad coTn]>nnions. It ! 
j son Geokoi: IV., succeedvd to > was Miiti "that he meant to imi- > 
thefirA ofkiii};. He had already I tato Henry V., who had bcea 
I exercised the pout r of a kin5t;very dissolute when a prince, 

: for ten years, niider the title of .but' became a good king. Rut 
j “Rrince Recent.” |w*hen (Jeorge IV. was rn.aile 

I George IV. was at this time Repnit, the bad habits of his 
j fifty-eight years old. The peo- 'early days were rooted in him; 

I pie wore, therefore, well ac-|it was wot easy to lay them 
quninted vith his cliar.-ietcr. ‘aside, and he did not. 

Hut J have not yet tohl you You m.'iy notice, .^rdly, of j 
of his actions during “ the le- ' George IV. that he ran into i» 
genc\^” nor of his previous life. debt. During many years bis ■ 
You .shall hoar what sort of a! personal expenses wero cnor- ! 
man he wa.s. jiiions. Thus, in 1704, when he | 

In the first place, fjeorge IV. 'was only thirty-two years ohl, j 
h.ad gooil alxiliiics. Secondly, 'hisdebtsninountodtoi>700,0(>0. j 
' lie ha(l kind feelings, which are | The nation then sawth.at he had 
j better still. Thirdly, he had f been thoughtlessly extravagant i 
! the qualities which render ajaiid ^\icko<l. George HI. was 
I man a *‘/,V7v//cinan lie used | highly disjdcased with his son, ■ 

I his good ahiliries to cultivate his • He l lioughl it necessary that ' 

I mind and store it well, ne.hadjthc jirincc should marry, and 
I much grace and dignity in hi** • proini>ed ihiil if he would do 
inaniiers; and, when he wished so his ilehts should he paid. i 
to please, he showed such ur- In the following year, 17‘.).'i, 
hanity and winning kindness (Jeorge unwillingly consented > 
that no,<me eonI<l resist liim. to Iiis father's wish. With re- i 
ir. Then I should think that lluetance he manieil his eoiisin, 
he was something like Charles ’ the Prineess (hiroline of Bnins- ■ 
H. 'wirk. The marriage w-as not a ■ 

P. Ves, in«leed ; and, like , happy one ; and alter the. birth 
Charles II, he had many se- iof. a datighttr, the Princess 
rioiis faults. Let ns ftcgiii ' Charlotte, the prince and hi.s 
again, ‘'in th^ first place.”, wife separated. In the year j 
1st. lie was easily oOetideii, ! 1814 she leR England, and . 
and was unforgiving. 2ndly. ; travelled in various countries. | 

He was too fond of gaiety! In 1820, when George IV. i 
and extravagance. During his ! became king, his wife w-as Jiving ^ 
youth, his preceptors subjected 1 in Italy, She resolved to return ' 
iiim to much restraint; there- 'to England instantly, and to 
fore, when he hceanie a man, | assert her rights lus (juccn. Rho 
and w'us free from their influ- ; landed at Dover, was greeted • 
ence, ho surrounded himselfigladly by multitudes, and in het ■ 
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progress to London, 'wherever 
#she stopped, the inhabitants 
poured forth to meet her. It 
vfok now thought that the king . 
would receive her again as *his I 
wife, but his dislike to her was 
stronger than ever. Ho had at 
various times heard bad reports 
of her behaviour abroad; he 
therefore would not allow her 
name to be read as queen in the 
litiirgjr. 

The people now became angry 
at the king’s treatment of the 
queen. The king determined 
to justify himself. He caused 
the reports of her misconduct 
to be investigated. A “Bill 
of Pains and Penalties” was 
brought into Parliament to dis- 
solve his marriage. Witnesses 
for and against the queen were 
brought over from Italy, pri- 
vate and public examinations 
took place, and the whole na- 
tion was excited. The bill was 
passed, but with such small j 
majorities that it W'us thought ! 
better to abandon it. I 

In the following year, 1821, 
the coronation of George tvas 
celebrated. The ceremony was 
performed with the greatest 
inagniHccncc. The unfortnnatc 
queen demanded to be crowned 
also, but was refused. She then 
resolved to sec her . husband 
crowned, but was rudely de- 
nied admission into Westmin- 
ster Abbey, ^ This treatment so 
mortificd^er that her spirits 
sank, and, three weeks aftcr- 
war&|he died broken-hearted. 

lM|p&diately after his coro- 
nf^W the king visited Iiiu- 
^j^'and Hanover. In both 
he was most joyfully 
J^^^ived by Ids subject; pnd 


in Hanover he was again 
crowned, amidst public rejoic- 
ings. In the following year he 
visited Scotland, and there 
also he was received with joy 
and good-will. During his ab- 
sence from England, the prime 
minister, the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry (formerlv Lord Castlc- 
rcagh), became deranged, and 
put an end to his life. The 
celebrated George Camming 
succeeded him. 

In the years 1823 and 1824 
the commerce of England w'os 
most flourishing. Canning had 
introduced into his cabipet a 
very able minister named Hus- 
KI 880 N. As “ President of the 
Board of Trade,” Mr. Huskisson 
caused the repeal of all duties 
on goods passing between Eng- 
land and Ireland; he altered 
the duties of the silk manufac- 
ture, and many other regulations 
which obstructed , commerce. 
These measures were the foun- 
dation of the improvements 
since known as “ Free Trade.” 
He also formed commercial 
treaties with various countries 
of Europe. 

The activity of trade’ in all 
departments now became such 
that the “ capital ” of the coun- 
try accumulated. This pros- 
perity’ led in a singular way to 
new jnisfortuncs. To find cm- 
plo;y'ment for the superfluous 
capital liumerons Joint-Stock 
Companies were formed, which 
>were as little calculated to suc- 
ceed as the South-Sea scheme 
of 1720. Speculating projects 
were formed for mining, and 
pearl fisheries, in Peru, Colom- 
bia, &c. Companies were pro- 
jected for supplying London 
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with milk and fish, and for 
u usliiug all the dirty clothes of 
the metropolis. On the whole^ 
no fewer than 276 dlfifereut pro- 
jects wci*e started. Many of 
them were highly absurd; yet 
the capital which they , pro- 
posed to employ amounted to 
74,000,000 ! 

Such visionary undertakings, 
of course, ended in disappoint- 
ment, and nearly forty millions 
of money were thrown away. 
Thus, 100 years after the South- 
Sea bchenie, the nation made a 
similar mistake ; the resnUs, 
too, were similar. The year 1 825 
was marked by bankruptcies 
and great public distress ; great 
coiiuiiercial houses and long- 
established banks failed, in all 
parts of the country — even the 
13ank of England nearly stop- 
ped payment. 

Ill the year 1826, also, trade 
Avas almost stagnant. This- 
year was remarkable for the 
conclusion of the Burmese war. 
The English had, during the 
reign of George Hi., greatly 
extended tlicir power in India; 
almost the whole peninsula was 
subdued. Bukmah is a country 
at the east of India, beyond the 
Ganges. Tlie Burmese made 
Jrequent attacks on the new 
territory of the English, who 
therefore sent an army to sub- 
due them. Alter two years 
of desperate waiy the *Bntis]A 
troops penetratc^d 500 miles 
into the enemy’s countiy, and 
arrived within fifty miles of tlm 
capital. A treaty Avaa then made, 
by which the Emperor of Bur- 
mah surrendered part of his em- 
pire, and agreed to pay nearly 
u million pounds. 


ITS- 


In 1827 Britain combined with 
France and Russia to make war 
upon the Turks^ who had greatly 
(mjiressed the Greeks. The 
Turkish fleet was #6stroyed in 
the celebrated battle of Nava^ 
rino, and Greece soon after- 
wards became an indepeudent 
country. 

Many changes in the govern- 
ment of the country took place 
during this reign. Mr. Pan- 
ning died ill 1827, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Godkuich.' In 
1828 he risigned his dfiice, and 
the Duke of Wkllinqton be- 
came prime minister , in his 
place. 

In 1829, under the govern- 
meut of Wellington, the last 
important event of this reign 
I happened. The Boman Catho- 
\ lies ot Ireland and England 
formed a large proportion of 
the nation. You may romcm- 
hcr that 111 the times of Eliza- 
beth and James I. there wore 
many severe laws against the 
Roman Catholics, such as the 
Test and Corporation Act, which 
you have already heard of. 
Some of the poiialties inflicted 
by these laws had been re- 
pealed; but still the Catliolics 
had not the same political rights 
as the Trotestants. Ko Catholic 
could become a member of the 
Iloitse of Commons. At the 
union of England and Ireland, 
in 1800, Mr. Eitt had promi^d 
that these grievances, or dis- 
abilities,” as they were called, 
should be removed. The Ca- 
tholics had for many years 
agitated and excited the na- 
tion to obtain their rights. 
They now formed mighty 
association to obtain them 
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from the government by phy- 
sical force. H ithcrto W Elling- 
ton and his colleague, Mr. 
Peel, had always oppos^ the 
measure ; b*t, seeing the evils 
which would arise from a civil 
war w'itli Ireland, or an insur- 
rection, they resolved to give 
way. Accordingly, they intro- 
duced the Catholic Emanci- i 
CATION JJiLL into Parliament, 
and, after much opposition, it 
passed both houses on the 13th 
of April, 1829. Th^ political 
rights of the Catholics and 
Protestants were now nearly 
equal. 

Tlie agitation of the Catholics 
for eiuiiucipation was followed 
by a new question. The na- 
tion next detdlmined that there 
should he fxrefium in the House 
of Coiiiiiioiis. The chief sub- 
ject of complaint was that the 
people were not fairly repre-- 
senttd. It was found that many 
towns and boroughs which in 
ancient times were important 
ha<l lullcTi into decay ; yet they 
still retained the privilege of 
seinliiig one, and sometimes 
two, incmhers to Parliament. 
On the other hand, many small 
tdaccs had become large, popu- 
lous, and important towns, such 
as Liirminghnm and Manchesfet' ; 
yet their numerous inhabitants 
had no representatwn in Parlia- 
mpiu. It was therefore peti- 


tioned that some of the old 
places which contained so few 
]>eople might ho disfran- 
chised;*' btit during this agita- 
tion the king died. 

George IV. died in the year 
1830, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age, and tho eleventh of 
bis reign. 

GEOJtGE IV. 

Began to reign . . 3820 

Died 1830 

Gkouge IV. was the son.of 
George III., and during the last 
ten years of his father^ s reign he 
yooemed the country for him 
under the title (f Prince Re- 
gent. He became Kino at his 
father's death, in 1820. 

Some of tile principal circum- 
stances 6f this reign were — the 
trial of Queen Caroline ; the 
King's visits to Ireland^ Hanover, 
and Scotland; the increase and 
activity of commerce under the 
direction of Mr. IIUSKISSON; 
and the severe commercial distress 
caused by the wild speculations of 
numerous 'Joint -Stock C6m- 

EANIES. 

77<c PuRMESB War, Me Bat- 
tle o/’Navarino, the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, and the 
agitation for Kefursi in the re- 
presentation of Ike people were 
also highly important events. 

King George 1 V. died in 1830, 
in his sixty-eighth year. 


To live to God is to requite 
His love as best we may ; 

To mnko his prcccpte our delight, 
Hii» promises our stay. 


! 
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WILLIAM IV. 


, William IV, was the third 
' son of George III. The second 
son was the Duke of Yt*rk^ hut 
lie was dead ; Williiim therc- 
! fore became king, lie was then 
; the Duke of Clarence, and Lord 
I High Admiral, for he had been 
i a sailor during die greater part 
j of his life, while the late. Duke 
I of York w'na, ns you have heard, 
i a military commander. 

I U'he demands for refoi-m were 
earnestly continued by the peo* 
pie. They were encouraged to 
persevere by the sudden news 
of two revolutions which had 
! been elfeetcd by the people of 
' France and Jlelgium. William 
' liad not been king much longer 
] than a inoiitVi wlien the English 
i were startled by the arrival of the 
j Ereiieh king, CJiiaumcs X. In 
1 Avhiit wa.s called thp Jierolutinn 
! of Three D<ii/s the French had 
I detl^oned him,* and had made 
i lioim Fhilippe his successor. 

In Belgium the peojile, who had 
j been united to llolland against | 
their will by the other nations 
of Europe, now separated them - 
selves from that country. They 
formed themselves info an in- 
dependent n.atioii, and Prince 
Lkopolii, the widow ed liusbarid 
of the beloved Priiicess.Char- 
! lotte, became their king. 

' When the English people saw 
these changes, they thought that 
it was time for them to do .some- 
thing, They therefore bestirred 
thcmbclvcs again to “reform” 
tlie defects of their govern- 
ment. 

Tlie Duke of Wellington and 

' ! JL, 


Sir Uohert Peel were, however, 
still at the head of the govern- 
iiient, and they were aveiM* to 
reform; the people therefore 
were averse to them. The puny 
wiiich had hitherto supported 
the ministry were also averse 
to them, liccaiise, ns you have i 
heard, they gave way to the 
elaim.s of the Ituman Catholics. 
Finding themselves to grow 
weaker and weaker, they re- 
signed otliec, afld at tiic close 
of the year a Whig Cabinet was 
formed, headed by Earl Gukt. 

On the 1st of March, 1831, 
tlio Deform ^i/ft'was brought 
into the House of Commons by 
Lord John Kusskll, a mem- 
ber of the new ministry, TJie 
changes projected by this bill 
w'cre sucH as I told }o)i the 
I»cople rccpiired. Fifty-six of 
the ancient and unhnportaut 
horouglis were “disfi ancliised | 
that is to say, they were not i 
allowed any representatives in 
Parliament. 'J’hirty other bo- 
roughs were allowed only one 
incuiher each instead of two. 
The vaeaiieics in the House of 
Commons which were thus made 
! w’erc given to the populous 
towns or counties which had 
not sulhcieiit representatives. 
For instance, eight new mem- ! 
hers of Parliament were granted >' 
to London ; namely, tw'o to I 
Lambeth, two to Mary-lc-hone, 1 
two to Finsbufy, and two to the \ 
To^'er Hamlets. More peojilc | 
of the middle classes were ul- \ 
lowed to vote. The “fran- } 
chise (as the riglit of voting is 1 
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called), was extended to all per- 
sons in towns who paid ten 
pounds a year rent, and to all 
persons in counties who paid 
fifty pounds a year for ‘tneir 
lands. The Reform Bill also 
contained provisions for pre- 
venting bribery, for shortening 
the time of election, and for 
making more polling-places in | 
the different parts of each i 
county, so that the electors j 
might not have the inconveni- 
ence 6f corning to the county- ; 
town to vote. 

. Such were the principal fea- 
tures of the Refi|p*mBill; bjut, al- 
though the Earl Grey and Lord 
John Russell were supported by 
the people, they did not find 
that tlie bill xould easily be 
made into law. They were op- 
]<08cd by the party, of the Duke 
of Wellington and the king, 
who dissolved the Parliament. 
*A new Parliament elected; 
but this time the miiustry were 
opposed by the nobility, wdio 
did not like the people to have 
so much power ; therefore, al- 
though the bill was passed by 
the i louse of Commons, when 
it was brought up to the House 

Lords they rejected it. 

The bill having been twice 
defeated, the House of Com- 
mons brought ill a second bill, 
which was, however, similar to 
the first; but this also the House 
of Lords rejected. 

This thii^ defeat caused the 
greatest discoutent throughout 
the conn try. The people de- i 
dared that they would not be I 
hindered by the nobles, and 
tha^.tlte bill should become law. 
Tli^^ mob of London assaulted 
several members of the ^ouse 
332 


of Lords, and broke the win- 
dows of tbeir houses. Even 
Jpsley House, which had been 
given bv the nation to the Duke 
of Welliu^osi, was attacked 
and injured. Nottingham Cas- 
tle, the residenco, of the Duke 
of Newcastle, was burned to 
the ground. In Bristol the riots 
exceeded anything that had 
been heard of for some time. 
Almost thp whole of one of the 
principal squares was destroyed; 
so also were the Bishop’s Palace, 
the Mansion-house, the Cus- 
tom-house, the Excise-ofiice, 
and the gaols ; and many lives 
were lost. The riots extended 
to Derby, Birmingham, and 
many other large towns, where 
the people opeiily declared that 
they would not pay any more 
taxes, nor obey the laws of the 
country, until the Reform Bill 
was passed. Large associations 
of persons, called “unions,” 
were formed in all parts of the 
kingdom. In the country parts 
houlires were everywhere raised 
at night, and farm-houses, 'ey- 
neks, and corn-fields were 
burned to the ground. 

This confusion of affairs was 
increased by tlie resignation of 
the ministers. When they gave 
up the government of the 
country, it was offered to Sir 
Robert Peel, but he refused to 
accept it. Another sign of the 
agitatidu of the nation was in 
the run on the Bank of Eng- 
land. Every one wished to 
change his bank notes into gold, 
and in the course of two or 
three days more thon ten hun- 
dred thousand pounds of gold 
were drawn from the Bank. 

The excitement coutinued. 
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j The people seemed to say to the important measure of the year. 

' nobles, **Un1ea8yonpa8Sthi8bUh This was much needed, as even 
j we will make a revolntibn, as the “able-bodied” poor of the 
I the people of Fraoee and Bel- couniry had the figlit to compel 
! giani have done;” and then the parishes to support them; they ^ 

; nobles saw that they must give thus formed degrading habits 
* way. The Duke ofWcllington of indolence. The new act 
I himself recommended the recal checked this evil: it compelled 
, of the ministers ; the members those who said they were pau- 
of the House of Lords who had pers to enter a poor-house 
rds^cd the measure withdrw called the Union, and to sepa- 
their opposition, and on the 7tn rate themselves firom their wives 
of J une, 1 832, the Hkform Bill and families. Many now fonnd 
received the assent of the king, that it was better to work, and 
and became the law of the be independent, than to live 
land. upon charity; the poor-rates, • 

Such was the principal event too, were thus much reduced, 
of the reign of William IV. In 1834 and 1835 there were 
The other circumstances I will several rapid changes. The 
state briefly. Iii the year 1834 Earl of Grey resigned office on 
the noble “ anti-slavery ” cause account of hisjlgreat age, and 
gained a great victory. An act was succeeded uy Lord Mcl- 
for the abolition of Negro bourne. He was quickly suc- 
slavery was passed, by which ceeded by Sir Robert Peel, 
800,000 slaves were set free, whose ministry was not strong 
and twenty million pounds were enough to govern the country, 
paid to their owners as acorn- and in 1835 Lord Melbourne 
pensation. was restored. 

Ill 1834, also, the charter of The year 1836 was remark- 
thh East India Company was able for three new laws— the 
renewed; but at the same time Marriage Act^ bv which mar- 
sonic of the privileges of the riage was allowed in Dissenting 
company, us merchants, were chapels as well as churches — 
taken from tliem. Our tfa had an act for the Registration of 
hitherto been purchased of the Births^ Deaths^ and Marriages — 

; East India Company only; but and an act which reduced the 
I now all merchants are sdiowed Stamp upon Neungjapers to one 
I to trade in that article. penny. In the year 1837 King 

I An act for the' amerglment of WilliavL died, being nearly 
j the Poor-laws was another! seventy-three years old. 


Btsbams never flow in vain ; where streams abound, 

How laughs the laud with various plenty crown’d 1 
Sat time, that should en||[oh the nobler mind, 

Neglected, leaves a weary waste behind. 

COWPKR. I 
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VICTORIA. 

P. Before we bo"in the his- Norman Conquest vJiich has 
torv of Victon.'i’s reijrn, you may been entirehi free from war^ con- 
learn the follow! iijr lesson on spiracf/, or finy attempt on the 
that of WiLLiAAi IV. Sovereign's life, lie died in 

1837. 

WILLIAM IV, 

Jlpjrnn to reign . *. . 1830 ^ VICTORIA. 

The reign of Vietoria has 

William TV. succeeded his hitherto been a hunpy ami 
brother George in the gear IHHi). peaceful one for this country. 

One of the most important Hefurc licr accession to the 
events of this reign was the crown she \v.*is avcH known as 
passing of the lii:FoiiM llii.i.. the Princess Victoria, uml had 
This measme icas introduced .ilrca ly won the hearts of the 
hg the Whigs under K.vni. (tui v, people. 

who was made i^rime Minister At. thedenth of hcriinclc Vic- 
iuytead of the l)i KK OF Wi-i. toriu was about eitrlitccn years 
for this purpose The old. Although so \oung. she 
ohjeet of the full was the more eniercd on her exalted station 
just representation of e ^people with piopriety and dignity. In 
in J*tirliament. Although it was the same year she went in 
neressarg, on aceount of the pciMin to di-^solxc the I’arlia- j 
changes in the population of the iin*nt, and rcufl her speech from j 
towns and count ies^ it was oh- the tlinmc. In the following | 
slinatelg resisted hg the House year, 1831, her coronation was 
of Lords, who refused to pass it eclehuitcd. This ceremony 
until theg were afraid of the gave the. people an opportunity 
violenep of the people, for cxpre'j*<ing I heir Jove and 

The Jiill for the Abolition loxnity towanis her, ami they 
OF Slavkkv; the NhW Pool! did so willi hearty good will. 
L\w Bill; the alteration in In the rear 1840, the happiness 
the charter of the Kvsi* India of the (ineen and her people 
CoMi'vNY; the Nkw Markiaok was inercase'il hy her union to i 
At); the Rkgistkaiion Act, her cousin. Puinol Alulut of \ 
and the alteration of Nlavs- Cohurg’iinil (jiwtha. It ha>* been 
PACMt S-TjilMrs, are I Iw other well said, that ‘‘ this an.'^jiicious j 
events reign, which are union has^icver been clouded by : 

worthj^^^lirernemhered. inisfortunc. Tlic Prince Con- ! 

TfaSj^^arter of William TV, sort has wisely kept himself * 
was^KB^fnt, and his whole aloof from all po1iti(‘al parties 
reigitw/Bj^aeefnf : it has been re- in the State, and lia.s been 
mai'k^SWiat his is the only *studious to ])romofe oiir most 
reign of the thirtif-sic sincp the useful charities and National 
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I Jiistitiitions. ills own hui)it>, 'pvat loiulricss for travelling. | 

I and tliu.se of the Queen, are of|In the autumn of 1842 and 1S44, i 
j aJiighly English character.” Her Majesty >Lsited Scotland j 
] Tliesl' remarks are quite true, in a.priv ate capacity, without 
j for the Queen and the Prince encumhering lierself with any ; 
are fond of social and domestic state formalities. • In 1843 the ; 
enjoyments. They have now a Queen and Prince crossed the | 
large.andvery important family, Channel, to pay a friendly and ' 
^^llo^e names and ages I will private visit to the Royal family 
tell \ou. There are: the of Fiance. Here they were 
Ifoyaly who is nearly entertained by Louis Philippe, 

13 wars ohi ; the Prince of the then k.ng, at the (Miiiteaii 
wiio is nearly 12 years d’Eu, in Normandy ; this was 
of age ; the Prin<vx6*y4//cfi, who the first visit of any English 
is more than '12 years of age ; sovereign to Kraiiee since the 
Prince Alfred, who is nearly 0 time of Henry VJII. Shortly 
years old ; the iV/aecss afterwards the Queen 'xisited 

mIio is more than 7 years old ; her unelcLEoroM), King of tlic 
the Princess Louisa^ who is Uelgiaiis. Jn lH4r> the Queen 
more than h years of age; the and Prince first inmlc a tour of 
Prince Arthur^ who is more the midland counties of Eng- 
f hail :i > cars ol age, and a little land, and tlien visited the 
jiiincc, not yet two months old, family of JMnee Alliert in 
who is to be called Prince (icrinany. On their return 
LeopohJ.* liomewaid, tlicy received the 

Willi eight children to love, atiention ofthe various German 
it is not to he wondered that | sovereigns through whose ilo- 
tiie Queen and I’liiiee ofieri millions they ]iashcd, and called 
I retire from puhlie life. 'Dicy again on the King of France at ' 

I spend much of their lime in the the Chateau d’Eu. Jii her j 
j quiet villa of Oshoriic, in the turn. Her Majesty rceeived the i 
I Isle of Wiglit, or at Windsor friendly visits of the* late Louis 
I C-a^tle, or at their more ^li^tallt Philijipe, of King Leopi^hi, the 
I ivsidoiice at Ralmoral, in the King of 8axony, and Nicholas, • 
1 Norrii of Scotland, where the Emjierur of Riisbia. 'J'lic in- 
! IViiice indulges in the iinigo- lereliaiiges and attentions 
I rating s']K)rr,s of grou'-c shooting j which Victoria thus began, 

I and ileer-st. 'liking. In the sum- h.ivc given character to her i 
i iner, the (2nceii ami lier family peaceful reign. The love of ' 

' make excursions in the royal travel and friendly intercourse j 
; yacht, in which they h.ave evinced hy the Queen, has been j 
I visited Ireland, Scotland, and cultivated by her pcojilc also. I 
; the f?liannel Islc.s. Such events arc of higher im- | 

j Since the beginning of her portanec than the many battles j 
' reign the Queen has shown you Iiave heard of— they begin 
I a new era in the history of 

i • ThU account was written In Muy, 

I 1853 Tlvi first political event 
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SATUBOAT. PLBA8AKT PACES. EITCUSn IIISTORT. ' 

.woHhy of notice in Her Ma- ParUament$ ; 4th, the . 

jesty’s reifni was the rebel- of Members of Parliament for | 
lion in Canada. The colonists- their services ; and, 6th, the ' 
were discontented, and ^ some Abolition of the Property Quali^ > 
had resolved to become ‘inde- jication ; for at present no man ! 
pendent of the mother-country is qualified to represent a | 
08 the United States had done, borough or town in Parliament i 
Their attempts were soon dc- unless ho possesses £30() . a ! 
footed, and in 1838 the Earl year, or to represent a county I 
OF Durham was sent out as unless he has £600 a year. ! 
Governor- General to restore In the year 1840 war was I 
order.* He united the two begun with China. The war ; 
provinces of Upper and Lower was a short hut somewhat cruel j 
Canada, and transferredthe scat one. The Chinese government ; 
of government from Toronto had forbidden tiie importation i 
and Quebec to Montreal. of opium into their empire, for 

In 1839, the associatfon of the effects of this drug upon 
men, called Chartists, broke out the people were, even more 
into riot at Newport, in Mon- dreadful than that of intoxicat- 
inonthshire Most of the con- ing drinks upon the English, 
federates, who were principally Our merchants, however, found 
Welshmen, marched down the the trade to be very profitable, ■ 
hills in the night and got pos- and would not regard the I 
session of the town. They prohibition. The Chinese go- I 
were, however, soon defeated vcrnment,thcrefore, seized three ' 
by a small Iwdy of soldicr.s ; million pounds worth of ’ 
and three of their leaders, and the English in consequence | 
named Frost, Jones, and Wil- declared war. 
liains, were apprehemled, tried, In this war onr forces : 
and sentenced to death, but blockaded Canton, took pos- I 
i w'crc afterwards transported for scssionof the Island of Cuusan, i 
I life. and penetrated to the veiy wails i 

I Perhaps you would like to of Nankin. The Chinese were \ 
»| know what is meant by a then glad of peace. In 1842 j 
i Chartist. A large number of they agreed to pay 27,000,000 j 
the Inbonr'iug classes, working of dollars in three years for the ; 
miners, manufacturers, and expenses of the w'ar, to cede 1 
journeymen of all trades, wish I the Island of Honq-kono to , 
to obtain what is called the | the English, and to open four 
pEOFLii’aCiiARTUR. This Char- I Other jlorts besides Canton for , 
ter advocates five points :~lst, commerce with the rest of the ' 
l/niverjti^uffrnge in the clcc- world. Since then, the trade ' 
tion of J&prescntatives ; 2nd, with China has greatly in- ; 
t ^Ballot ; 3rd, Annual creased. 
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MONDAY. 


PLEASANT PAGES. NATDBAL HISTORY. 


Order L— Tortoises {Chdo^ 
ma).— -The frame work of these 
animals is curious. They are en- 
closed in two great shiehU; the 
lower one is called the plaatronf 
and the upper which covers the 
back is called the carapace: these 
are joined together on each side, 
but they leave openings in the 
front and back for the passage of 
the head, feet, and tail. The 
carapace is formed by a peculiar 
expansion of the spine and ribs, 
and the plastron by an expansion 
of the brcoat-bono. 

Tortoises have no teeth, but the 
laws (or mandibles) have sharp 
Wy ridges; sometimes the upper 
mandible fits into a grqove in Ihe 
lower one, giving a very firm 

K ; some have a horny beak. 

animals move slowly, and 
live slowly, but arc tenacious of 
life; they will outlive the most 
severe wounds for weeks. They 
also have great length of life — a 
Garden Tortoise has been known] 
to live 2S0 years, or much more. 

There are four tribes in this 
order. 

1, The Lafid TortoUtes (Tostu- 
dinidffi); some of these, found in 
the Galapagos Islands, weigh 
nearly 300 ]) 0 und 8 each. 3. The I 
Marsh J'ortoises (Emydro) have a 
more flattened shell than the first 
tribe. Their feet are armed with 
sharp claws, expanded and webbed 
between the toes. They cat fishes, 
frogs, newts, and insects with 
eagerness. 8. The River Tor- 
toises (Trionycidas), which live 
entirely in the water. Some of 
tlicse, in the Ganges, are carrion- 
feeders, and devour the human 
bodies always found floating on that 
stream. 4. The MarineTortoises, 
or Tvrtles (CheloniUte] ; these oat 
the drabs, shell- fish, «kc. found in 
the Bei«. The Green Turtles sonie- 
times (but not ofb n) grow to an 
enormous size, between 500 and 
800 lbs. The nomy pi *.es of the 
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Hawksbill Turtle are those known 
as tortoise-shell. 

Order 2.— The Lizards 
ria), — ^Tbe 2nd order of lleptiles 
I difier from the tortoises, because 
their vertebm and ribs are move- 
able; they have not a horny beak, 
but the jaws are armed with teeth. 
These ^th are always pointed, 
therefore they are not fitted for 
chewing the mod — only for seizing 
it. The body of a Lizud is not so 
flat as that of a tortoise, but is long 
and round, with a long tail taper- 
ing to a point. Most Lizards have 
a thin, dry, and protractile tongue 
(that is, a tongue which can be 
thrust forward). 

The order contains ten familie# 
1. The Crocodiles. 2. The Cha- 
meleons (these animals change 
their colour as the quantity of 
blood in the skin varies — the tongue 
is very protractile; it can be 
darted out to a distance greater 
than the length of tiie body, and at 
the end is a kind of sticky cushion 
on which flies and other insects ara> 
easily caught). 3. Tiie Geckos 
(small-sizod lizards, very numerous 
i n Africa) . 4. The Iguanas ( w hich 
are very large and live on trees — 
they have a crested saw-liko ridge 
on the back, and a curious pouch 
under the lower jaw ; in the West 
Indies they are used as food. 5. 
The Agamas; 6 . The VarafUf; 
(one of these, found in tlic Nile, is 
very destructive to the Crocodile’s 
eggs). 7. The Teguixins. 8. The 
True Lizards, some of which are 
found in England. 9. The Snake- , 
Wte Lizards. 10. The Scinks 
(one species of this tri1>e, culled the 
Slow-worm, or Blind -wornu in- 
habits England); it ronnects .this 
order with the next, for it is almost 
a snake. It has no external legs, 
they arc but rudiments found 
beneath the skin. Besides these 
there are the remains of several 
Antediluvian lizards, of enormous 
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such as the Zcthyosaurtu^ 
Plesioj*aitnt8y Ac. 

Obdhb 3.— Thb Serpents 
[Ophidia). — ^Tbis order resembles 
the Lizards in tbeir structure, but 
tbojare destitute of the breast- bone 
and limbs. Yet they have rapid 
motion. Tbey appear to glide over 
the earth without touting it, 
sometimes so rapidly tl\at the eye 
can scarcely follow them. ‘'The 
spine consists of between 300 and 
300 smull Tortebra}, which are 
united by a ball and socket joint. 
When moving, the serpent first 
rests on a joint of his body near 
the head, and then draws itself up 
into one or more arches ; then, 
resting on a joint neap its tfil, it 
shoots forward, and straightens | 
itself.” j 

t^erpenis are distinguished by I 
having teeth in tlio nalate as well 
as the jaws — particularly two long 
and sharp'pointed fangs, which 
are poisonous. The poison is situ- 
ated in a gland at the root of each 
ftmgf and, when the animal bites, 
passes down the tooth through 
a ^ove. 

The Janv of serpents are com- 
posed of separable and moveable 
pieces. They can thus open their 
mouths to an enormous width, so 
as to swallow animals larger than 
I themselves. The sharp teeth point, 
inwardly, and are only fitted for 
retaining tlie prey within 
mouth ; for, ns it has been said, most 
rc])(.ilc8 swallow tbeir prey whole. 
Like worms and spiders, serpents 
shed their skin periodically. 

> There ore three tribes of 8er- 


M 

penta. 1. The Harmless Snakes^ 
Buehns theColubersand the Hinged 
Snake, which is found in England. 
In this tribe are also the great 
Baas, which are found in the 
tropics— the Boa Gonstrietor is 
well known. 3. The Poisonous 
SnakeSf such as the Rattle Bnnke 
and the Viper. 8. The Water 
SnaksSf which in their movement 
are much like eels. 

Ordeii L— The Froos (Bafra- 
ehia ), — These have a soft naked 
skin. The young are, at their birth, 
like fish, for they breathe through 
gills, and are called Tadpoles. The 
food of Frogs consists of insects, 
slugs, Ac., which are captured 
principally by the tongue. 

There are three tribes in the 
Order — tho Progs^ the Toads^ and 
the 2'ree Frogs. Many members 
of these tribes represent animals 
of the first three orders. The 
Lizards are represented by the ij/it, 
or Water Newt, while others re- 
preseut Tortoises and Herpents. 

Memory Lesson, 32. 
REPTILES. 

Reptiles are known by (1) 
their limbs fitted for creeping, or 
swimming, or even flying ; (2^ 
their covering of scales ; (3) thetr 
cold blood and imperfect circu- 
lation ; and (4) mode of repro- 
ducing their young in eggs. 

The class contains four or- 
ders, viz.. Tortoises, Lizards, 
Sn A K Es, and Frogs. These are 
subdivided into various families. 


Tho fountain in its source, 

No drought of summer fears; 

The farther it pursues its course, 

The nobler it appears. 

But shallow cisterns yield 
A scanty, short supply; 

The morning sees them amply fill’d, 
At evening they are, dry. . 
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22nd Week. 


VUESDAY. English History. 


VICTORIA. 


W B talked last week of three 
political events durinjf the pre- 
sent reiffii— the rebellion of the 
Canadians, the Chartist riots, 
and the war with China. 

During the period of the war 
with China another contest was 
carried on with the Viceroy (or 
Pasha) of Efrypt A viceroy is 
one who governs for another. 
There had hyen a long contest 
between Mehemct Ali, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, and his 
titular sovereign, the Sultan 
of Turkey. The great powers 
, of Europe at length interfered 
on behalf of the latter. In 
1840, nn English squadron 
under Comnicxlorc Napier was 
sent to assist the Turkish fleet. 
They took j)osaession of Acre, 
Rjsyrout, and the wdiole coast 
of Syria which Mcliernct Ali 
had sci/cd some time before. 
Na]>ier and the Turks next 
prepared to attack the great 
Egyptian city, Alexanduia ; 
hut a treaty was then made, 
by which Syria was restoretl 
to the Turks ; the governinent 
of ICgypt w'as secured to the 
Pasha and made licrcditary in 
his family. A few 3'e:irs after 
Meheinet Ali becainc iiiihccilc, 
and in 1848 Ids son InuAinM 
bcciiine Viceroy in his place. 
Ibrahim died in the same year, 
and W'as sueeeedcd by his ne- 
phew Abbas. 

TJie treaty with Eg^'iJt, like 
that after the Cliiiiesc war, 
led to increased c juirncrce and 
intercourse w'ith the people. 
Mgypt luis since Ik .mi niych 
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explored, and the famous relics 
of ancient times have been 
visited. 

In 1842, the year in which 
the Chinese war was ended, 
a severe contest was begun in 
Affohanistan, a country at 
the w'est of India. Sha Soofah, 
the governor of Aflghanistan, 
was displaced by an usurper 
named Dost Mahommed. The 
British army expelled this man, 
•ii»d Restored Sha Soojah ; hut 
as they were returning from 
Cabu^ the capital of Atfghan- 
istan, to India, ’and wove march- 
ing through the KuvRKRrASS, 

! they w’cre attacked by Akhbar 
I Khan^ Dost Mahommed’s son. 

I In the narrow ])asses of the 
; mountains they had no chance 
of escape, and" the whole army 
I of 13,0(K) men were murdered, 
except one who escaped to tell 
the talc ! 

In 1H43 w'ar broke out in 
SoiNDK : but tlie victory gained 
by Sir Charles Napier at Me- 
aner, ami the taking of Hyder- 
abad, restored tranquillity. 

The VuN.TAun is another 
district of India. It is situated 
jiii the w estern part, and borders 
I Affghanistan. Ji is so called 
1 because it is w'atcrcd by live 
I rivers, w'bicli arc tributaries of 
|the7/ufas, as you may see on 
I the map. This beautiful coun- 
I try is inhabited by a hardy and 
I w'arlike race, called the Sikhs. 

I 111 1845 the Sikhs invaded 
I the British territory in India, 
'aftd attacked the fortified town 
‘ of Moodkee, which is near the 
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river Indus. Although they j But msiny people opposed 
numbered 30,000, they were any change in the Com Laws, 
repulsed by General Sale^ who | especially the nobility and 
was, howe\er, slain in thcvi those who possessed land. 


Hciion. fierce and bloody 
battles were fought at 
ZEOllAir, AlIWAL, ISUUUAON, 
ClllLLlANWALLAH, MuOLTAN, 
aud tioozjEKAT. During 1846 
and the tiiree tollowing years, 


They said to the government, 
“ Foreign nations, such as the 
people of Jiiissia, Germany, 
and America, have wider coun- 
tries than Kngland — they can 
grow more corn than we can. 


the slaughter in some ot these I and can sell it for less money, 
battles. was immense; buttheiso, if you take olf the duty 
wars ended in the coiit^ucst j on the corn they import, we 


of the iSikhs, whose country, 
the PuNjAL-n, was added to 
the British dominions. 

Let us turn with gladness 
from these learful events in 
I loreigii countries to the (piicter 
; scenes of home. In 1846 the 
I Coni Jaiwh ot Englaud were 
J repealed. You Jieard how 
Mr. Jiuskissou iiilroduccd the 
principles of Free I'rade^ during 
liic reign of Gkouoe 1V^, by 
taking olf the dutiei on several 
articles of coiiimercc. The 


shall be obliged to sell our 
corn as cheaply, as they do. 
The farmers who grow the 
corn will then not be able to 
give us so much rent for our 
land us before, and they will 
not be able to give their labour- 
ers good wages. The change 
may be a good thing for those 
who live ill towns, but it will 
be very bud for the country 
people.’’ 

Then the peofdc who tvished 
the Corn Laws to be altered 


people ol England had long said, “No; cliange will 
ihouglit that the duty should; be a good thing fora//.’ The 
also be taken otl all corn ini- 1 poor man in' iKe country and 
ported into tliis country. Cornj iho poor man iir>the town will 
IS necessary to iiuike tne 6/ cadi buy their bread niiicb elicapcr, 
wliietitcveiy poor inird-workiug ! and alt will have plenty to eat.” 
man eat.*!. t»o it was said tuj The agitation which had been 
tlicgoveriimeiit,*' You ought to I going on for some years now 
let me foreign nations send asimcrcascd. It became as violent 
luucii corn as tiicy can to tins i <13 that of the Reform Bill and 
country, *ai)d not cliarge duty j the Catholk Emancipation Bill, 
upon It, so that the poor maul a gigantic association of people, 
may buy his bread 'as cheaply j called, the Anti-Uoun-Law 
as possible.” It was said, loo, j Beagub, was formed, at the 
“It foreign nations tiiid that, head of which were Colonel 
they can sell their corn in this I Thompson, Messus. Fox, 


country they will take some ol 
our iiiaiiufaeturcs in exchange ; 
tlius there will be work lor 
more bands in the maiiufactur- 
iug towns.” 


Wilson, Bhight, and Cob- 
DE.N. Tens of thousands of 
pounds were subscribed to 
carry out the objects of tlio 
League. The loaders whom I 
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named, and other men, tra- Peel therefore introduced a 
veiled through the country, new Income Tax, by which all 
holding immense public meet- whose income was more than 
ings; and thousands of petitions £150 per annum were to pay 
were sent to Parliament, pray- a duty of 7d. in the pound, 
ing that the Corn Laws might In the present year, 185.3, 
be repealed. the nation still pay Income 

Sx a Robert Peel had been Tax. But the government have 
the prime minister of the coun- now learned as a certainty that 
try since the year 1841. He free trade is a good thing, 
had always been the friend of They find that by reducing or 
the “ aristocracy,*' who looked abolishing the duty on articles 
upon him as their leader. For of trade, commerce becomes 
their sakes he would not consent more flourishing, and the nation 
to the proposed change, because .becomes richer. They have 
the lands which they owned Mately reduced the duty on tea, 
would thus become less valu- and abolished the taxes on 
able. But Sir Robert was at other aril«''les which we con- 
heart the friend of truth and sumo every day. As the people 
justice also. In the year 1842, buy these things more cheaply, 
therefore, ho much decreased they can afford to pay the In- 
the duty on corn; but in 1846 come Tax more easily than 
he found that the nation, which before. But the government 
Mu. CoBDEN had aroused, now now perceive that free trade 
insisted on the abolition of the will soon make the . nation 
duty more strongly than ever, so rich thht the Income Tax 
He therefore confessed honestly may be easily abolished, 
that his own opinions M'cre The years 1845 and 1846 
wrong, and that the nation were remarkable for the failure 
was right. Ho brought in a of the potato crop in Ireland, 
bill for the absolute repeal of and the severe famine which 
the Com Laws^ whicn was followed. The distre^ was 
quickly carried through Parlia- increased by the failure of the 
ment, and received the consent com crops also in 1 846, through- 
of the Queen on the 26th June, out England, Ireland, and 
Since the repeal of the duty nearly all Europe. The Par- 
on corn the people have had liament granted £10,000,000 
much cheaper bread; but after for the relief of the dying Irish; 
the reduction of the duty in vast private subscriptions were 
1842, it was nccessaiy to im- made, and many thousands of 
po8c,other taxes to make up for the poor people were sent as 
the l^ss.of revenue. Sir Robert emi^ants to America. 

Happt the mau who sees a God employ'd 

In all the good and ill that chequer life ! 

Resolving all events, with their effects 
* And manif'dd results, into the will 

'' And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 




22iid Week. WEDNESDAY. 


Arithmetio. 


MULTIPLICATION. 


The figure 1 by itself stands 
for one object only; but if 
another figure be placed before i 
it, it then stands for ten objects, 
thus : 

X I 
1 0 

So, also, if you place 0 before 
any number, it is multiplied by 
ten ; 36 with 0 before it becomes 
36 tens, or three hundred and 
sixty, thus : — 

CXI 
3 6 0 

But suppose you' place two 
noughts before 36, thus 

I C X I 
3 6 0 0 

Ada. Then the 36 ones be- 
come 36 hundred ; they are 
muhipHed by a hundred. 

P. True; and if you place 
three noughts before 36, it is 
multiplied by a thousand, thus: 

X I C X I 
36,000 

You can understand this ; 
therefore, you can easily un- 
derstand the following sum : — 

Multiply 16,426 pins by 4,721. 


To take one times the number 
of pins I multiply by 1. 

To take twenty times I multiply 
by the 2, and place 0 after tlio 
product, which makes it ten times 
oe much — you know that 2 times 
multiplied by 10 makes 20 times. 

To take seven hundred times I 
multiply by the 7, and place 00 
after the product, tJius tlie 7 times 
; becomes 700 times. * 

g To take four thousand times I 
Multiply by the 4', and place 000 
after the product, thus the 4 times 
becomes ^000 times. 

I then add the different products 
together — 4,000 times, 700 times, 
20 times and 1 time added to- 
gether make 4,721 times. 

Now, in multiplying, it docs 
not matter which part of the 
multiplier you use first. You 
may multiply by the 4,000 first, 
and by the lost if you prefer it ; 
thus ; — 


XI CXI 

16,426 pins 
4,721 

1 6 , 4 2 6 a onee thepins. 

* 3 2 8 , 5 2 0 a 20 times do. 
11,498,200-. 700 times do. 
65,704,000 = 4,000 times do, 

7 7,547,1 4 6 = 4,721 timesdo. 

Here is the explanation : — 


XIXGI 

16,426 pins 
4,721 

6 5,704,000a 4,000 times. 
11, 498, 200 = 700 times. 

3 2 8,5 2 0 = 20 times. 

16,426 = 1 time. 

77,547,146 = 4,721 times. 


Or, if you like to make a 
change, you may multiply 700 
times first ; by the 4,000 times 
next; by the 1 next; and by 
the 20 last. You may arrange 
the different products in any 
way, provided that you do not 
make the 700 times 70 times 
oy .adding only one 0, or the 
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20 times 2,000 times by adding I 
three noughts to the product, ; 
or similar mistakes. ! 

Ada. I think that I can work | 
a long multiplication sum now. 
May I try ? 

jP. Yes ; but before giving 
you any examples, I would say 
that you need not always take 
the trouble to write the noughts 
for multiplying by hundreds 
and thousands ; you may, after 
a time, make dots instead; or 
you may even omit the dots, if 
*you put the figures in the place 
they would twxvpy^ if the nonjUk 
■ weie placed before them. 

Exerdee 16. 

LoNO ilri.TlVLICATlON. 

761 boys liavc encli 4,021 inar- 
blca; how many have they in ah? | 

A man built 28 liouscs, and each ' 
houso eoiitained ninety-four panes ^ 
of gins?; Jiow many pones were 
I there? 

If fifty-two nails are used in 
making a trunk, how many will 
I be required for 621 trunks ? 

4,705 geese were plnekcd and 
I cacli goose yichled 20 quills ; how 
many quills were tliero in all? 

A gentleman bought an estate 
containing 5,968 acres, at tho rate 
of £20 per acre ; how much did he j 
pay for tho estate? | 

How many pins may a boy 
point in 6 days u lio works 8 hours 
a day, and points 16,0U0 pins in 
an liour ? 

How often does a clock strike in 
a Tear at the rate of 150 times 

iBuppose tho page of a hook to 
Oplltaiu 40 lines, and each line 47 
, letters; how many letters does the 
whole page contain ? 


A father has five children, their 
food and clothing cost him two 
penre a day each ; how many pence 
each docs the support of the chil- 
dren come to in tho year? 

In a school, there were six win- 
dows in tho boys^ room, and twelve 
in the girls’ room ; in each window 
there were eight panes of glass; 
how many panes of glass were 
there in all ? 

How many miles will a person 
travel in fi t years, supposing ho 
travels nine miles per day, and 
there are fiCO days in tho year ? 

Multiply sixty-four thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-two by ■ 
nine hundred and eighty-seven. 

Multiply four hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand six hundred ond 
ninely-fonr, by eight thousand and 
seventy-six. 

Multiply nine hundred and 
eighty-six thousand seven hundrerf 
and forty, hy four Jmndred and 
nine. 

Kdward and William were bro- 
thers; Kdwnrd used to work every 
day 2 liours longer than lus 
brother; tell me how many more 
minvtvft than liis brother did lie 
work in one day. Then tell mo 
how many seconds he worked 
longer than his brother did. 

' Then say how many seconds bo 
I would work more than ins brother, 
in did days. 

Multiply 740,321 by 4r.6 . 

,, » » 32 ? 

>» 4 »j tf 403 

it »» it t)01 

„ 400,016 „ 4,07d 

it a It 3|002 

it it it 3,(IU7 

»i tf tt 4,061 

„ 300,170 „ 4,014 

It It It d.OOU 
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P. Come, Ada, and work 
some Compound Multiplication, 

Ada. Till cuiiiin^r, papa. 

1\ MuUi]>lY£46 14s. 8^d. by 
48. 

Here you are in a difficulty. 
If you wjiiif to take 40 times 
that sum you cannot do so by 
mulriplviug by 4, and putting 
a 0 ai the end of the line. 

Ada. Then what •am I to 
do, papa ? Am I to write 
£46 14s. S^d. 48 times, and 
add them all together ? 

P. Mo, that would be too 
much trouble. You must find 
two tactors of 48. 

Ada. lint, suppose I can’t 
find them. What are they ? 

I*. The Avord factors menus 
makers, 'riius 8 and 6 multi- 
plied together make 48. Sup- 
pose 1 give you 8 times the 
above sum of money. 

Ada. 'rhen 1 shall possess 
8 sums of money. 

1\ Then suppose I give you 
8 times the amount again ‘i — 
tliat will he twice 8 times. 

Ada. Tlicn 1 shall have 16 
sums of money. 

P, And if I give you 8 times 
the amount again? — that will 
be 3 times 8 times. 

Ada. Then 1 shall have 24 
sums of money. 

P. And when I have given 
you 8 times the amount 4 times, 
you will have received 32 sums 
of money. When you have 
received 8 j^inies tlie amount 
5 times, you will have 40 sums 
of money ; and when you have 


received it 6 times, you will 
liave 48 times as much immcy — 
i 6 rimes 8 times are 48 times, 
i Ada. I can understand that. 

P, Thus you see why 6 and 
8 are factors of 48 — they make 
that number. So, to nmltiply 
this sum of money by 48, 1 first 
multiply by 8 ; and then, if I 
multiply the 8 times by 6, ft 
will give me ? 

Ada. 48 tunes, of course. 
Hlcasc do it. 

P. Very well. 

^ ». d. 

40 14 8^ 

8 

a73 17 8 =*8 tiuiea. 

£2213 0 0 =: 48 times. 


You may prove this sum by 
writing £40 I4s. Sid. 48 times, 
and adding them together, as 
you first proposed. 

If you know your mnltipli- 
cutioii table you will find it 
easy to inultii»ly by any number 
that can be made with two 
fiu'tors. Thus, 4 times 5 times 
are the same as 20 times ; 3 
times 5 times are the same as 
15 times; 6 times 9 times are 
the same as 54 times. 

Some numbers have more 
than two factors. ITor instaifcc, 
if you wisheirto take 3(1 times 
£46 14s. 8jd., you might take 
G times 6 times, or 4 times 
9 times, or 3 times 12 times. 
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Suppose that you multiply that 
sum with these three sets of 
factors, you will find the results 
to be the same. 

Ada, But, suppose that I had 
to take 37 times ? There are no 
two factors that will make 37. 

1\ Then you must take 36 
times, and add 1 times the sum 
to the 36 times. 

Ada, Yes ; dlftt would make 
37 times. 

F, And if you took 3 times 
12 times, and added 5 times 
tlie sum to that, bow many 
times the amount would you 
have? 

Ada, 41 times. I will show 

ou how I should take 34 times. 

sliould take 3 times 10 times 
and add 4 times, or 1 should 
take G times 5 times and add 
4 times, or I should take 4 times 
8 times and add 2 times, or 

1 sliould take 3 times 1 1 times 
and add 1 time, or I should 
take 5 times 7 times and sub- 
tract 1 time, or I should take 
6 times 6 times and subtract 

2 times, or I should take 4 
times 9 times and subtract 2 
times, or I should take 3 times 
12 times and subtract 2 times. 
There would be 8 different 
.ways of workiiiji; that sum ! 

P, Yes, you shall work that 
example in eight different ways ; 
and others also; 


Sxercise 17. 

Compound Multiflication. 
How much is 40 times 16s. 2d.? 
Ilow much is sfftiuies lOs. Ijd. ? 

84 pair of gloves cost Ss. 2^(1. 
per pair. What was tli'- cost of 
the whole ? , 
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How much w'onld 7 doeen pair of j 
gloves cost, at 3s. 2^6. per pair? 

If I have to pay £9 Ids. 4d.each 
for 16 animals, how much will 
they cost me ? (Work this sum in 
the following diltbrent way8:-«-4 
times 4 times — 2 times 8 times — 2 
times 7 times, and 2 times added 
to the amount — 3 times 5 times, 
and add once the sum. 2 times 6 
times and 4 times added to tho 
amount— 3 times ^ times and 4 
; times added to the amount— twice 9 
times and 2 times subtracted from 
the amount.) 

1 sold 20 sheep, and gained on 
each £1 3s. l|d. Ilow much did 
I gaio in all? (Work this sum in 
four different ways.) 

What would a man earn in 6 
weeks, if his wages worn 3s. 4d. 
per day? (Work this sum in 8 
different ways — remember that the 
man does not work on Sundoys.) 

Whnt would a cab-iunn, or an 
(Winibus-drivee earn in 3 weeks, 
at the rate of 2s. Sd. per day. 
(These men do work on Sunday s.) 



£ 

s. 

d. 



Multiply 64 

16 


by 

82 

ft 

86 

13 


ft 

72 

ft 

69 

12 

oX 

ft 

90 

ft 

648 

19 

7f 

ft 

68 

tf 

3C7 

16 

41 

ft 

24 

ft 

'1)8 

13 

8} 

ft 

84 

ft 

42 

16 

7| 

ft 

46 

ft 

63 

12 

S| 

ft 

64 

ft 

746 

0 


tf 

90 

ft 

820 

7 

cj 

ft 

26 

What do 4 lbs. of butter 

come 


to at Is. Id. per lb. 

What do 16 lbs. of tea cost at 
5 b. 3d. per lb ? 

What do 27 gallons of spirits 
cost Jit Os. 9d. per gallon? 

Patrick gets Is. Od. per day; 
how much is that in 6 weeks ? 

What is the cost of 72 CAvt. of 
sugar at £3 93. 7^d. per cwt.? 
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Arithmetic. 


DIVISION., 


P, SurrosB, Ada,, that roa 
wished to diWde 80' marbles 
among six boys, what would 
you do ? 

Ada, I know. I should give 
them one a-piece all round, to 
begin with ; then if there were 
any marbles left (of course 
there would be if there were 
only six boys), I should give 
tiiein one a^piece again ; and 
I should go on doing that until 
I had given them all away. 

P, I wish you would show 
me on your slate how you 
would do it. 

Ada, Yes, I will. It is very 
cosy. You see that eveiy time 
1 give one marble a>picce to 
each boy I have six marbles 
less. So I have only to subtract 
6 marbles from 80, and keep 
on subtracting 6 from what are 
left until they afo all gone. 
So: 

Marbles. 

80 

1 

74 

6 

Cd 

63 

6 

S6 

6 

60 

6 


44 

6 

33 

6 

0 

26 

6 

20 

6 

14 

6 

8 

6 

2 

So that I should give away 
6 marbles 13 times. Each boy 
would then have 13 marbles, 
and there would be 2 over. 

P. And what would you do 
with them ? 

Ada. I don’t know — they 
would be the remainder, I 
should keep them for myself. 
They would be like the “ rem^ 
nani'* which the linendraper had 
the other day when he measured 
mamma two yards of silk, and 
there was part of a yard over. 
P. Very true. Vvhat have 
ou learned by the sum you 
avc just written ? 

Ada. I see that there are 13 
sixes in 80, and^ marbles over 
for myself. 

P. And each of six boys had 
13 marbles? 
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Ada, So there would also 
be 6 thirteens and 2 over. 

P, True ; you may therefore 
say two things of th#liumber 80. 

(1). 80 =: thirteen sixen and 2 
OFer. 

(2.) 80 = six thirteenSf and 2 
over. j 

You may prove the last stale- | 
nicTit by trying how many Utir- 
teens you eanifluhtraet from 80. 

P.*You can now sec, that 
division is a kind of subtraction, 
just as multiplication is a short 
way of addition. 

• But 1 must show you a 
shorter way of working your 
division sums. Suppose, again, 
that } oil have 80 peaii, to divide 
amongst your six fricmls. You 
will not take so mueh trouble 
this time. You will say to 
yourself, “ I am sure that there 
is more than one a-picce. I 
could give ten a-picce to each 
boy, for I know that ten sixes 
are only 00. 

Ada. And when I had taken 
owny the ten sixes, each boy 
would have 10 pears, and there 
wojild be 20 left for myself. 

P, Yes ; and ^ou would 
write that in this way — 

Uoys. l*car,s. I'cavs. 

C ) 80 ( iO 
60 

20 remaindor. 

Hut you must not keep those 
20 ])ears for yourbclf. You 
would have first to sec if you 
could got any more sixes out 
of such a large remainder. 

Ada. Y"es, # could. 3 sixes 
arc only ]><. So 1 should give 
each boy 3 more v ars, and I 
when T had taken aA\.iy the 181 
3 48 ■ 


from the 20 there would be , 
2 pears left for me— just as | 
before with the marbles. | 

P. And each boy would have 
10 pears and 3 pears, which 
are 13. 1 will write this for 
you on the slate. 

Boys. Pears. Pears. ■ 

6) 80 (10 I 

GO 3 pears. i 

20 13 pears. 

18 — 

2 remainder. I 


You sea I have worked the 
sum by .subtraction^ ns 3*^011 
worked yours ; but ho\y much 
shorter it is ! 1 only make tivo 

subtractions. 1 first subtract 
ten .sixes, and write 10 on tiio 
right-huml side, to slniw how 
I many 1 have subtracted, I then 
I subtr.act 3 sixc.s, wliich 1 also 
I mark on the right-hand side. 

Ada. Yes ; that is better 
than taking -away only one 6 
at a time. 

P. Here is another way of 
working the sum. Y'on know, 
by your multiplication table, 
that tu'pJve sixes arc 72, which 
is not so much as 80. So 
you may at once subtract 12 
sixes in.stead of 10, and then 
sec if you cuu get more sixes 
out of tlie remainder. Thus — 

Boys. Pears. Pears. 

6 ) 80 ( 12 

72 1 pear. 

• 8 13 pears. 

6 — 

— 

2 remainder. 
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Atfa. 1 can understand that 
sum just as well ns the otlier. 

P. But you know that w'e 
arrange all large numbers in 
oneSf tens, and h undreds, Therc- 
fo»e, when you have to divide 
such a large number, it is better 
to subtract the number you are 
dividing by in quantities of 
ones, or tens, or hundreds. • 
Ada, I don’t understand 
what you ure talking about. 

P. So I expected; let us 
come to the example. 


OA'I CXI CXI CXI 
7) 824, 6&2 (100,000 
7 0 0, 0 0 0 1 0,000 

: 7,000 

1*2 4,6 9 2 800 

7 0,0 0 0 10 

3 

55.692 


5,692 

5,000 


0)80 


1 o — 2 romnindcr. 


Tliis sum is done exactly in the 
same way as my first example. 
Iti.s only ilifferenth . ( )iit 

of the 8 lens 1 get 0 tens, ami 
2 tens remainder, f ])ut down 
1 under tlie tens, and the 2 
tens over 1 write with a small 
ligurc underneatli, that I may 
remember them. Tb(‘se 2 tens 
make 20 o/to*. (Jut of the 
20 ones 1 get <’• threes and 2 
! reimiinder, Tlic 0 tens and 0 
throes are 0 tliirreens (or 10 
sixes) — the wanking, yjui sec, 
is the same as before — hut in- 
stead of writing down Oiy sub- 
tractions, I do them mentally — 
i in iiiy lucad, as you say. 

Ada. No% papa, will you 
let me see you w'ork a good 
long sum in division? 

j*. Yes. Here is a (|ucstion. 
How many sevens ure there in 
Roa r.uo 


I 1 remainder. 

I Ada. That sum seems a 
' dreadful tiling to do. You 
I lir^t got out a hundred thou- 
I saini •sevens ; and wlicri you had 
I subtracted tlicin you took ten 
j thonsotul se.ieiis ; from the re- 
I mainder, again, you took away 
srtrn t/io/fSftnd seven.' ; and 
ilom w'liai was left you sub- 
tracted eight hundred seven.s; 
from the remainder you got 
one ten sevens; and frotn the 
next remainder you subtracted j 
ilirec se\en.‘«. I’bc remainder 
then was only one, so I suj)pose ! 
I \ou kept that for your trouble. ] 
I J*. IVrhajis I tlid. At all 1 
eieiitsl g<tt owl 117,813 times j 
} 7, which is the same as 7 time.s i 
I 117,813, J will now write the 
; sum 111 the shorter wny. 1 will 
I then repeat the working to you, | 
jwliich you w'ill see to be the 
j same us before. 

I CXI c:m 

j 7 ) 8 2 4 , 0 M 

I 3 17,81 3 — 1 remainder. 
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Working of sum:— 

In 8 hundred-thousand there 
are seven 1 hundred-thousand and 
a one hundred-thousand over (just 
as in 8 marbles there are 7 'mar- 
bles and one marble over). This 
one hundred-thousand I change 
into ten ten- thousand, and add 
them to the two ten-thousand, 
which make twelve ten-thousand. 

In twelve ten- thousand there are 
seven times one ten-thonsnnd, and 
live ten-thousand remainder. 6o 
I put down 1 under the ten- 
thousand, and carry the 6 ten- 
thousand. The five ten-thousand 
make SO single thousand; thes**, 
added to the four-thsusand in the 
next place, make 54 thousand. 

In 54 thousand there are seven 
times 7,000. and 5 thousand re- 
muinder. 1 put down the 7 thou- 
sand, and change the 5 thousand 
rernnindcr into 50 hundreds; these 
added to the G hundred in the 
next [dace make 56 hundred. 

In 50 hundred these are seven 
times 800, and no remainder. I 
write down 800 by putting an 8 
in the placo of the liiindred. 

In 9 tens there are seven times 
one ten, aud 2 tens over. 1 put 
down 1 ten, and change the 2 tens 
rciTininder into 20 ones. 20, and 2 
ones, in the next place, make 22 
ones. 

In 22 ones there are seven times 
3 ones, and 1 remainder, which 
you SCO 1 have ]dnoed at the end of 
the line of figures. 

Befbro wc go any furtlier, I 
should tell you that the line 
824,692, which is divided, is 
c^led the dividend; the 7 by 
Which the dividend is divided 
called the divisor; and the 
amount produced by dividing 
the dividend A culled the 
quotient. Nou^ill you look 
at the quotient, wliilc I read 
to yon the differcni amounts 
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which we got out of the divi- 
dend? 

When I divided 824,692 
pears into 7 parts, I first got 
out 7 one htoulred-thousands; 
secondly, I got out 7 ten-thou^ 
sands : next, 7 eighuhindreis ; 
next, 7 tens; and lastly, 7 
threes. Then there was one 
]^ar left for myself. 

Ada. That is quite right. 

P. Yes. But let me read all 
the quantities together once 
more. Out of 824,692 pears 
I got seven parcels of 117 
thousand 813 pears, and 1 over. 

Ada. Quite right. You are 
a very good boy, papa! And 
now that you have done your 
sum so nicely, you may give 
me one to do. Please give me 
a long exercise^ and you shall 
see how I will \vork! I can 
divide anything now. 

P. Anything! Can you? 
Then divide the 1 pear re- 
mainder by 4. 

Ada. Oh! — ^but you can’t do 
that. 

P. You shall see (opening 
his penknife). Do you give it 
up? 

Ada. Yes, it’s impossible. 
“ Fours into 1 won't go ! ” 
That’s what Willie says; I’ve 
heard him when he has been 
w'orking on his slate— 4 into 1 
goes 0 and 0 remainder. 

P. Now I will work on the 
pear instead of the slate (Papa 
cuts it into 4 pieces). You see 
it is divided by 4 ! 

Ada, Yes! no! — it’s cuf. Let 
mo tliink ! No ; ft is divided 
into 4; not by 4. 

P. That is right. To divide 
means to cut into; those are 
your own words. When wc 
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divided 824.692 pears by 7, that exercise, you shall divide this 
quantity was cut into 7 parts, pear with me. You shall have 
and each part was 117,813 | ths, which make and 

pears. I will keep th<f Jth and the 

Ada. And 1 over. Tlicn ^^ths, which mairo the other 
yon would divide that by 7 if half, 
t you cut it into 7 pieces. Prav ^ ^ 

what would you call each 19.— Short Division. 

p'^ecc? Seven boys had 868 marbles 

P. Each piece would be divided equally between them, 
called i|th: as 1 have now How many had each buy, and how 
divided it into 4, each piece is many were there over? 
called 1th. Such small pieces, Five sheep cost £40. llow much 
which arc less than whole ones, ^id each sheep cost? 
arc called fractions. You sec Our larvo cistern contained 642 
that T have written them with irallons of water; but when we 
small figures. pulled out the plug the water ran 

Ada. Well, I should never rate of 6 gallons an 

have thought of dividing 1 by In how atony hours was it 

4, if yon had not shown mo. 

ret I have done so myself WhatnnmbsTistheStliof 073«? 
before now. What number is tbe 4th of 6730 ? 

P. True. That showed that "What number is the 9th of 73 i 

you had not yet got the right Ifow many eights arc there in 

idea of “Division.” Be sure 72? 

and alw'ays remember, for the How many times can I got 11 
future, that to divide any nuin- out of 88 ? 

her means to cut it into rtarts. How many times can I get 8 out 
Now, I’ll write — of 88? 

Ada. But just one moment How many ore there in C4? 

more, papa. You couldn’t How many are there in 134? 

divide* Jth by 4, could you? Divide four thousand two hun- 


future, that to divide any nuin- out of 88 ? 

her means to cuJt it into rtarts. How many times can I get 8 out 

Now, I’ll write — of 88? 

Ada. But Just one moment How mony«>cs ore there in C4? 

more, papa. You couldn’t How many are there in 134? 

divide* Jth by 4, could you? Divide four thousand two hun- 

P. Yes I could — lean. See drod and nincty-nino by 3. 
me divide the { th of this pear. 

I have cut it into 4 parts, and I 4 ) 27C45 5 ) 68764 6 ) 79C87 

get i^flths. Again I cut T^jvths 

into 4 parts, and I get ^^ths. 

Again, I divide tlis by 4, and 8 ) 70426 9 ) 28676 10 ) 64268 

I get ftths. And, if you will 

remember that to divide is to 


cat into pieces, you may go on 
dividing and dividing ; and may 
divide pears, apples, sticks, 
stones, small* numbers, large 
numbers, fractions, mites, and 
— as you said just now — ^you 
may divide anything ! 

JVhen you have finished your | 


12 ) 76426872 8 ) 42687642 


9 ) 64368762 12 ) 46376876 


8 ) 46876400 
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» , flpst dnwfll fill , soCdiid dorwl fin ; 
e, t iiuiLil lilt , U, anal till , f, \nnral flu , 
/, jiccioral fill. 

P. Ilt)W do you know that 
this is a fish, Ada? 

Ada. liecuuso it lives in the 
A\ lifer. 

Jon. That is not a siiflicicnt 
reason. Frogs, &c., live in the 
water. Here are the distinc- 
tions of a fish. 

1. It has coltl blood; 

S. If.s liijilw are Jiffo; 

;i. It lnt/:i otjffs; iiad, 

4. It IS colored viitli scalos, 

P. WKich covering is well 
fitted for its life in the water. Its 
scales arc smooth and slTppcrv, 
that it may glide through the 
water easily; they are liright 
and gli.stenii^g like the water; 
they point haokwards, and thus 
favour its forward motion. 

The principal, instrument of 
motion is the tail iiii {caudal 
lin); the other fins are, with 


the peel or fd fins, fiilbd on each 
side of the trunk, behind the 
head — they correspond to the 
arms of man ; the fins on the 
‘ b.iek are called donal fii\s ; 
those underneath the fish are 
tliQ^vafrrf/ and anal fins. 

w. Ion did not mention all 
the distinctions. 

G. Fishes breathe through f/Uls, 

P. These gills arc a series of 
fine sieves, made to sill ont the 
small qiianlity of air contained 
ill the water. The impure blood 
is brought from the lieart, and 
di>trihiited over the gills; water 
is received in at the month, 
an<l forced ont through the 
gills ; thus the air of the water 
and the impure blood arc 
brought together. 

All the blood of the fish is 
thus sent to the gills to be 
purified ; it is,' therefore, said 
to have a cotnplejo, circulation, 
like the mammals and birds. 
Jhit the rpiaiitity of air in the 
water is very small; thus the 
1 blood of the fish receives, per- 
haps, less oxygen than that 
conveyed to the blood of 
reptiles. Tliis why fishes 
arc, like rcptilcSj cold-blooded j 
I animals. « 

I You may add another dis- { 
I tmction* j 
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6. Pislies have air-bladdera. 


The air-bladder in the fish, 



rise ; wiien enipiieu, 

makes the fisli heavier than the 
)^atcr, and lielps it to sink. 

Fishes^ generally have teeth, 
bat, liko"^ those of the reptiles, 
they arc sharp and pointed, 
and htt^ only for holding 
their pre^ 

There is another general par- 
ticular belonging to fishes \Yhich 
is very interesting — viz. : 


7. Fishes migrate, like Birds. 


the Common Kel, Conger Eel, 
Snake Eel, Electric Eel, &e. 

Ordbii 5.— Tuft-oilled Fibres, 
such us the Pipe-fish, Sea-horse, d:c. 

Order 6. — Jaw -soldered 
Fibres, such us the Globe-fish, 
Sun-fish, Tile-fish, Jco. 

{Cartilayinovs Fishes.) 

Order 7. — Free - oilled 
Fishes, including the Sturgeon, 
&o. 

Order 7.— Fix-gilled Fishes, 
such as the Sliark, Blue-^^iitirk, 
llammer-headod i<hnvk, Saw-fibii, 
Uay, Skate, Thornback, Torpedo, 
Ac. 


I 

1 


The class fishes niav be 
arranged into nine onlcrs^The 
first six form one division, 
oiillod the osseous, or /ion// fisi^es; 
the remaining tlirce orders are 
cartilnyinous fishes, 

(Bony Fishes.) 

Order 1. — Thornet - rated 
Fishes, including the l^erch, Gur- 
nard, Stickleback, Sea -bream. 
Mackerel, Tunny, S word -liah, John 
Dory, Lancet- fish, Mullet, Ac. 

Order S.—SoFT-RATED Fishes, ; 
Riicli as the Carp, Gold apd Silver 
Fish, Barbel, Gudgeon, Tench, 
Bream, Jlouch, Bleak, and Minnow. 
The Pike, Flying-fisl», Salmon,, 
'frout, Char, Smelt, Herring, Pil- 
chard, Sprat, White-bait, Auehovy, 
and Sardine. 

OglHiffi 3. — Soft-rated Fishes 
(w^Vte ventral Jins beneath the 
including the Cod, Had- 
dp^Whiting, Hake, Ling, Ac. — 
*^0 Flat-fish, such as tlio Plaice, 
Flounder, Turbot, Dub, Brill, 
Sole, Ac. 

•OrDBB 4.— SOFT-’'ATED FlPHBS 
• (feiOueit^ventral Jins)f including ! 


OBDBa 0. — The Fixbd-gillei) | 
Fishes (withyVm'jr also fixed), such i 
as the Lamprey, Hag, and Laueeiot. i 

Memory Lesson. — No. 33. | 

FISH EH. I 

A fish may he knoim from, a I 
reptile, bemuse its limbs are fins; 
it lives in the water, it is eoveretl 
with scales, and it breathes 
through gills. 

■ The class may be arranged 
into itvo divisions — viz., the 
Bony PYshks, whUh contain, 
sijc orders, and the Cartilagi- 
nous Fimi J s, of which there are 
three orders. 

P. Tlii.s lesson finishes our 
course of Nn tural 1 Hstovy . Y ou 
have now heard of the four 
classes of the sub-kingdom of 
Vebtedratki) Animals. The 
remaining sub-kingdoms, the 
Articitlateo, the Mollu-s- 
COU8, and the liAmATEH Ani- 
mals, are mvertebrated. They 
may one day format he suhjecl 
of another Natural History 
! Course. 
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* VICTOWA. 

Thr remaining events of j similar outbursts fro||||| the 
Victoria's' reigu may soon be ! people of other coiintrie* I'Jie 
toM. * inhabitants of Milan drove out 

III the year 1848 all the the Viceroy of Austbia, and 
A\orId was startled by the hoisted the standard of inde- 
intelligence of a new land ptMidence in all 4ho, towns of 
of Gold, called CALirouNiA, Northern Italy, 
situated in North America. The Guano Duke of Tus- 


Ali needy people, und all idle oaky was compelled by his 
people, and all who wouM Uubject.s to grant them a coii- 
inakc haste to get rich repaired jstitution.” In the same year 
thither Trom all parts of the ((1848), disturbances arose nt 
world. I need not talk to you i Rome, und the Pope was obliged 
about tlie gold they found ; to tlee from **the Eternal 
every one knows what rk*he.s City.” to Gucta^ in Naples, 
were discovered in California. 4n that year also Geumany 
The year 1848 was also and Austhia were disturbed. 
famon.s for its Jievolutlon, which The iiisurrectioii in Vienna was 
caused more confusion than such that the Emperor was 
the discovery of gold had done, obliged to take Riglit ; nnd 
In the Eejniiary of that year < soon alterwnrds tlic j)eo[)le of 
tlio violence of the French • llhugnry, wJio were a part of 
people, which hud been re- ^ the Austrian Empire, revolted 
strained by Louis Philippe for | and tried to become an indc> 

, several years, broke out once I pendent nation, 
more. TJie. king hud too much | In Prussia also the people 
confidence in his own power ; j of Berlin raised fierce and 
he treated the peoi»le Jinrsldy j bloody tumults. The Danish 
and unjustly; and then tried ■ provinces of Sciiueswio itiul 
to prevent them from liolding j IIi|Lstkin revolted to join 
meetings of ilefiwm. The mob j theniselves to Germany; a>’d i» 
of Paris tlicn broke out into | Switzerland, ISpajn, und Pou- 


open rebellion. The soldici.s tioal, there were discoiitout 
‘‘ iniiernised” with the people ; und disturbances. In all ilie.^^c 
the jjri&ons were thrown open ; kingdoms, however,, those wlio 
the Palace of th§ TuHeues revolted were at last subdued ; 
was pluudere<l ; “AiAcrfy, £</<««/- and now, even in France, the 
ity, and Fratanity** were pro* empire is restored, 
claimed ; and Louis Philippe and' While the spirit of revolt was 

his Queen lied in disgiii.’se to so general in Europe, some of 
England. A republic was once the lower classes in England 

-i.i: *.1 -i... *1.-.. ..i . 


more establisliod in France. i thought that th< 
This explosion in France make a revoluti 
wtttf immediately followed bW tists. whom yo 


thought that they also ought to 
make a revolution. The Char- 
tists, whom you have heard 
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of, ihoii^ht .this time a good Prince Albert. The Prince 
opportunity to gain the Charter had been for some time the 
by force. Accordingly in 1846, Presidenlf of the Society of 
thejuar of the French Pcvolu- Arts, which whs established 
tionjPthey prepared a tnonster to promote improvements in 
petition, and determined to as- science and the manufactures 
semble to the number of 30,000, of the country. It encouraged 
march with it to the House of the inventors of these improve- 
Coromons, and insist upon the ments by giving prizes; and it 
establishment of the Charter, held exhibitions of the article 
But when the appointed day, sent by the inventors, 
the 10th of April, came, nearly It was thought by the Prince 
all the citizens and young men ^that if specimens of new inven- 
of London were enrolled as tions, of improvements in art, 
special constables, to prevent in manufactures, a^d machi- 
any disturbance, should the ncryj^ were sent by all the 
Chartists attempt it. The nations in the w'orld, instead 
Duke of Wellington also sta- of the PngUsh people only, 
tioned troops near the city, to they would form a very large 
be in readiness; and. intimAtion and wonderful exhibition in- 
was given to tlic Chartists that deed. The Prince thought, too, 
if their proces.sion were at- that the nations would strive 
tempted it would he stojiped by with one another to see wliirli 
force. Tlie courage of the couhl make the hi st impvo^e- 
Ohartist leaders then failed; ments and gain tlic most prizes, 
and althougli therej had been This would be a better ri\alrv 
disturbances in nearly* all the than that of war ; it would be 
kingdoms of Europe, there was a rivalry in the arts of peace, 
no Vevolution in h'ngland. Nations Avould teach nations 
In 1841) the French besieged lessons in civilisation. They 
Home, and took poscsslon, in would uiiilc together as bre- 
order to restore the Pope, thren instead of destroying each 
The yciif l'8r)0 is remarkable other as enemies, 
for the discovery of thASoId I dure say you know how this 
Fields of Australia, w'hich are famous plan was carried out — 
CA'cn richer and larger than how all kinds of new and woii- 
ihosc of C’aliforuia. They pro- dcrful things wTvesent from all 
inise to become a source of parts of tliQ earth — how a 
immense wealth. Nuggets of palace was built of glass and 
gold weighing 20, 40, 60, and i iron, called the Crystal 
c\eu l]0U).s. have been found! Palack — how it W'as Visited 
'Iljl most peaceful and happy by millions of people, and prizes 
eveSiHof Her Majesty’s reign were given, and the men of 
occurred in IS.'il. This was science and inventors learned 
the Gukat J'iXHiniTioN ok the many things from each other. 
LsniihiiiY OF ALL Natiosts. This Great Exhibition was so 


This exhibition w s origi- { successful that, when it^ was, 
Rated by His Koyal HighneH ' closed, the people wished the 
She ' 
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splendid Crystal Palace to |>c representatives. Jfe caused the 
preserved. It has, however, ! old motto, « Liberty^ Eijunlityy 
l>ccn pulled down and a larger ! and Fi'tUemity^* to be token 
one has been built at a place i down, and he became thVsole 
near London, called Sydenham, i ruler of the nation. In the fol- 
During the present reign two | lowing year, 18.52, he abolished 
of the great statesmen of this the republic, and caused himself 
country have died. In 1 8.50 to be proclaimed £mperor” of 
SiK PoriEKT Peel was killed France, 
by a fall from his horse ,* and 


in 18.52 the Duke of Wel- VICTORIA. 

LiNGTON died in his yard 3'ear. « . . - o-- 

The year l«5l was remark- 
iible for another lievolution in 8 • •• * 

France. The President 6f the The Principdl events of Vic^ 

“ llepuhlic** during that year toria*s reign are the variovs 
was Lons Napoleon, the friendly visits of Her Majesty 
nephew of Napoleon llonapartc. and Prince Albert to Scotland, 
He found that the rejircscnta-, Ireland, ^'uancr, and Gkr- 
tives who governed the people many ; the rebellion of the Cana- 
were divided into parties; that dian.s; tac Chartist riotSy the 
these parties spent their time wars in China, Hindostan, 
in violent disjmtes ; that most Eovpt, and Cafpheland ; the 
of them were enemies to him- Repeal of the Cons Laws, the 
self; and that, before long, Famine in Ireland; the dis^ 
the disorder would end in coverics of Cold in California 
another civil war. He saw and Austualta, the Great 
that cither they or himself must ExiiiniTioN, and the deaths of 
fall, and determined' to try his Sir lioiiERT Pkei. and the 
own pow'cr. He therefore, one Duke of Wkllingto.v. 
night, suddenly seized the The principal foreign events 
leaders of the govcriiincnt, and are the French Revolution of 
put them in prisoiLs. With the 1H4B, and the various common | 
help of the army he dissolved tions which thence arose in the \ 
the “National Assembly’* of other kingdoms of the Continent, 


In the soft season of ihv youth, 

In nature’s smiling bloom, 

Ere age arrive and trembling wait 
It summons to the tomb. 

Bemember tby Cifator, God, 

For him thy powers employ ; 

Moke Him tby fear, thy love, tby hope, 
Thy confldenco, thy joy. 

He shall defend and guide thy coarse 
Through life’s u^ertain sea, , 

Till thou art landecpon the shore 
Of blest eternity. • 
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THE mVEimONS, SCIENCE, AND LEARNING OF 
THE ISxn AND 19th CENTUKIE& 


I P. In the conrse of our his- 
tory I have as u.sual omitted 
many of the social events. If 
you'^look back at the? lessons! 
beginning on pages 23, 57, 70, 
and 88, you will find that we 
talked of the seiciice and lite- 
rature of the 17fh century, to 
the end of the rcicn of Queen 
i\nncm1714. ^lo-day we will 
sec what progress was made 
during the reigns of George I., 
George 11., George III., George 
IV., William IV., iimd Victoria 
— from 1714 to IS.VJ — a period 
of nearly 150 years. 

Wc will .sjicak first of the 
variou.s each reign. 

During the reign of OEouoii 
I. there were not many reniark- 
ahle inventioii.s, W c may notice, 
first, flint soldiers censed to wear 
’ defensive annum' in battle. Sneh 
ainiourAva.s but little used after 
the Civil' Wars. In the reign of 
AVilJiinn III. the armour-inukers 
presented a petition to the 
House of Commons, praying 
them to enfoi'ce the nsc of 
armour, that their trade might 
not he ruined; but in the reign 
of George I. it was laid aside 
entirely. 

. Thread was first made at 
rni6lcy,ia Scotland; inaJwgany 
was firstimported ; and 1 should 
bavc.;^1d you before, that the 
Act extending the Parlia- 
mfiT^Jrom three tv seren years 
ww passed in this reign. 

^ lin the r^jgn of Gr rge IT. 
‘[''Ilie ^rst lightl^ovse was erected.^ 
elt was built on the Eildy-itmc 
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rock, about nine miles from 
Plymouth, in Devonshire; the 
invention of lighthouses is a 
very humane one, and has 
prevented many a shipwreck. 

In this reign the British 
Museum was established. The 
Parliament bought the splendid 
collection of curiosities made by 
Sir l&ns Sloane, for £20,000 ; 
they were deposited in Mon- 
tague House, and called the 
British Museum. 

The alterationin the calendar 
Avas another of the social events 
of George II.’s reign. In the 
times before the birth of Our 
SaA’ionr the calculations were 
not very correct. They were 
amended by Julius C.^sak, 
who calculated the length of 
the year to be 365 days 6 liours. 
TIic years reckoned by this 
measurement were called the 
Julian Calendar. In the course 
of time, liowcver, the astrono- 
mers found that the years were 
still eleven minutes too long ; 
so, in the year 1572, Pope 
(luEGcmv XIII. reduced the 
year ‘to its exact length; it 
Avas found that by reckoning 
eleven minutes too much in 
each ycar)> eleven days had been 
lost since the time of Ca:sar ; 
^IcA^en days were therefore cut 
mit of the month of Septemlier 
for 1572, and the 3rd day of 
that month was called the 14th. 

TV. That AA^os a curious 
change, papa. Did all the 
people of Europe do so ? 

P. All the nations except 
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England, Knssia, and Sweden GEOROElII.thefamousBridge- 
But the English merchants and w'ater Canal was opened; the 
others who corresponded with charge for the carriage of goods 
foreigners, found the ditfereiice was then reduced Irom 12s. per 
of dates to be very inconvenient; ton to Gs. The sleam-engine of 
80 , in the year 1T52, it was Watt, which had worked tin rna- 
ordered by Act of rarliament chiiicry of the mines and spin- 
thut tlio Gregorian Calendar, or ning-Diills with such power, was 
new etttlet should be adopted soon used on the water for 
instead of the Julian CtUeiidar, conveying goods also. A 
or old styU, The beginning of In*J7S8, a model vesWl, 
the year was also altered; for moved by a steam-engine, was 
before 1753 the new year began tried by AI,r. Patkick Mii.lI'K, 
on the 25th March. a Scotchman. A larger steam- 

During the long reign of vessel was soon after cxhibite<l 
George 111. the linproveinihTits on the Perth and Clyde Canal, 
made were of the highest iin- yet the idea was not carrieduut 
portance. The inventions of, until the year 1807, when Mr. 
the lirst ten years gave a new Pulton, an American, started 
impulse to I he prosperity of the a steamer fur conveying pus- 
kingdom. Ill the Ijrst place, sengers, on the river Iludsoti. 
Mr. Jamks Watt, as you have In J812, Mr. JiELL launched a 
already read in Pleasant similar vessel on the Clyde, 
Pages, greatly improved the which was the first seen in’ 
stmm-engim ; 2ndly, James ICuropc ; and soon afterwards 
liARGKKAVEs, the carpenter, I steam -vessels became nume- 
iiiventcd the ^sjHut^fng •Jenny ; roiis. 

Srdl}'^, JliciiAUi) Aukukiout, Steam ^vas next emplo^vd ! 
the bair-dre.Nser, invented the for conveying men and goods 
spinning • frame ; 4thly, the on the land. The first iron- 
s/a j/u /ay- avafe was invented hy i railway was laid down between 
Samvj EL (htOMPToN; and, lastly, . London and (’roulon in 1801. 
the power-loom was invented. ; Carriages were iirst drawn by 
These improvements produced ; steam-engines at Newcastle, in 
immense wealth; and the 1824; but the first complete 
cotton manufacture has since i railway was ojicnctl between 
become the chief source of the , Liverpool and Manchester in 
riches of Britain. Arkwright , 1880. On that occa.«>ion the 
realisednearly a million pounds ' famous Mr. lluskisson, wliose 
by his invention. • ■ free-trade measures Inid given 

With such extensive raanu- j such life and activity to coin- 
factiires, superior means o/con^ | merce, was accidentally killed. 
— ‘ ^ In 1784 an Italian introduced 


vegance were necessary. 


have read in Pleasant Pages ' balhmns into England for sail- 
of James Brindley, wlio made : ing through the air; and in the 
canals, and of liis patron, the I present reign, Air. Brunei oomr 
Duke of Bridgew'ater. Id | plcted the Thames Tunnel for 
the first year of the reign of I travelling under ivater! 
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THE INVENTIONS, SCIENCE, AND LEARNING OF 
THE 18th and 19th CENTURIES. 


Therh have been several 
most tisofiil discoveries since 
the reign of George III. The 
wqflderful improvements of the 
stflihi - engine, steam - vessels, 
railroads, and balloons* were 
surpassed in the reign of George 
IV. by the invention of the 
iSfectric Telegraph, The first 
was made in 1837. Man thus 
tamed the lightning, and brought 
it into his service; it was found 
to perform its duties a thousand 
times more quickly than steam; 
it carried intelligence hundreds 
of miles iiistcntaneously, and 
thus our means of communica- 
tion has become most perfect. 
To walk under the water in 
the Thames Tunnel was cs- 
teemetl a wonderful thing, but 
the electric telegraph hashcateii ^ 
even that wonder ; for now it 
carries its messages under the 
tea! 

The establishment of the 
Penny Post in 1840 must also 
be mentioned. This may, per- 
haps, ho reckoned as a greater 
improvement in the moans of 
conveyance than the Electric 
Telegraph. It has been found 
so useful, that a sjilciidid 
scheme, called “Ocean Penny 
Posta^^tas been set on foot 
for ^imilar system 

all oyc^IfRo world. 'J'he posM 
age .^^16 colonics has already 
bo^lrCduced to 0<1., and hooks 
m^ now be poster' to India at 
ll^.,rate of Gd. per lb. 
i^niongst the mitscv .Inneons 
ij^rovcinents, I may mention 
■' - 360 « 


(that of umhrelliU. They were - 
introduced from India in the 
reign of George III., and they 
created a riot amongst the 
hackney-coachmen, who feared 
that every one would walk, and 
that their business w'oiild be 
ruined. You remember that 
I glass -coaches were introduced 
jin the seventeenth century ; 

I that the first hackney-coacb 
stand was made in the ivign of 
Charles 1. It was still the 
fashion to attend evening par- 
ties in scdan-chnirs in tlie reign 
of George III. Sedans and 
hackney-coachcs w'ere however 
displaced by new vcliiclcs, 
called Cahs^ w-liich we now use. 
Besides the cab, we have still 
cheaper conveyances, called 
Omnibuses, This most useful 
means oi travelling was intro- 
duced from France in 1830, the 
year in which the first great 
raihvay was opened. The first 
omnibus was started by a 
coaclmiau named Shii.lhiker; 
he carried passengers between 
Ch.iring Cross and Grcerfwich, 

:it Gd. a-Iicad. 

Another improvement in the 
streets was made in 181.'), Se- 
veral were then •lighted with 
for thd first time. The use 
of gas for the purposes of light 
was another of the most im- 
portant improvements : itseenied 
necessary that such a brilliant 
and cheap light should he in- 
vented to keep pace with the 
improvements Avhich were made 
in travelling. Coal-gas .was 
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irivonte<}, thoup'h not used for j !841 the armoury of tho Touwr 
ill the reign of George L, of Lomlon, hare been burnt 
by Dr. Halks, of Kent. ‘ down. The Tower has been 
IiufviH-rHbber was used for repaired, and the other two 
the first time in the reign of bnildings ^.bare been nrsbuiit 
' George III.; and in the present with great magnificence. Du- 
reign rfirtta p^rchft, an eqiiiiHy ring the present and ]>reccdtng 
useful substance — one, indeed, reigns several splendid rail- 
which seems destined to be used tt’oys have leen opened; Id^e 
for nearly civ-ry purpose — has Club-houses have been built; 
been introduced. the Waterloo Bridge, Hunger- 

Lastly, various jfUoUc hnihU ford Suspension Diidgc, and 
imps may be reckoned among the Conway Tubular Bridge 
the late improvements. Be- have been opened. 
sidcstheilriViVA which Jjiihtly, the other public 

has been mentioned, the biiHdiiigs to bo. mentioned are 
li tiff Jhinpital^ }M\t\ t\iQ Mu mion i\\o late Cnj^^iitl Ptdnee^ the 
fJoHsej and Bhtekfrinrs Bridge New Crgifttd Palace at Syden- 
werc built in the rcigii of YimWy iXia New National <J allergy 
George If, In the reign of which is^8h»)rtly to bo built, 
George III. the London Dockm, the Nelson ari<l the 

Soinlnrarh Bridge, and the Wellinffton Collage^ which is to 
Minty where money is coined, be creeled to the memory of 
weinj bnilt. that great commander, for the 

In the reign of George IV. gratuitous cductitiou of tlic sons 
several new streets were opened, and daugliters of needy officers 
Regent Street, which is almost i|i the army, 
the finest street in London, w'as 

built wl^re narrow' streets and But, after all, most of the 
shabby^ houses formerly stood, subjects w^c have been talking 
"Where there were only pasture- of nre external improvements, 
fields, with sheds for cattle and Wc must not close our^Ilisiory 
a few mean buildings, tho Ke- Lessons without looking at the 
gent’s Bark was formed; it is internal improvement of the 
now surrounded by splendid ]>coplc. Ilqiv much has the 
villas, and contains benutiful .sowf of the nation grown during 
shrubberies, agreeable drives, the eighteenth and nineteenth 
the Zoological Gardens, and a centuries? 
building called the Cglusseum, ^ To answer this question, I 
In this reign, also, tho Menai must tell you who -have been 
was begun in the nation’s teachers ^ what 
\^\\), mdi New London Briitge men of religion, science, and 
in 1824. learning have lived and died in 

Daring the - reign of William these times. 

IV., in 188-4,the^o«^6!jq^Bar- In the reign of George 11. 
liament were destroyed by fire; the religions enthusiasm which 
and in the present reign, 1838, had animated the old I’uritans 
the Boyal Exchange, and in had^licd awar. The reaction ^ 
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bad begun in the times of the the PhUanthyopic Society for f 
profligate Charles II., and the prevchting crime and reform- 
nation had since become more ing young criminals, the 
and moredndifierent about re- Humane Society^ the Society for 
ligion. There had never been the Prevention of Cruelty to 
so many writers against the AnirnKits; and others, 
doctrines of Christianity as at The religions spirit has also 
this period. ^ ^ .led to improvemouts in the 

enthusiastic clergyman edHCaticn of the poor. Their 
of the Church now arose. With religious education was pro- 
thc help of other zealous indi- vided for by the establishment 
vidiials, he preached earnestly of Sunday ^iiools. These 
against the infidel writers, and schools arc conducted byvo^Ma- 
tried to arouse the spirit of and MupatW teachers. They 
piety. The name of this clcr- were commenced by Mr. Ro- 
gyman was John Wesley. He Lort Raikes, a wealthy printer 
was much assisted by another of G^ucestcr, in the year 1788, 
clergyman, named WiiiTFiELi>. and they have since overspread 
Whitlicld had great j»owcr as the whole coiintiy, 
an orator, and he travelled over Benevolent plans for the flffily 
all the country, preifching to instruction of the poor have 
immense congregations. The i been of great service to the 
exertions of these men laid thej nation. Dr. Bell, of Madras, 
loundatioii of a new religious originated a plan of tc.'iching^ 
sect, called “The Wesleyan great niimhcrs of children at a' 
METiroiJisTs.” They arc now small expense, by employing 
a very large and important the best pupils as assistants, or 
body. « monitors. A similar plan wa.s 

Tlie religious spirit of thc^ formed by a good m.m, named 
people has grown since the JoSEni Lancaster. A*socu*ty 
limes of Wesley and Whitfield, was formed, called th# JSa- 
It has since led to the formation tiunal Sdciexy, for carrying 
of large ‘societies fur teaching out the sysiem of Dr. Bell; 
the Gospel to all the world, and while that of .Joseph Lancaster 
Tor other beiicvol^'it objects, was adopted by The Bhiiisii # 
'rhus we have the ^ible Society ani> b\>uEiGN School Society. 
^instituted 180-1), the J^ondon Since the formaiion of these 
Missionary ^ciety (instituted systems, the ]»rinciplcs of edu- 
1794), th&, Church Missionary cation taught by the benevolent 
Society (J80(»), the Pt'Iiyious Pestalo&zi in Germany have 
Tract Society (1799), the So- become knowm in Knuland ; 
riety Jor the Conversion i^Jhe the plans of both societies have 
the London City thus been improved, and other 
Missiot^ihti Peace Sveietyj nnd societies for training teachers 
, u great many others. Amongst have been established. We 
the bjemevolcnt societies which have the Home and Colonial 
aromcM: purely religious, are the School Society f the Conyreya- 
Teaching the Jilindj tioual Board of JMucatioHf the 
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flhtsgow Training IngtitutioHy | dcmg for students of painting 


founded by the philanthropic 
J\/r. Srow'; the Battersea Train- 
ing Institution : others at Chel- 
tenliam, Highbnrg — and, in- 
deed, in more places tlian I can 
now mention. These societies 
apd institutions have all been 
of service in setting up schools 
in tilt} districts ^here they were 
most needed. 

Ilcsides t hese means for edu- 
cating the young, Meciianu's' 
Insututions have been formed 
in nearly every town in Eng- 
land. Tlieir object is to siip|dy 
instruction by means of Icc*- 
lurcs', a library, and classes, to 
youths and adults who have 
left school. The tirst of these 
institutions was founded by J)r. 
Jiirkhcck in 1S21. 

A still liigher means of edu- 
cating the nation has been sup- 
plied during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

An association of tlie great 
seientilic men of the day has 
been formed. It is called Thk 
EuiTiaii Associa'iion ]'02i( the 
AiA'ANCEMKNT ok tSciE.NOE, 


and' sculpture, and similar 
societies tor water-colour paint* 
ers,*&c.; two or threet ScAoois 
of /)ssfun, a Royal Academy 
of Music, the Sacred Harmonic 
i^ociety, and others of a similar 
character. Separate societies, 
for the udvanccmcTit of Geology 
and other sciences, which ar€^ 
almost new ; and, lastly, a PAo- 
ti>gTftphic Society, which has 
lately been formed, for I ought 
before to have spoken of the 
Daguerreotype or Thotography 
ns one of the important inven- 
tions of this century. 

1 can only now mention the 
names of the principal men by 
w'hom these iniproveinents have 
been effected. 

The principal vcligious teach- 
ers and literary men of the 
cighteentli and niiictecntii cen- 
turies. are Dr. Hitleu, author 
of “ lluthtt’s Analogy;” Dr. 
^Vatts, Dr. DoitDiuixiE, Dr. 
Palby, J^r. Ilr.AJK, Thomah 
Sct>j'T, John W eslev, G i.okok 
Whitfield, Alexandeu (Jkij- 
DKN, Dr. Laiidnkk, Dr. Chal- 


and is divided into fi^veii de- ■ mkks, Dr. Giianning, Roiieet 
partnjcii|gf — viz., 1. Matheitm- | Hall, and the earnest hut fana- 
tics aiidKysics ; 2. Clicmistiy j tical Edwaed Ikvino. 
and Mineralogy; Zoology j The principal/zoetsareTnoAi- 
and Hotaiiy; 4. Anatomy and j son, Collins, Young, Gay, 
Physiology; 5. Geology; G. { Burns, Hogg, Goldsmith, 
Statistics; and 7. Mechanical | Co w'per, Akbnsidk, Bloom- 
Scicnce. The associaUoii meets I field, Beattie, Gray, Pal- 
every ye.nr, and papers arc then conkr. Sir Walter Scott, 
read on the various subjects of Shelley, Byron, Keats, 


these sections by the most 
eminent men. 

Tlic people of this century 
are instructed in the arts by 
the Society op Arts, which 
you .have already heard of. 
Wo have, also, 2^ Royal Acor 


Kikkk White, Pollok, He 
rkr, Mrs. Hemans, L. K. L., 
Coleridge, Woudsw'ortu, 
Southey, Craube, Rogers^ 
Camps RLL, Moore, LoNUPirri^ 
LOW, Mackay, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, and Tennyson. The chief 
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novolists, PiBLDiNO, Defob, 
Smollett, Sir Walter Scott, 
Cooper^ Godwin, Bulwer, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, 
Maryatt, and others. . 

The great historians of this 
age are Hal lam, Wuiston, 
lIuMH and Smollett, Gold- 
smith,. GinnoN, Ferguson, 
^fiKituiiR, Mitford, Grutb, 
Macintosh, and Macaulay. 

The principal tnisccllnncoiis 
and political writers are Black- 
stone, cclol)rated for his Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land ; Sir William Jones, the 
Author of J II Niiis, Ai* AM Smit h, 
Horne Tooku, Laurence 
St hr n k, I jord C ri kste r v i eld, 
Horace Walpole, Edmund 
Burke, Charles Lamii, Coji- 
nuTT, William Hone, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Camprkll, 
Disraeli the cldcraiid younger, 
Douglas Jkrroi.d, and the 
other contributors to Punch I 

The principal miLsicians are 
Mozart, Handel, Beetho- 
ven, SroiiR, Graun, Arne, 
Arnold, IIaydn, Rossini, 
Aurer, Donj/ettt, Meyeu- 
heku. Caul von Weber, Bel- 
lini, Dr. CALOorr, Hummel, 
Cherubini, Mendelssohn, 
G i.rc K , Si r U B N R Y B is hop, &c. 

The principal painters ,^pd 
sculptors are Sir Joshua Kby- 
NOLDS, SirTiiOMAS La wuin^^B, 
Sir David Wilkie, HckAji^h, 
Ben JA M IN W EST, GJ&n^bo- 
ROUGii, Nollekens, Flax- 
MAN, and ClIANTREY. 


The principal men of science, 
physicians, and other men of 
note, are Dr. Halley the astro- 
nomer, Fahrenheit (a Prus- 
sian), and Reaumur (a French- 
man), both of whom improved 
the thermometer; Lord Anson, 
celebrated for his voyage round 
the world; Captain Koss, Ben- 
jamin FRANKi.iN, note^ for 
his disf^ovcrics in electricity; 
Sir William Herschel, and 
Ferguson; Lord Rosse; 
Werner, the German mine- 
ralogist ; Ihnnasus, the Swedish 
bftanist : Cuvier and Bupfon, 
the great students of the animal 
kingdom; Dr. Kdward Jen- 
N ERjwho discovered vaccination 
in 1709; Sir Astley Cooper; 
Jame.s Wati', the improver of 
the ^ steam - engine, and the 
other inventors who have been 
mentioned; SirDAVii> Brew- 
ster; Liebig, the German 
chemist; Professor F4raday, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair ; Dr. Cau- 
pKNTEii, celebrated for his 
works on physiology and natu- 
ral selencc; Profc.ssor Dk Mor- 
gan, thj^ mathematician; and 
others. 

These arc the men ^>ini have ■ | 
foiiiicd the character, and have 
yoverticfl the lOnglish nation, 
even more than tlie kings and 
queens have done during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies; and with their names we 
will close our History of Eng- 
land. 


^ Tiinoumiotrr mankind, the Christian kind at least, 
There dwells u vHjnseionsnesa in every hreast, 

TImt tolly ends where gcnuifiu hope begins. 

And he that finds hir heaven must lose his sins. 
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EMDAY. 


Arithmetic. 


I COMPOUND MULTn'LICATION. 

I Ma, WiLLiB has given me Now examine this. Yon find 
such a puzzling question for thafX litivc iirst tukeiitiOOt lines; 
you, papa. Suppose that you I have multiplied the ton limes 
have to multiply a sum of by 7 for the 70 times, and the 
money by 500, where will you top line by 3 for the 3 limes, 
get yoitr/acfotv from? Hy adding* 7(J times and the 3 

JP, There are not two Victors times to the oOO times, I nuke 
smaller than 1 2 which will make 573 times. 

500, but t/ireg such factors will. Arfa. Tell me.papay what yon 
Let us Uke ns the sum of would do if you had to multiply 
money £61 4s. l.J,d. If I mill- hv thovmufts. Suppose that 
tiply this by 10, and then mul- |you had to take 5,736 times the 
tiply the ten times by 10, liow, same sum, what would yon do? 
many times shall 1 have mul-‘ 'P> I should first nnihiply by 
tiplied the sum of money ? 10 and by 10, for 100 tiiiie.s; 

100 times. : and then if I mnltijdied ibc 100 

P. Then suppose I take 5 for I limes by 10 that w'ould make 
my next factor, and multiply 1,000 times. Por 5,000 1 .should 
the 100 times by 5 ? of course multiply the 1,000 

Alia, Then you will have tiinc.s by 5, You w'ould then 
500 times. Hut 1 can find you sec that I eoidd easily get 70t» 
a harder question. Suppose times, and 30 times, and 6 times, 
that you have, to multiply by land add them to the 5,000 times. 
573, Avliat three factors will „ . 

make 573? — Covpound Multi- 

P. JIo you not see that I rLicAiroit. 

could take 500 times the sum, Kow unioii would TtlS ounces of 
and then add 73 times to it? gold cost, at £3 /s. 6<1. peruuneo? 
You shall Sec it done. What would the rent of a lioiiHe 

rt a amount to in 130 years, at 

-[V ^ jj -CTO 10s. fill, per year ? 

I ^^^10 f divided a large sum of money 

ariioog fi.‘)l lioys ; cacli boy had 
4^3 3t*. 4^d. : liow luuch money did 
I give away / • 

£ s d 

Multiply - 14 fd by 343 


C12 1 

3. 

10 

6,120 12 

6 = 

5 

30,603 S 

6 = 

4/284 8 

9 = 

183 12 

4i= 

35,071 3 



:10 times + 7 


* =573 times 


* 80 

14 


by 

343 

• 70 

3 

4J 

II 

609 

111 

14 


II 

700 

743 

1 

IH 

II 

390 

416 

4 

4 


410 

310 

0 


II 

.‘{07 

40 

15 

fii 


1,472 

31 

0 

Ilf 

W 

t) 

1,000 

42 

3 


ff 

5,108 

49,104 

14 


ft 

12,080 
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Arithmetic. 


COMPOUND DIVISION. 


P. WnKTf you understood 
simple niultiidiViition, Ada, you 
found coiiipound inultiplioation 
to lie nearly U.S easy. N'owthut 
you understand simple division, 

you will find it equally ca.sy to 

divide money; you will merely 
have to change your ponnd.s 
into shillings and your sliillings 
into pence, just as you change 
thousands into hundreds and 
hundreds into tens. 

I will tlivido £134,671 IGa. 4|dr‘ 
into (i ])ai‘ts. 

0)31,071 16 I J 


fi,773 12 remainder 


Yon sec that after dividing 
the £‘Hy(i7l into 0 parts, there 
were £3 over, I cliunge<t the 
£3 remainder into OO.s., which, 
added to t^c 1 6s. made 76.s. ; out 
of these I got G times 12s. and 
4s. remainder. 

I cliaiige the 4s. into 4Sd., 
which, added to the 4d. iimke 
.')2d. From these 1 get 6 times 
8d. and 4d. remainder. 

'Hie 4d. and the make 19 
farthings, from which 1 get 6 
times 'i and j remainder. 

You need not yet work any 
examples in compound <livisioij, 

I ns you have to learuito divide 
by a largjH^nmbcr than 12. 
Let ns that yon are to 

divide 254^8 marbles amongst 
24 boyg^^pu may divide by the 
24, wlreh are 4 and 6. 
Thus may first divide the 
I marbled amongst I hoys, and 
each' bov will theu divide liLs I 
I j 5^ 


share into 6 parts; there will 

then be 24 parts for 24 different 

boys. Thus — 

> Marbles^ 

4 ) 254,088 


6 ) 63,522=lt]h 


10,r>87=l-24th 


I Ada. Then if 1 find any 
number that can be made with 
tw'o factoi's, if 1 divide by those 
two factors, will the answer be 
the same as if I divide by the 
luunhcr itself ? 

P. Yes. 1 will prove this to 
you. \Vc will divide the num- 
l»er of marbles by 24, .by the 
method calleil long division. 


Hoys. Marbles. 

CXI C X J 
24 ) 2 5 4, 0 8 8 ( 
2 4 0, U 0 0 

a X I CXI 
. 1 0, 0 0 0 
U, 0 0 0 

0 U 0 

8 0 

7 

1 4, 0 8 8 

1 2, 0 0 0 

2, 0 8 8 

1 0, f) sT 

L 9 2 0^ 

Ijk 

16 8^ 

W ^ 

10 8 



Ada.^ That seems a hard sum 
to understand. 

P. But it is not. llcre is 
the working: — 

The first 2 in the dividend stands 
for 2 hit mi rid ilnmmnd marbles. 

1 ask — ‘••Cuu i get a hundred thou- 
siiiid iimriilos fur each Ijoyj out of 

2 hundred thousand?'* As there 
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I ore 21 JX)JS, of course I cannot. . and take away the iUi tens Iroia 
I »So, in tlie quotient. I place a dot ' the 2 ,Uh 8. 
under the C, which stands for him- Cfh. The remainder is 16 fens, 
drod thousands. . Sj m ones. I can 

2nd. I change the 8 hundred get 21 marbles ornotlv 7 times out . 
thousand into 20 ten thousand, 6fl«8. So. us each l>oy a .11 then 
Tn..king25lcn-thou8aiid. I ask— j hove 7 marbles, 1 write 7 in the 
“ How many ten thousand marbles ! quotient. 

for each boy can 1 get out of tins ! Tims, voii sec, I took out of tbe 
sum?” Answer, 1 ten thousand 254,086 marbles, 
each, BO I w'ritc 10,000 in the 

quotient. As 24 limes 10,00(.> are ^ C Jt J 

240, (XX), I take tijia away from the 21 parcels of . 1 0, 0 0 0 

dividend and have i ten* thousand » u . 5 0 0 


and 4,088 remainder. 

(A o/c. — It IB as easy to divide 25 
ten thousand amongst 24 bo^ s, ns 
it is to divide 25 pifje. From 25 
pigs we should get 1 pig for caeh 
boy, and 1 reinainilqr. The ten 
Ihousniids should each be treated 
of a.s a thing — an article — adistinct 
quantity; thiB, in course of time, 
a chiUrwill multiply or suhtract 
any given quantities (whether they 
bo tens, thousands, ten thousand.^, 
or hundred thoiisundsj, as easily as 
if they were stones, pins, or pigs.j 

5rd, 1 ehuMgo tin? I ten thousand 
remainder, and tl.us'get 14 single 
thousand OSS. How many Ihou- 
sand marhles can I get fur'eucli 
boy out of 14- thousand i Answer, 
none. I tliercfore write 0 thou- 
sands in the quotient. 

4th. Jf eliange the 11,088 into 
140 hoiked and 8«S. How many 
limes on I get a hun ired marbles 
for eacli hoy out of 140 liundrcd / 
Answer, 5 times; tor as 5 times 
21 pigs arc 120 pigs', so 5 times 24 
hundred arc 120,000. If 1 take 
^ 100 for each boy 5 times, then ciieh 
boy has 500 ; so 1 write 500 in the 
quotient. 

5th. On faking away the 12,0(K) 
from tho 14,088, I have 2,088 re- 
mainder. I change these marbles 
into 208 tern 8. IJow many 24 
ten-morblcs can I get out of 208 
tens ? A nswor, 8 ; fieenuse 8 times 
24 are 102. Kncb boy then baa 
8 tens, BO 1 write 80 in the quotient, 


» >» • 8 0 
>> i> • 7 

which making in all 

24 parcels . , 1 0, 5 8 7 

Ada. I am glad, papa, tliut 
you have written this ('.\plaiui- 
tiun, because it is so long that 
I must read it again to under- 
stand it. 

/*. You will not find it difli- 
cult. diohion of 

as it is cai/ed, is worked upon 
the .same jdan ; if yon are divi- ^ 
ding jHiunds and there be a ’ 
rernaindor you eliange it into 
.shilJings, and if there he a ro- 
maiiidcr of shillings you change 
thoii! into ))cnce, and so on. 
Here is an example : — 

Hivide £C'J,200 14s. Od. amongst 
60 buys. 

£ B. d. j: / (7 A / ’ 

00 ) 09,200 15 C ( 1, 0 0 0 

69.000 0 0 0 

0 0 

200 2 

1^8 

J, 0 0 2 

62 

20 

69 ) 1,& ( 18 
69 
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6^5 multiply, and divide ** aiiy- 

thing” in every possible way. 

I hope that before you c.'m do 
I rime to prepare 

" you some harder lessons, which 

C9 ) 1B2 ( 2 book. 

1JJ8 Exercise 20. — Long JJiyisroN. 

£ a. d. 

Divide 40 4 OJ ftinongst .Tboys 
^ „ 39 9 0 „ 4 girls 

„ 716 14 3f „ 5 friends 

69)»6(J „ 800 0 0 „ 7Bchl.boys 

99 „ 450 0 0 „ 8 poor girls 

rzr . j ij^ive £451 to Mary, and £449 

J t remainder fo Samuel, and tell thorn to divide 

' ^ 1 . X 1 au *urtney amongst their 

Thus you see, that when the frionj,. jf „,e^ oni^-g 

above sum of money is divided how inueh would oaeli liave ; hoW : 
into 69 parts, each part is much would there ho for caeli Jf^ 
£1,002 18s. 2J(1., and there are they had 12 friends; how 
17 farthings over. if they hml )1 friends; how 

After a time you will find if H'cy hod 9 friends; nnd^ hh\v 
that the nuniber of noughts” would each friend have if 

now used arc unnceesHnry ; the fbey bad only 5 fnends ? * 

•pUices of the figures will show . £7,041 148. 54(J,,#ajnongst 

whether they represent tens, thousand two and 


69 1 96 ( J 
GO 


1 7 remainder 


hundreds, or thousands, &c. 

The following is the Inst 
exercise in Anlhmetic which I 
shall give you for some time. 
I have tried to make you un- 
derstmid nunioratioii and the 
first four Arithmetical rules. 
If you will innke yourself per- 


Iwelvo persons. 

Divide ^,198,041 by'^C4 
„ 3,611,201 ,,1.407 
„ 9.480.708 „ 2,600 
„ 7,864,120 „ 7, no 
„• 3,002,602 „ 8,000 
„ 4,020,261 „ 9,600 
„ 9,687,600 „ 4,300 
Divide MX millions Acn hun- 


loct 111 the practice ot these jy^fi ji'mely-four thousand, by ' 
rules, then you will understand four himdreil and eiglity thoutuiid 
the “elements” of “ Arith- six liundred and nine, 
metic.” Divide £79,648 among 271 

When you work more diffi- perjsons. 


cult (piestio 
that tdl J|| 
plished dW 
tion ano^i 


will find Wlmt is tlfo nineteenth of £6, 037? 

nnetic is ac<u*m- about 95 millions of I 

? methods, addi- ,Vs\nnt from the sun : how. * 

n’actioii (tor you mnny days would a liorsc take in* 


have seen ^Ih'ut mult ipIicatioTi is reaching the aun, supposing lie 
only another form oi" addition, went at the rato of 45 miles per 
<md division is another form of day? .i 
Subtraction). So lot me advise Wlmt is the 2'lOlh part of 
yoflito learn to add,, subtract, £1,426 14a. 9d.? 
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24th Week. 


Moral Lessons. 


LOVK. 

FIRST LKS80N. 


P. Wb linve talked of ^V»«- 
paxaion^ and Charity; 

let us learn about Lovk. 

L. What a loiij? time yon 
Imve. kept us Mailiiijr, papa ! 
We It * '"• not bad a moral lesson 
for seven weeks, 

P, Jieeaiise J have felt loo sad 
to talk ulnnit lo'o. And 1 have 
left this snhjeet to the la>.t, not 
hceause it is the least, hiit tlic 
irreatest. Diirinjr all this week 
w<' will talk of noihni^ hut love. 
If you learn to love rijjhtly. I 
need not leaeh you more: you 
will soon know and feel far 
more than has* been written in 
this hook; the days of your lift; 
will hf» a new scries of ‘‘ Pleasant 
Paiges.” 

L. Why is love so great a 
snhjeet, pajta? 

P, lleeause love is Lifu. TTc 
who bus no love is dead. 

Tr. I don’t understand that. 

P. Hut yon can do so. I was 
readiiii^ the. history of a poctj 
who was n f^rcat aiuhpood man, ■ 
thouj;h he was sometimes mi.s- ! 
taken. Tills poet wms once 
looking for a favourite book, 
when he said to a friend: — j 

TIio principle of nil life is love : | 
at present I nin in l(tve with the j 
lost volume of “Cnh.inis.” Alyj 
desire of obtaining it makes inej 


give <e««limony of my vitality by 
look in if for it. 

Agaiii he says:— 

We e.vi.>»t because wo syinpo- 
tl^i^e. 

ir. T ean understand that, 
papa. Vou mean that oiii* spirits 
are only {ili\c when they have 
soinelhiiig to lie intcre^red in. 
Put the beasts of the tield f/ee, 
papa; what do tlicy love ? A 
slieep or a idw w'ould not love 
ii volume, of Cahanis. 

/*. No, \ et they have a ** sym- 
pathy’* for other things. The 
moment an ox or a beast of prey 
wakes from its sleep, it finds 
within it a love for its fooil, and 
if goes forth to seek it. Tliere 
is something good in its food, 
and ir feels a sympathy for it; 
this <yii, path g for the good which 
tiic niiiiiiul iiuds in its food is 
“ love.” 

If'. ITow curious! I never 
lieanl it ealle<l love before. 

P. No. Peeaiise it is the 
very lowest form of love — it is 
the A B C of love; for the 
purest love is begun in this way, 
you, Willie, you will neixr 
forget your dear mother, wliom 
God loved so much that Ho hiis 
taken )ier aw^ay to iJiinself. 
Now that she is in heaven, and 
is learning high lessons of love 
369 
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from Him, let me show you how! And there was a book called 
yon learned love from her. } “ llural Scenes” — I loved some 
When you were a new-born ' of the verses in it, and used to 
baby, and be^an to A’wmc in Uiis , say them to myself. And our 
world, the first love that you [ box of objects,* which dear 
knew, was a sympathy for the j mamma used to get out, how I 
good in the milk which flowed ; liked to hear her talk about 
from her. You could not have their qualities and to know iheir 
any better sympathy then, for history ! I wanted to know 
you did not know anything Avherc they all Came from, and 
better. But by and by your where the animals in the Noah’s 
young spirit grew, and then she Ark came from. T })ad a de^^re 
I fed your soul from her gentle to Arwoie everything about cvery- 
eyes; you saw, too, sweet smiles thing 

of love on her cheeks, and yonr * L. Just as Ada bad the other 
little soul felt a sympathy /b;* day, when she broke oi)en her 
tim good in these things, 'f'his mnL-iesd cart to see bow it made 
was a higher love than the the music, 
other; it was spiritual love, ir. And when /had a desire 
while the first was only sensual to know so much, mamma said 
love. I had ‘•curiosity.’* What is 

W\ That is because it grew curiosity? 
from the sense of taste. That, P. You have just told us 
then, is the love which the cow what it is. Curiosity is a desire 
iui'? for its food. for knowledge. This love is .an 

j P. Scnsirnl love is generally iinportiiiU part of our life; it is 
i called apprtite or desire. There a desire for new ideas which 
are innny kinds of sensnal Ioa’C ; ariaes from the mind wirliin us ; 
mankind find them so ideasant it is called inteVeetual love, 
that they sometimes indulge in IK. So my life is ina«lc up of 
them too much; they are then three kinds of love, 
called “ passions.” ■ P. Kxnctly; tliere are three 

But your life, Willie, loves whieh “ make up” our 

made up of better life. Ada felt them all when I 

tills. I was siiowing ypitfi^^' 'gave her tli.at musical cart, 
your body and soul dcri^f||^K : Slie tlumght tluit my kindness 
from your mother after '>3^11 in giving her the cart wa'i good, 

were horn; its love grew not Her ariuiT felt a “s\mpatliy 

only from her looks, an^ smiles for the good” in my kindness; 
— in time you drank draughts ' so .she came and kissed me ; 
of life from her lips ; the spirit ' that was spiritufd love. 
of God, and then the name of - She next loved the cart. Her 
’ God was learned from those ! senses felt a “ sympathy for 
lips. We will talk more of this I the good” in liie pretty colours, 

' soon. jlhe round wheels^ the spotted 

I W. And I learned other ' horses, and the sound of the 

j things as 1 grcAv i..dcr. I re- music ; that Ava.s sensual loi'e. 

i mcruher loving a Noah's Ark . ' Wlieii her senses avctc sat«V 
I 370 
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fie-l, aiut she \A as tired of seeing j Koine, or of any people, who 
and healing the eart, another ' liave jeone before me or are 
love, uliiehwas sironscr* made | li\iug now. I don't loie such 
her l)rcak it open. Her intkl- ' know led jre.” Then yon would 
ij'OT felt a sympathy for the = >ay, “Poor man, what do yon 
gou<r' in knou'imj li’ow the ii\e for? Yofi have .w} intfU 
sound was proilueed. That love- Uctmd lore — you are — ” 
or “ eiiriosiiy/’ as we rail Jr, * /ox. T/o'eoy nti rftrjt dem I, I 
next wjuitoii to he satislied: should sai 
thiJl was cViud/oivj. P. And more than tlmt, 

XoA. all this lo\c in Ada Suppose the man said also, 
Aviis so tnneh life. *“1 diin't love mumc — my ears 

ir. Yes; I noticed that she take no pleasure in sounds, 
wa** more “livelv.’* . Don't put tlo\\ei*s to nnj ni>se ! 

/*. And then yoirsaw, ns the ' 1 d«»n*t love their ainell- -no, 
])oet has huid, that “ /s ‘ nor show them to me! — I don’t 
Life.'* To he <inite sure that you love their sl)a])e or their colour, 
uiidersl.ind tliis, let us imupne Pul) down the Minds ! 1 <lon*t 

a man ulio is witln'mt love. I j lo\e the lijiht. Don’t hriii^r me 
iina;;ine that you hear him .say- sweet thiiii's to eat. Take avVay 
injr, “ 1 don’t love what is ^ifood. i my food — I have no lov^ for it 
I don’t earc nhouf Ao/x^s///. I my nppetitfe is gone. I love 
don’t love the Irnth. 'NVhai do • “ iiothinj: at all! ” 

I can; for jnnlicf ? f don’t see: L. Then wo .sliouhl say “ He 
any piod in in /*ey>v'- , has lost his i^enKunl lova too \ he 

ver'tnce,. or in yx/f/Vxe*' / — D«> . i*. quite dead” — that i.s to say, 
you lo\e order, and cleanliness . his soul— \es, he is, hecause his 
and neatness ? f don’t sec any . body may he Ue])t iili\o. hy* 
heaiity in such thin'^s.”. If you foreiu" it to eat — hut his soul is 
tell him that /xrrey ami t'Aor/V// , asleep. 

arc more beaiiliful than any-' IT. And you may rend in 
tiling else on this earth, and ask , Pj.fas \nt PaoK9. 

Im.i to love thcMi; ..lioul.i lie ,,,, 

Stare at you, and not kmov w hat . hU*cpuiIi. 
you mean, then you will say,: 

“That man lots "no ‘.sjn'iitual ; P, Now T lliink you can’t 
love' at all — he is ImJf dead!” help uiidoi>tamling that I.jfi-; is 

And ne.xt, if you heard him Lovj:. It is a sorrowful tiiiiii:, 
saving, “Don’t bring me any. but it is true, that tluTC are 
hooka. I don’t want to rcfud., tiiousands of ])e«>plo who will 
I don’t want to know how go down to their graves not 
the world was made — I don’t; liaving half lived; iind worse 
want TO know lio'v the trcc.s; still, some poor oppressed pco- I 
grow, or the strata of the earth I pic wln» have left this world, 
were formed — I don’t want your, ' liavc hardly lived at al! — they j 
horany. or the liistofy of you r Mia ac had scarcely anything to 
animals —1 don't A\ant to read love. 

ahoiiL Kg\pt, or Greece, or- IT. People who giTiinlde and 
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take very little p]ea.snre in any- often said to yon — “Live as 
thio^, don’t love much. iiiucli as you can.'* 

P. True. Thus you can un- IV. Yes; we arc *10 love os 
derstarid the words which 1 lia\e much us we can. 

LOVE. . 


fiKCOlTD 

Ton. I want to ask you a 
f|Ufsriori, papa. Is it not pos- 
hible to wirke<luesj*? When : 
a luau loves to deceive other.'), 
or to he cruel, rlo you call that; 
sensual, or intellectual, or spi-i 
ritual love? 

/*. V'e cannot say projierly, 
that a man loiun^ wi(‘kediios.s. 

, The evil nature within him Inui' 
a ^‘Mniputhy" for what is e\il. 
Hut lov^j, you reniomijcr, is a 
“ M lupathy lor all that is ;!;oo<l.” 

The Ilihle tells us this, for it 
sii}s that ‘‘ (iod ig lore.'* 'fhe 
wonl “ tiod” means We 
all have hoinethin^ of God with- 
in IIS, therelore wc liave some 
pood to syni]»atliise with the 
poodwliicli wo liiid in His words. 

L. 'rhon that cannot he a 
pail, of God which has a sym- 
pathy for evil. 

j P. Mo. So we cannot talk of 
/oc/V7e\il. 

II . H x-fm aropoinp to teach 
us spiritual love, ]>apa, 1 think 
it w ill he liard to learn. 

P. Why ? 

ir. Ijcean.se Cliarify. Truth, 
and all the other pood feelmps 
yon hii^S^ked of in 1 'i.i:a.sa.n r 
rA(j»tt!|£,;we .so hard to think 
abd^|»£'is not so easy to look 
ai^g^rwith our mind's eye, 
Ijwjoyc them, as it is to 1o\e 
Tfid&frVe .see wkh oiiv senses. 
♦vJIP. Mo; forwdjJj^^ ‘ uatiivally” 

' ^i^isval. lliit love 

\[ ^72 ___ 
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Iloiie.sty, Willjc. Ton are per- 
hap.s reading of some man or 
some hoy who has been tempted 
to do wrong, but has re.sistcd to 
the last — , 

L. Liketheboy whom w'ercad 
of in rLBARANT Pai.km, who 
broke* the nobleman's window. 

P. And when you read of 
that boy did not your licart 
bnrii ? — and did yon not feel 
that }ou loved liim ? ft wa.s 
the honesty within you that 
loved Ids honesty: and your 
lecling of lioncsfy tlicn became 
stronger by iloing so. 

Ami when you soinotimcs 
read in lii.story of trutlifitl men, 
then, ag.aiii, }oiir heart warms 
u]). M'he truth witliin \ou loves 
their truth and is strengthened. 
And when you road of eou- 
vageoiis self-denying men, your 
courage and self-denial lives 
and gn»w.s. 

/>. And that is why you toll 
ns talc'^ of Menw , and (\)mpas- 
sion, .‘ind Justice, and Order, in 
ri.n\8ANT Paok.s — s«> that when 
we gfe these things in others, 
ami love tlajiii. they Jiiay grow j 
within n.s, and hecoino stronger. 

P. True. And thus, as you 
groxv older, you x\ ill he able to 
think of them a.s great and good 
thing.s, whieh are a ]tart of God. 

If you priiyto God tor His help, 
His spiiit xvithiii you will grow', 
so that you will feel grCat sym- 
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I pat\v for all pood. Thun you 
will liare Piiispjicr love, and 
, perfect life ! 

I But let me tell you a tale to 
! -show you what may tte tlane by 
^ tiiose who have perfect love. 

* 

I 

THE SPARK OP LOVE. 

One day two poutlemen were 
walking down Ilolboru Hill. 
I !Mn. Ki>vv \icF»s, the tdder. wa-^ 
! a nutu lull of lo\e.> lie lo\ed 
I all men. h did nor matter wlu> 
ir wa*', he found .‘•oiiietlnnp in 


him away, for X believe ho will 
! be a thief all his life— the boy 
seemed as if he must steal.” 

‘ ** Ah ! ” exclaimed Mr. Strict, 
for he felt tome one j'ullinp at 
bis pocket-handkerchief —then 
i^innp^ound .sharply hecanpht 
a rapped boy by the back of his 
neck, and threw him <m the 
ground. 

“Police!” he cried, for the 
hoy nctnally hail the jmeket- 
liaiidkerchief in his bainl. Bui 
before a ]>i>lieeinan cnnld arrive, 
Mr. Strict was astonisheil to 


I him tu hoe. He amPhis frieml, j tind that the culprit was -no 
I Mu. Si i.-n r, were talking of a j other than Pm mm, the very 
had bo\ will) had been tin* ! boy whoiri be bad been talking 


. servant ol the latter. 1 of to his Irieml. 

“I h.ive no lio))C wluitexerof 1 “Doirt send for the ]Kdico,” 
I theb.)y,'’«<.iid .\h.Stri<*t. *‘I ha\e 1 ‘^aid Mr. Bdwards. “ a 

I tried liiin in exery p(»>>ildc wax ; | niinure. Let us think.” 

**N'>, no,” xvas the rejdy; 
“the boy dcv«‘rvcs to be )nin» 
i'*licd — 'twill do Iiiin good. 

I brolliei's jire ihievi's; and he Vnii ungrateful young la^-cal I ” 

' seems (piite niiable fo undci- 1 In* .-Mided. 


j be seems to liaxo no none'ty 
I ill him. Ill* was Inongbt np I 
! lunoii'JT'-t thieves : his two' 


.stand the advantage of doing { “ Biif,” n*iHarki d Mr. Ed- 


I right I told him that if he | ward'-. i|metlx, “it will not 
! aeted riglnlx hi* xvoiild Irm-omic ; make him better to call him an 
respectaldc, .iiid, ih.il if In* «lhl ■ nngialefnl ra''C;iI. I wish yon 
not, I xx'ould tuiu ffin out of i xxouhl let me he the policnnan ! 
doors.” ' I'd lake him in cha^e at oiire.” 

I “ And w liat then ? ” ; Mr. Strict hiiigheil^nd alti r a 

; “1 found him tellinix nnlnith,^ ' mm*, was pei -uadcd to gixe the 

the very first day ; he ileceixed hoy up to bis liiend, who 
me three times. 'I'wo dax > I straiglitw.iv took him home. 

, afterxvai’ils 1 found that he had 
been stealing.” • I think if j ou bad gone boine 

I “ And xvhiir then?” xxith Mr. l•hJwards,arld h.id been 

“ And then,”adde,d Mr.SfrIer, with him when lie (*Xitiniii(*d tiic 

I “by the xvay, 1 think xve sh.il! hoy, yi»a would have said, as 

I get home sooner if w’c go down j Mr. Strict had .said, that there 
■ Fif‘hi Latte. Mind your ])ockPts, i was no liopc for him. 
for this^i^ the place here stolen I “Here, my dear,” said Mr. 
pocket-liHiidkerchicfs arc sold; Edwards, .ns lie called his wife 
YOU may have your pocket into the pa.s.sjige (for the boy 
1 iiickcd also—jind then 1 sent was too dirty to be taken into 
, . :i73 
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the p.irloiir), here iif a hov i boy had not yet bej^un to *im- 
ntiincd L'lielim. I have brought , prove. Moniing after morning 
liini home to see if we can do j did he try to gain the favour of 
him any g(»od.”* ■ j Phejiia, but to little purpose. 

Vliclim looked a^if it would | ^*1 rannot nndci'stand/' said 

be necessary to do him a gi'eatj Mr. Strict, “how you can be 
deal of good. lie had chan^d ! kind for so long a time to such 
the clothes which jMf. StTOt 1 an nncoflith being. I hoar that 
had given him for a bundle of j lie disturbs ypur whole housc- 
filtliY rags. Ifis face, hair, and j hold. It is i^ossible to make 
hands were ns lilthy as his ! him love you.” 
clothes, and he gnasiicdhis teeth I “Don’t say that!” was the 
at Mr. and Mrs. Kd wards with replv. 

a look of determined r*'veiigc. “But such is the case. He 
“Well, iny l»o\%” said Mi. «s one of those who have been 
Kdwanls, “would you like to c.iiled ‘ Qtty Arabs,* because 
stop wirb me?” tlieir band is* against every man, 

“ .Vo / ” w.is the .sullen reply, .and every man’s hand is against 
“ IJiit wc will he very kiml 4 them. Tlic boy dechircs that 
,t() yon,” said Min. Isds\ard.?. he won’t w'ork; tliat lie likes j 
“1 know yer,” said the bo\, stealing belter than lionesty. | 
with a look of more intense Now, wlial e.m yon do w iili .siu b j 
hairmi than ludore. a liov ? He is sunk in the 


“ Blit ivoiild y<Mi not like to 
be Inniest?” said Ins (lieisds. 

“ Xo /” wiiN llie K'jdy' again. 
“ Unf. we will keep you, and 
be kind to you.’* 

“ No, you won’t — I’ll bolt!’* 

“ And what will you do ii you 
getaway?” 

“ 'riiieve ! My iladdy thieve^, 
and Jern thieves, ami so does 
Mihe.” • 

“ But, lot me be kind to yon,” 
said Mr. Ivl wards. 

“Won’t!’’ saiil the boy 
“ You’d better not eoiiic near 
me — I i’aii light ! ” 

Mr. h'.ilwards was «)bligcd to 
send the la<l into the kitchen ' 

■ iking any a])|)arent 
iijiou him; at the | 
he oidereil him to' 

w lu I Mr. I’ll- I 
liis Sniet, he! 

1 to eoalpB.^b^ the 


darkest igmuama'and \ice. .\o(, 
a ray of good feeling ever lit 
npid'. soul. He is (piite d(‘ad.’* 
“Then,” said Mr. Jvlwaids, 
i“if he has sunk so low, the 
;<M)ntra''t will l»e gieater when 
he risc*^. Dejieiid upon it he 
' n’i/f learn to loi e. 'I'herc i:; no 
liiiuiaii h^ig without a spaik 
of love in him. But this spark 
> niav be so weak as to need 
, elKMi^liiiig. When you turned 
! Iiim away you n -arly })ut it out. 
But i( 1 . can only keej) on loving 
him, so as to eiieoiiragc liim — 

“ And wlj.at then?” 

“You shall see,” said Mr. 

' F.dw'itrds, smiling; “only wait 
' a year or two! ’* 

' III less tlnin two vc.ars !Mr. 

• Edwanls ha^l Mieeeeiiod in liis ] 
j eiforts. The “ City Arab ” had 
I become a Kind, humane, and 
ciiilised being. 
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j No one was more aurpri>»Ml i tiire-* Iroin the New Testanient. 

^ at this change than Mr. Strict. 1 }iictiirctl out to him tlie seli- 
I “ Do you know, friend,’* he one ■ denial of Jesus; his lo\o, and 
I «lay said to Air. Edwai'ds, “ that . his sutferings on ilie cross. I 
i I saw a strange sight last told luin, too, that this vindcrlul 
I night?’* ; Jc.Mis was really the Son of 

i • ‘‘Where was it?” was the (.iod; and when he heaid ahoiit 
. reply. God, and the angels, and luMixen, 

I “At your new and tljat '^esus had left all those 

I Schoohy^ said Wt. Strict. “ 1 angels and his high jd.’ice in 
: >aw a large class of rougdi fel- heaven to come down to this 

! lows, some ten, some lilteen, world, he li.«tencd and won- 

I and some twenty years old ; and . ilered.” 

’ in llieir midst stooti a t<‘helier, , “ And what then?” 

making immense exertions to “lie u»>mlered vkhy Jesus 
J tcaeli tiiem A D C. He wa^ should have, done such a thing. 

1 smaller tiian many oflii'^ pn])iJ.<, Hiii he na-* s«>oii more aslo- 
! jind Iius Ijack was turned to me; j ni.-shed when he heani tliat 
Imt as he rurued roiiml I .^aw' : Je>u.s had done this fur AtV 
j rli.it he was no other than j «<mKc! He thought for a loii^ 

! I’liKi.nt! Two of Jiis pupil.s ! iime that 1 w'as in j(‘st ; Imt h* j 

were liis own father and • Megrecs In* iindcistooit that Jio i 
hiotlier.” .was ivafi} cared for hy Hod’.'i \ 

“ ^vhat is more, he Son, ami then he l>egan to j 
i-* a vei \ / reaelier.” heliexe in Jay lo\c fur him j 

“Well,” .Slid Mr. Sliiet, “ 1 also. ! 

should hiue thought it imjiox. ’ “ A .v/)/#vVao/ j^oea now hcgiin ! 

sihle. Tiay telL me how this to glimmer within him. 'I he j 
woinlrou.s^'h.iiige waswioiight?” de^iie.s he hiufrlelt lor all kimis i 
“ Hy i.ovr., of course,” waN.iii wirkediiess were turin-d to- { 
the ri'plv. “1 knew that, if I ]wai<t'' hoiiosiy, triitli. justice, 1 
h.nl sulliiieiit kinvlpe^i* in mo and tlie other virtiie.s wliieh me | 
to kcc]) on loving him, I sln»nM a ])ait id tioil. in'. ‘sMiijiathy * j 
eoinjinT. J did all 1 could iif lor e^il was clianged lor a j 
tleliglil. his eav.s and e^ on, and ymy#otAy /o#’ yoof/ ; and though j 
: ga\e him good fuial and lompt- he was ver\ slow' in peieeaNing • 
I mg liiMiries to graiil'y -his |i.i- , good, he was reminded i\eiy j 
! l:itc\ 'i’hus 1 lon.'.eil Ins sea/md day that Jesus loved iiim, and 
; love. Again, 1 gratilied iiim hy he saw, too, that 1 loveil him. 

! telling him tales of liistory; hv : Thns his love warmed ami 
I reading to him pleasant hooks; grew.” 
and by giving him infoniiation “And tlien ?’* 
on the objects around liiin. ! “Then the love of knowledge 
Thus I tiieil to awaken liis . began to grow' also; his spirit, 
love. l*«Jor boy; ; lii.> intellect, his sciise.s were all 

lie wa.s indeed ig4ioiant! He . three awakened, and but 

b.ad never heard of Jk.sts ' you sfc wliat lie is now'. Here 
Cnnisr. I showed Iiim pic- 1 is a IcsSon 1# you : — 
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“ Every man has some spark j nourished 'until it burst into a | 
0 / love %n hm^ which may he\ flame** | 


TllIED LESSON. 


W, Yov sa'nl, papa, that 
every one has some love in 
liiiito Is that hccausc our 
spirits eomc from God ? 

P. Yos; for the Jlihlc tells 
you “Go(l?s love.” You iPi\v 
learn, hy your last lesson, that 
those \vhi> have most of Goo in 
ihem are tlic best to teach love 
to others. 

L. 1 noticed that. Mr. Strict 
^oiild not cine riielim, because 
he could not love liim. 

P. And tliat leniinds me, 
Luc>, of .soinothiii}: of }oiir 
dear luainnia, wliicli I must tell 
you. 1 can reineiiibcr when 
Viui were littl<* childr<'ii, ami 
siic stood ill the* middle ol the 
babies’ clash in our school. 
Her holy spirit love— brijjlit 
as that of an an;;cl — shed lieam^ 
of liajjpMUhs in* all tlie liitle 
one's hO that ihcv twin- 

bled like sfar.s .irouiid ilic sun. 

L. 1 Kumanher th.if, papa; 
but wo weie all ;i«)od chihlren 
ill tliat cbihs. Mamma said so! 

J\ Your mamma imwle >ou 
so. It was then she tauj^ht me 
that jrreal Ic.ssou in love wiiicii I 
Imve tiicd to teaeli you by the 
story of riieliin. When I 
saw that all the little ones in 
her elujj^vere ^mod, 1 found 
our vrtjrv^ 

>^iy Avas it? J wish I 

lleeat^d>jig^r wamnia’s 
did not h’t erjl 


in them. 'V^en a child was 
brouttht to her to be tauglit, 
she found out the pood in it ; 
then she fastened herself on to 
It, aud nourished it until the 
child became like herself. 

• W. And I suppose that the 
cbildrci; would not like to di> 
wronfr, because mamma loved 
them so. 

P. True; her kindness Avas 
not only reHected in them, hiir 
It was round ahuut th^m. Jt 
' acted as the rememhrauce of 
your mothers love acts njmn 
you now. N\ hen \ on tliink of 
her .still lovinjr you iu hea\on, 
'and of all lier uHoetioii bn 
you oil earili, its iviiuMiihraiiee 
■ warms your lieart. ; and you do 
'not like to do Avroiij^. Her 
jloNo is still as a saered fence, 
Juliieh you dare nor hreak 
!throii”lK A motlu-r's li)\e 
|iie\erdies -wliether in licaveii 
'or earih. It is eternal, for it is 
part t»f tliat jiivat lovi- of God 
\\hi< h has “ beset us behind and 
I hclbre.” 

; A.. I Avoiidev, jiapa, AAhctlicr 

maniina lows tlie lit lie chil- 
dren iu heaven — those that go 
tliere nheii tlicy are young. 
Do you think that slie Aviil have 
a class to teach? 
i P, Very likely. AVe did not 
. love her hnl/‘ enough on earth; 
hut the anj^cls will soon find 
I her out. 'riie spirit of God 
i.Aiiihiii her cainiot be bidden, 
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ns it was when it dwelt here in 

flesh, biU Ah, now tliat 1 , 

think ot‘ it, ril tell vtMi a little 
aiiecdute about hidUea love. 

HIDDEN LOVE. I 

Mr. Manly and Mr. Good ! 
were ncxt-iloor neij:hhours. If 
you h.ul asked the !i)rruer what 
'iort of n man ’iff. (h)od wa<. 
he would have sai.l. “ 1 don’t 
know. 1 cannot ho friendly 
with him, for ho never showed 
any ^tood-will to mo. If you 
had asked Mr. Goo<l the saiijo 
(liicstion, he would have said 
exactly the siiim* thin^ ahout 
Mr. Manly. A^rain, if you 
liad asko«i any frirnd of Mr. 
Maidy for his cliaractcr. he 
wouhi have vcn]io<l that ho had 
a creat ilo.al of <tood fool in;? — 
while all Good’s frioml.'t juno as 
j:oodan nocount of Iiiin. 'rims 
these two noijiId)OMiM nii^^ht 
have *'hown omcIi other a fcreat 
deal of kindness; loit eaidi kept 
it hidden williin his own Inoa'-t. 

lint this evil was at length 
put an end to. 

It was a sunshiny after- 
noon. The sun was vcorehing 
rhe liay, and n certain lia_\- 
licld, which 1 know', wasf iille<l 
with ha> -cocks. In the course 
of tlic afternoon a troop of 
merry young ladies came laugh- 
ing, and skipping, atid carrying 
long wooden rake^. AViih these 
they had ilctermwftd to make 
war upon those hay-cocks, until 
the innocent bat|lc-ficld should 
be strewed with Vc^oif (grass). 

In the corneiXof tlie held 
there were two young ladies, 
working and tailing aliHO.st 
alone. The chlci7was named 
Martha, and the /younger was 


Ellen Manly, the daughter of 
Mr. Manly. 

"^1 am sure, Ellen,” said Mar- 
i tlwi, “that if you would only give 
iMAKvGooD another ti. ill you 
I would like her very much — 1 
!wish you wont- to oiir school, 
i And it docs look so odd, now 
'that we ate out on a j»arty 
' of ple.isure, for two ])coplc not 
to speak to one another.” 

“ IVrhapa so, Ellen; but it 
. is iinpossilde for me to love 
\ Mtiry. My father and her 
; pa]»a never speak to each other, 
i Ellen knows this, and treats 
me very badly, "Wlicn I meet 
, her in tlie slreet, instead of 
•saying ‘llow' d’yoii do'/' she 
sometimes crosses over to thd 
opposite side id* the way. The ' 
other day I asked her to throw 
my shmtleooek o\ erlhe garden- 
wall, hut. she would not. do so. 

I Indeed, sIk* Ims done a great 
. main things on piir|K>se to vex. 
’me; so ilmi *1 really cannot 
lo^e fier.” 

I “ Ye** you can, indeed,” said 
i Marth.i; ‘‘see how you love 
I every <»ne cEc! ” 

! “ lint there is no reason wdiy 

•I should hoe Mary. I have 
.isked my conscience whether 1 
I o'lirht to do so, and it tells me 
; No.*” 

“ Hut does it not say that 
you ought to love your ene- 
mies?” 

“ Ve-s ; hut it says, too, that 
if I loved Mary, I should sliow 
tlnat I approx ed of her conduct, 
'riicii the remembrance of ail 
the insults she has kIiowu me 
comes back so strongly that I 
sary ‘No!’ it is not riyht to 
love her! 1 have ]>rayed to 
God to help me to love her ; 1 
. 377 
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have read about good and kin^ 
people who have *forgiveTi 
others; and I have reasoned 
with myself, but it is of no use.^ 
Ah, I see ! ” said Martha ; 
“ you have not been loving 
anybody lately. You have 
been shut up by yourself. But 
Iwill make you lovO Mary soon, 

1 am sure.” 

A*bout two hours after this 
conversation, as the yoniig 
ladies were going home, yoti| 
might have seen Kllen and 
Mary walking together like the 
best friends in the world 
Manila was at some distance 
behind them, and was looking 
very jd eased. 

“ itow is it,” said one of her 
companions, ‘‘that they woiel 
reconciled ? I ha>a heard Ellen | 
say tiiat it was impossible to 
love Mary.” 

**Aiid she said so a little 
while ago, but it was only 
because she had shiU up her 
love; it wanted exercising.” 

“ What do yon mean? ” 

“ 1 mean that Ellen has lived 
alone iu her father’s house for j 
a long time, and has had no j 
one to be kind to. So her love | 
was not strong enough to break | 
through tlie ill-feeling which 
Mary seemed to show her.” 

“ Then how did it become | 
‘ strong cnougli ’ so (piickly ? ” j 

“ Vcrv^asily. I first made ; 


her Iq 
her ^ 
fie ljM 


l oMWE^ . and then I made | 
H^ffiflove with the hay- j 
HHPTthe suiibhine. Then | 
Mrow how fund she is of | 
MpHe brother— -I brought | 
|&.ber^ and she 1. Jped me | 
njjlke daisy- cll^is for him, ; 
to wTcatho hiefep^Hd with j 

'Fi .. 


convolvulus ; and, at last, 
when Ellen and Mary were 
both quite happy, and were 
playing near each other, I con- 
trived to make them play 
together. All the rest was very 
easy — very!” 

W. Ah, I understand that 
tale. The other day one of my 
schoolfellows had behaved so 
badly to me that I was sure I 
should never speak to him 
again ; but do you know that, 
in the evening, just as wc came* 
home, after a game at cricket, 
we were quite goiid fricmls 
again. I can’t tell liow it wa.s. 

P. I can. tell yon. Your love 
bad broken through again, wlien 
]>laNing at cricket. I said that 
we all have some love uiiliin 
IIS. But it is soinctiiucs like 
tlic hidilen spring in a moun- 
tain, It is not strong enough 
to break tlirough tlie durk earth 
above it; but, at length, it 
arrives at a spot where the 
earth is not strong enoiigli to 
restrain it; it almost secs the 
light; tlicn it bursts forth, and 
flows down the mountain-sides 
in a lir^Iit stream, wliich glad- 
dens and fresiiens everything 
around it. 

L, Just as the love wliich 
Edlen and Mary showed each 
other made them glad. 

P. Yv»s ; they not only glad- 
dened eacli of.,er, but, in time, 
each was the n^aiis of leading | 
her father to Mve his neigh- 
bour as hiins^V. A lasting j 
friendship het:/cen Mr. Manly 
and Mr. Good** sprung np, and 
fionrished be(j.ide the stream of 
Io\c which Kud broken forth 
from the two 
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leave the rest to Ills providence, croi ; lor love is Jike li^ht 
for love reigns over all. Yes!: — the brighter the star the 
we have not only love within stronger are its rays. Kemeinber 
us, but the ETERNAL L(#VB*of that the love in you is eternal, 
God which orders all things — it for it conies from God. Thcre- 
, reigns throughout tlic universe, fore love h*':inty, love know- 
W. Now, give us another ledge, love tmth, love lu)lincs.s, 
lc.sson, Grandpa ! love as much as yon can, live 

^ Grandpa. 1 can only repeat, as much as you can. Tlien, 
for the last lesson of TLEiSANT when yon die, you will he “a 
Pages, that wliich you were 17/^*115: .‘*acriHcc, holy, acceptable 
told in the lii'it lesson. Gf!( ad unto God, winch ih your rea- 
you can, that yon may (jive all \ soiiahle service.” 


SONGS ABOUT ANIMALS. 

TUB SONG OP THE IIKIM.F.-HOO. 

VnM’n with many n puTolnp spine, J 'Tis s'l'nl that of the 'peHslp'l «na\p 
r.iki'the (|iiin <,f tho porcM)»ine; ' lie liiOh Neen known n ffUst lo make, 

Mf.'isurii'K alioiit iih’Ih’s riinn , ^nrl li/.ints um-n to t.ike 

From i)ie shoit ami M'.ily tall ■ Froiii umltMuoaih the Jr.-iven; 

To tlio top of the black uii<l ))oinU‘iJ , Ami om-.- (if hit oiu-e it were \rein 
•noiit; i A lexeret 'nealli hix sliarp l 4 in!:i. foil, 

With lit>u«l*like eyes, that itliuire about j Ami eeir* of parti nice . tins to t»*n, 

. Now In eucernesh, now in dpubt. • It much iny spirit grieves. 

Of file foes that may assail. . ..... , 

^ I Rut si’Iiloin of stich dainties he 

Short nn* hin loffo, an:l small his ears, | Doth make :i feast, and slioiild not be 
Ilrowriish urey Is the coat In* weais, j Aeeusul and piiiiniliM wroncfully, 
\n«l when awakeiiefl aie his fears, I As lie loo ol'eii i« ; 

Ills body, (juiek as licht, 1 The mid. r of Ine eow, ’tis «nid, 

Me rolls inio a priekly hall, II'* ‘•neks, when all is dark oVrhead, 

U'liifli boys inaytohs up. an.l let fall. | And she lies on her crass} bed; 


\iiil docs may hark at - and that’s all, 
For it I hey .la re not bite. 

lie’s a diseriniiiiatinc brute, 

.Seldom it is lie .•atelli fniit, 

Rnt beetles best liis stomaeh suit. 

And on tli.-so he loxes to prey ; 

In Ihe dim licht of evenlnle 


I An idiu stoiy tins 1 

' Vet liy Mieh tales men j[>ft are led 
I To ernel d.'eds; and slrii'keii dead, 

• Tin* h.iriiilo'.s ereatiires tliat iiave fed 
j Dll iiiseots, vile weeds, 
j Hu^e raised tiie, slirill reproaehfut 
fry. 


You may see Imn by the Kreenwood | \iid turn'd the mute appealing eye, 


Side; 

Beiie.illi llie hank where rhatfers hidi- 
He sieepeth thrnuali tlie day. 


, To him at wliose barbarity 
The heait piat feelelh blceda. 

A lesson from I jie hedgehog loarn ; 
\Viicn failcth syength to serte our 
turn. 


With short and vacillnting gnit, \Vlion failcth syength to serte c 

He pas^cth by the old pa: K gate, turn, ' 

Or through the stubble lands, where We oft by skill cnay safety earn, 
late Am|ha(He t\(sis tin* foe; 

Ripe corn slooil in the aim; However injiiy’d and oppress’d, 

III* 1 atclies hiimbh’ I -s that nap, Rv tiiose wh.,' wrongfully uioJesl, 
Aiul takes the spidei tnira his trap, resishinee Is (he best 

And e'en 11 sqiieiiking nn um* m.iyliap 1 To ward oX\ every blow. 

In vain from him does run. | 'l h. g. adams. 
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